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LESS BLACK THAN WE'RE PAINTED, 



CHAPTER I. 

A SERIOUS DINNER. 

THERE is a Gresham Street in the West 
End of London as well as in the East, but 
of a very different type. It must have been 
named after some person who had no connection, 
however indirect, with commerce ; for it is aris- 
tocratic to its very scrapers. The houses are 
huge, but gloomy ; their windows (far from large, 
and rarely of plate -glass) have probably never 
beheld an omnibus. The walls are black with 
age and soot, for nothing is ever done to them 
in the way of painting ; only from time to time 
some men come with a ladder and affix, with as 
little noise as possible, a hatchment to the front 
of them. I don't know the time that hatch- 
ments ought to ''hang" (as the cooks say), but 
those in Gresham Street remain a very long 
time, so much so that to an irreverent mind the 
neighborhood often resembles a congeries 0/ pub- 
lic-houses, with Death for their sign-boards. In 
front of them still project the iron '' quenchers," 
formerly used for extinguishing the flambeaux 
of the footmen. There is gas in the street, of 
course, but in the mansions themselves one 
would as soon expect to find petroleum in do- 
mestic use. 

The wave of fashion has retired from the place, 
and left it stranded ; but it has a dignity of its 
own that rises above all frivolous change, and 
contemns it. Even in summer the doors do not 
stand open as in Belgravia, affording to the rav- 
ished eye the spectacle of powdered minions in 
splendid apparel ; they swing noiselessly back as 
some ancient chariot with far-spreading hammer- 
cloth stops to discharge its stately burden — gen- 
erally a dowager; and having swallowed her, 
they close again. The process is very similar to 
what will happen when she pays her last visit to 
her ancestral mausoleum. 

No house-agent can appraise these tenements, 
for they are never sold. Such a sacrilege as a 
sale by auction, at all events, has never been 
heard of in connection with them. If they are 
disposed of, it is by "private contract," which is 
kept as dead a secret as the existence of the 
family spectre — of which there are, no doubt, 
many specimens in this locality. The mansions 
are all freehold. A ninety -nine years' lease 
would be looked upon in Greshnm Street as 
evanescent an arrangement as is taking lodgings 
by the week in Piccadilly. 



The furniture is solid, ponderous, and would 
be invaluable in Paris — for barricades; other- 
wise it has nothing Parisian about it. The mir- 
rors, though not numerous, are very large, and 
they intensify the gloom by multiplying iu 

In the drawing-room of No. 80, which would 
with ease accommodate two hundred persons — 
and if &shion held sway there, would doubtless 
be made, at what is very literally termed '*a 
pinch," to hold five hundred — there are, on the 
evening on which our stoiy opens, but thi'ee in- 
dividuals. 

An old lady, with snow-white hair and vener- 
able appearance, but whose attitude, as she sits 
in her stiff-backed chair, still shows strength and 
vigor, is engaged upon some fancy-work — an oc- 
cupation, one would imagine, fitter for younger 
eyes. Her dress is handsome, but old-fashion- 
ed ; though in a year or two it will be once more 
the rage, for it is made up of those recurrent 
materials, silk and lace — lace on her shoulders, 
lace on the high collar round her neck, and a 
lace cap that looks yellower than even time has 
made it, by contrast with her silver hair. 
Though dignified-looking, her face has an air at 
once pathetic and benevolent; like one who, 
having known trouble herself for many a year, 
recognizes its trace in others, and has pity on 
them. 

The second occupant of the apartment is also 
a lady ; she is much younger than her compan- 
ion — indeed, she is scarcely beyond middle-age 
— ^and yet in some respects exhibits fewer signs 
of youth. The elder has a bright eye, a cheer- 
ful voice, and at times, though rai'ely, a genial 
smile, that show the heart within is still warm 
and tender. The younger is very grave and tac- 
iturn; her expression, though not morose, is 
austere ; the face, thin, pale, and delicate, bears 
tokens of physical pain ; her voice, though sad 
and gentle, is, for a woman's, singularly resolute. 
There is fii-mness, too, for those who can read it, 
in the lines about her mouth. Curiously enough, 
while the elder lady is doing fancy work, the 
younger is stitching with needle -and -thread at 
some plain linen. Her attire, too, has no orna- 
ment about it whatever, unless a large white 
cross suspended by a ribbon from her neck can 
be so entitled. She is dressed in the close-fitting, 
black and gray garments of a Protestant Sister 
of Mercy. 

The third person in the r<iOTO.^waji "^V^^ Vsaa. 
only ixiat cQX.ex^^\\.,\&Q«ka ^1%'s^<«?^%a5^vs^ssj^'^ 
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aspect, and would, perhaps, be set down hj a sa- 
perficial observer as the spiritual superior of the 
other two ; whereas he is, in fact, but Mr. Dun- 
combe, the butler. 

** Dinner is served, my lady." 

*' Does his lordship, then, dine at the club ?" 

"Yes, my lady." 

** Then we may as well go down, Edith." 

This formula, so far as Duncombe and his 
mistress are concerned, has been repeated eveiy 
evening for the last twenty years, for, as a mat- 
ter of fact, Lord Eamshaw, his master, has been 
dead for that period. Every one knows it ex- 
cept her ladyship, who still clings to the fond be- 
lief that he is still alive, and acting as he was 
wont to do while in the flesh. If this were so, 
nothing is certainly les» likely than that he 
should be dining at home. Lord Earnshaw had 
never been a domestic mnn, and had left the 
world under the saddest circumstances — with 
another man's wife. She had joined him on 
board his yacht, in which they had set sail for 
the Mediterranean, and the Sans Souci had gone 
down, "with all her crew complete " (six men 
and a boy, besides her master and his mistress*), 
in the Bay of Biscay. The tidings were broken 
to his widow, doubtless as tenderly as might be, 
but the sorrow and the shame were more than 
she could bear. Something, it was popularly 
said, had given way in her brain in connection 
with this particular subject, while all else was 
firm. Psychologically, this did not seem improb- 
able, for the love she had home her husband had 
been a thing apart from the rest of her life, and, 
though that chord was snapped, it might well be 
that the other strings of being remained unbro- 
ken, though, alas ! without their music. He had 
left her for the last time with some reference to 
dining at his club — he was, in fact, about to start 
for Southampton — and to this her mind attach- 
ed itself. She imagined every day that this had 
happened but a few hours ago, and her servants 
were instructed not to interfere with her fond 
delusion. His lordship's study was arranged 
each morning as it was wont to be when he had 
tenanted it ; his newspaper was cut and placed 
upon his desk ; his boots in winter-time put near 
the fire. 

Some people thought that of late years the 
truth had slowly dawned upon his unhappy wid- 
ow. She put the same question to the butler 
every evening still, but without the sigh that had 
of old accompanied it. The poor soul, they said, 
though conscious of her weakness, felt ashamed, 
after so many years, to acknowledge it. But 
Edith Talbot, her niece, was not of this opinion. 
She believed Lady Eamshaw's faith was as firm 
as ever that her husband was in the flesh, and only 
thought that he was neglecting her somewhat 
more' than usual. Under these circumstances, 
it behooved' her, for his sake, not to appear to 
pine, but to bear herself bravely. On other 
points Lady Eamshaw was as sane as other peo- 
ple, and on some much saner. She had had in 
early life a genuine gift of humor, and even now 
an occasional gleam would leap out from some 
corner of her mind, half playful, half pathetic. 
Her heart was as tender to the woes of others as 
before it had been broken, but its solicitudes had 
ceased. She had no nervons fears — of old she 
Ji/id been faU of them — for the welfare of those 
^e Jored; she let the world move on around 



her, without attempting to set right what was 
amiss in it ; and she smiled, though veiy kindly, 
at those who still endeavored so to do. 

Indeed, it was difficult for any two good wom- 
en to have less in common than Lady Eamshaw 
and " Sister Edith " (as she called herself), but 
each esteemed and loved the other. Edith, 
though herself a person of strong practical piety, 
had a secret respect for the delusion under which 
the elder lady labored with respect to her dead 
husband. "It was better," she said, "to treat 
the dead' as living, than the living, as so many 
did, as though they were in another world or not 
of the same flesh and blood." Nay, though she 
knew her uncle by marriage to have been an ab- 
solutely worthless scoundrel, she did not think 
him past praying for even yet; whereas her 
aunt, had she thought her husband dead, would 
ceitainly have ceased to pray for him. 

Almost every act of the lives of these two per- 
sons was performed with a difference. As they 
sat down to table, for example, on the present 
occasion. Lady Eamshaw bent down over her 
plate, murmured a few words, as it seemed, to 
the napkin outside of it, and then proceeded to 
help the soup. Sister Edith, on the other hand, 
stood up, folded her hands across her bosom, and 
uttered a long, though inaudible, benediction. 

" My dear," said her hostess, smiling, and speak- 
ing in the French language-, as they always did 
before the servants, "you remind me of old Lord 
Eamshaw's chaplain, who used to say his form 
of grace according to the character of the fare 
set before him. If it was a family dinner, he 
said, *For what we are going to receive;' if he 
saw the Idng glasses which foretold some spar- 
kling beverage, he would begin, * Bountiful Je- 
hovah."* 

"I am afraid he must have been an indiffer- 
ent piiest, Aunt Mildred." 

"Well, he was certainly not very derout; he 
only reminded me of yourself, of course, in the 
particular I mentioned." 

" Do I, then, alter my grace if there are long 
glasses ?" inquired Sister Edith, in that some- 
what lugubrious tone which religious pereons as- 
sume when respect forbids them to reprove a 
transgressor. 

" My dear Edith, you are very literal," said 
the old lady, laughing. " I only meant the par- 
allel to extend to the change of grace, not to the 
reason of it. I noticed that you said a longer 
one than usual to-day. Is it a feast of the 
Church, or a fast, or what ?" 

"It is neither one nor the other. Aunt Mil- 
dred ; nor was my grace longer than ordinary. 
If you really wish to know, and will not mock 
at me for telling you, I was saying a short pray- 
er." 

"A thousand pardons, dear" (she reached out 
her thin, white hand, sparkling with jewels, and 
laid it on her companion's arm) ; " I hope you 
were praying for me, for Heaven knows I need 
it, nor could I have a better earthly intercessor." 

The tone of the speaker had every sign of 
genuineness, and, curiously enough, that was the 
very thing in it that most displeased the other ; 
she did not like having, as it were, a compliment 
paid her at the expense of her principles. Who 
was she that she should mediate between this 
woman and her Creator? Why did she not 
consult Bomo aulliorized agent, such as Gerald 
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Vane, whom she called "father, "thoagh he was 
younger than herself. 

" Ah ! dear Aunt Mildred, I wish I could get 
yon to think as I do ; to be convinced of the 
truth. I have a book np-stairs called 'Aid to the 
Doubtful,* written originally in ihe Latin tongue, 
but which Mr. Vane has translated — " 

"My dear Edith, "interrupted Lady Eamshaw, 
smiling, "I am too old to mend. ,At my time 
of life I cannot think of beginning a new course 
of theology. Let me give you some turbot." 

It was a comfort to the old lady that her niece 
was not forbidden fish : she seemed to be debar- 
red from so many things for the good of her soul. 

There was silence for a little, which the hostess 
was the first to break. 

"I wonder how Dick is getting on with his 
young friend to-night?" 

"I have been thinking of that. Aunt Mildred. 
Don't you think he is a little young to be dining 
at a club ?" 

"Well, he is nearly seventeen, and has left 
Eton, though, it is true, only a few days. He 
cannot be tied to one's apron-strings now he is 
no longer a school-boy. His friend, Mr. Greene, 
who is at college, asks him to dine with him. 
What would you have had me do ?'* 

" The poor boy is so thoughtless, and I am 
afraid has so little principle — though, indeed, 
that is not his fault ; aUd he has never kpown a 
mother's care." 

" That is only too true. But, even supposing 
myself to be in his mother's place, here is an old 
school-fellow asks the lad to dine. Should I not 
be wounding his amour propre — a feeling that is 
perhaps strongest at his age — in saying *No?' 
and thenj perhaps," added the old lady, naively, 
"it is just possible he might have gone all the 
same." 

^'Oh, I hope not. Aunt Mildred; I trust not. 
He is self-willed, and, I fear, wild, but not so 
wicked as that." 

Lady Eamshaw smiled again, and this time 
her smile had a touch of bitterness. 

" If Dick is wicked at his age, Grod help him, 
and forgive grown men ! I think you are dis- 
posed to take a microscopic view of human frail- 
ty, instead of using what from your own eleva- 
tion above the follies of the world would more 
become you — the telescope." 

"I beseech you do not talk like that. Eleva- 
tion I My feet are set in mire and clay." 

" Well, the soil is even worse, at all events, 
on which the rest of us are standing. As to 
Dick, if you objected to his going out, why did 
you not advise him to stay at home ?" 

"J advise him? You know that I have no 
authority ; nay, that his father has waraed the 
poor lad against me as though I were a serpent." 

" Poor Francis ! It seems so strange to me 
that you good people should quarrel so, even 
when yon are of the same blood." 

"Il is written, Aunt Mildred," answered the 
other, gravely, " that for the good cause a man's 
foes shall be those of his own household." 

"There i& also the text, *Let brotheriy love 
continue,* " replied the elder lady, dryly. "You 
have eaten next to nothing, my dear, as usual. 
Will you not take one glass of wine ?" 

Sister Edith shook her head and smiled. 

"You know I never drink wine, Aunt Mil- 
dred." 



" Then we will go np-stairs. Duncombe, you 
will sit up for Master Bichard to-night." 

" Very good, my lady." 

The deceased Lord Eamshaw, when he came 
home from his club, was supposed to use his own 
(skeleton) key. 



CHAPTER IL 

SISTER Edith's vigil. 

The two ladies, when they retumed to the 
drawing-room, resumed the work in which they 
had been respectively engaged, albeit the young- 
er, at least, would have scorned to call it by that 
name. Her real work lay among the tenants of 
the lanes and alleys of the town ; and what she 
did, for the same clients, with her thread and 
needle was, by (Comparison, recreation. Perhaps 
the hardest task she had to do within-doors was 
to restmin herself from advocating her own opin- 
ions with a vehemence that, under the circum- 
stances, would have been unbecoming : the Gal- 
iio-like indiflerence of her venerable relative to 
matters that were nearer to her than life itself 
was one of the crosses that Sister Edith had to 
bear. 

"I had a letter from Francis this morning; 
and not a very satisfactory one," observed the 
elder lady, pi'esently. 

"Yes?" 

This monosyllable was full of significance ; it 
implied, first, an absence of sui7)rise, and, second- 
ly, a willingness, if the other pleased, to listen — 
but under protest; as though nothing coming 
from the quarter in question could possess any 
pereonal interest. 

" I really do pity that poor boy having to spend 
his holidays, or, at least, the time before he goes 
to college, at Dumton Begis." 

"I always did pity him. Aunt Mildred." 

" Such a change as he must find it after Eton ! 
Not a soul seems ever to come to the Tower, ex- 
cept Mr. Freeman." 

Sister Edith uttered an ejaculation of disap- 
proval. 

"Yes; I must say there I agree with you," 
continued the old lady. "That man seems to 
have picked out, as it were, the worst part of the 
Christian faith, to form a religion for himself; 
and he's a toad-eater too, whicft is a very loath- 
some foim of reptile. It is wondeiful that Fran- 
cis does not see it." 

"He sees it, aunt, but fosters the man in spite 
of it," said Sister Edith, quietly. "He consid- 
ers him a ' pillai: ' and a ' shining light.' " 

" I wonder how it is that the clergy are now 
so puffed up," mused her ladyship. "In my 
young days, till a man was made a bishop no 
one thought anything of him, and not much 
even « then. My lord's father, indeed, looked 
upon his chaplain as a sort of link between the 
drawing-room and the servants' hall; but that 
was an extreme case. Now half one's relatives 
are preached to death by them, and the other 
half daren't so much as eat or drink without 
permission of their clergyman — just as though 
they had taken degrees in physic instead of di- 
vinity." 

i tlial \i« auxvx waa \«Ssrrai^ \a ^^ ^^^^"^^ ^^ '^'^ 
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Church, and possibly even to the Eev. Gerald 
Vane himself, her own spiritual superior.. 

*' Is Richard like, whiat his father was, as a 
boy. Aunt Mildred ?" inquired she, presently. 

^' Yes, though with a difference. He is not 
quite so handsome, but then he has a more frank 
expression. Even in his wildest days, your broth- 
er had rather an austere look. He took his pleas- 
ures sadly. But the clear skin and olire com- 
plexion, the bright brown eyes, the mass of hair, 
with that natural wave in it, are reproductions 
of his father's characteristics. Francis was nev- 
er winning, to my mind, as this boy is, though 
my poor Mary — his cousin, too, which might in 
itse^have been a barrier — thought otherwise.'' 
Here she sighed, and shook her gray head. 

'*! think Francis always loved his wife," said 
Sister Edith, gently. 

''Yes, after a fashion. He was faithful to 
her, no doubt, and was sorry when she died. 
For my pait, I am so wicked as to have preferred 
him in his unregenerate days to when he became 
a chosen vessel." 

"I trust Dick will * not be wild,' " said Sister 
Edith, softly. 

'' Let us hope not, but especially that he may 
not grow tame in his Other's way. By-the-bye, 
Edith, there was something in your brother's let- 
ter which I must needs speak of, though I think 
it in bad taste and quite unnecessary. He begs 
his boy may not be sent to church to-morrow in 
your company — that you won't take him to St. 
Ethelburga's.^' 

"Lest he should learn idolatry, I suppose," 
said Edith, bitterly. 

"That is the very expression Francis used," 
answered Lady Eamshaw. "I don't approve 
of the place myself, as you are aware, but I think 
such a restriction ill-advised. I was obliged to 
mention it, however, lest you should havd thought 
of taking him." 

Edith said nothing, but her work did not pro- 
gress for several minutes ; her tears damped the 
linen and rusted the needle. She felt it very 
hard ; for this boy, who had already given signs 
of waywardness and wilfulness, was as the apple 
of her eye to her. The love that the father had 
rejected almost with loathing, she had laid up, 
as it were, in store for the son ; and it was her 
dearest wish to win him, first to heaven, and next 
to herself. She had secretly looked forward to 
going with him to church upon the morrow, and 
to praying for him, while she looked on his bright 
face, as a mother prays in the presence of her 
child. And now this was not to be. 

As the clock struck ten, Lady Eamshaw, as 
usual, put away her tambour-frame, and lit her 
bed-candle with her own hands ; for, notwith- 
standing her age, she was independent, and dis- 
liked the attentions even of a servant. 

"If I might advise you, Edithj" said she, as 
they embraced, "you will retire also. You look 
pale and worn ; and if, as I suppose, you mean 
to attend matins to-morrow morning, your night 
will be, even as it is, a short one." 

" I shall be in my own room almost as soon 
as you, dear aunt, returned Edith, and while 
she spoke she put away the square of linen on 
which she was engaged in a huge ottoman, the 
unsuspected receptacle of that sort of plain work, 
and followed ber relative ap-stairs, 
Ser own bedchamber was a large one imme- 



diately over t!)at of her aunt, but arranged in a 
very different style. In the latter there was a 
profusion of massive furniture, antiquated in de- 
sign and oppressive as to its effect, but, on the 
whole, it was comfortable. The canopied bed 
was at least warm and soft; the arm-chairs, 
though ugly, were roomy and well stuffed. But 
Sister Edith's room was almost bare. The floor, 
though scrupulously clean, had no carpet save in. 
the centre of the room, on which stood a writing, 
table. The bed was without curtains, and very 
narrow. There were but two chairs, high-back- 
ed and cane-bottomed. On the walls were a few 
engravings of a mediaeval type, and all on sacred 
subjects; they had doubtless their merits from 
an artistic point of view, but the fignres were 
hard, cold, and (to profane eyes) inuch out of the 
perspective, while every one portrayed looked in- 
tensely miserable. The only article of beauty, 
or luxury, was a huge crucifix of ivoiy, which 
stood in a sort of alcove on a ground of purple 
velvet, and with a cushion beneath it of the same 
costly material. To this object the occupant of 
the apartment reverently turned her eyes when- 
ever she entered or quitted it, and always with a 
profound obeisance. 

Altogether it was no wonder that Sister Edith's 
Protestant friends were wont to speak of her as- 
"going over;" or that her brother Francis, as 
we have hinted, concluded she had already gone, 
not onfy to Rome, but even farther. 

It seemed she had no intention for the present 
of retiring to rest, for after one glance to left 
and right through the open window — for it was 
still early autumn — she sat down and began to 
read. Every one knows how difficult it is to 
keep the attention fixed, even on an attractive 
volume, when the mind is anxious, as. was now 
the case with Sister Edith's ; yet to look at her 
one would have concluded she had no thought 
within her, independent of the occupation in 
which she was engaged. As a matter of fact, 
she was not greatly interested in the subject of 
her study — ^that venr "Aid to the Doubtful" of 
which she had spoKen so eulogistical ly to her 
aunt. It was Father Vane's own book, and so 
far had a strong claim on her attention, but a 
translation from the Latin is not generally a 
work of absorbing interest ; and, besides, she 
had herself no doubts. And yet, from habit, 
from that principle of overcoming nature, or, at 
the worst, of seeming to do so, which had be- 
come her rule in life, she sat with the book be- 
fore her as resolutely as though both were carved 
in stone. Nature, however, is difficult to expel 
(they foiled to do it of old, says the poet, with 
a pitchfork, and the crozier of the bishop has no. 
better luck) and Sister Edith's thoughts wander- 
ed, though her gaze was fixed. She was think- 
ing of the truant boy, who had not yet returned 
home (her ears had never ceased to listen for his 
step upon the pavement), and her heart was 
heavy within her on his account. Young as he 
was, he had. from a child been a source to her 
of deep anxiety. She had yearned to take his 
mother's place from the moment he had lost ber, 
but that, had been denied her (indeed, of jlate 
years his father had cut off all conuectipiA be* 
tween them) ; yet before he went to schooA she 
had had opportunities of reading his character, 
which she had done, of course, after her ciwn 
lights. The irteNexeii^^e of the boy^ as she teiW 
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ed his naturalness, had shocked her. There now 
came into her mind some examples of it. He 
had attempted on one occasion, at the immature 
age of five, to carve the joint at luncheon. His 
father had put him quietly aside, with ''The 
master of the house always carves^ my hoy." 

" Who carves in heaven, papa ?" he had re- 
plied. 

It was a child^s question, which would have 
provoked a smile among sensible folks. It is 
doing no wrong to either Mr. Francis Talbot or 
his sister to say that, differing as they did in al- 
most all matters of opinion, they agreed in this, 
to ignore common -sense as much as possible. 
Even Mr. Talbot, however, perceived that his 
son's question had better be answered categori- 
cally, so he answered '' The master.'* 

''Then he must have a big knife," returned 
the child. 

These remarks ofRichard— for there had been 
many of the like kind — had given Sister Edith a 
great deal of pain. She saw in them a nature 
far too much "at ease in Zion," and subsequent 
events had confirmed her fears. Master Dick 
had shown himself something worse than irrev- 
erent with reference to sacred things, or what 
Sister Edith considered as such ; and bis fether 
had not corrected him — ^in some matters he had 
even encouraged him— out. of opposition to her- 
self. In all things connected with his son he 
was la^ and lenient, though stern enough in his 
dealings with the rest of the world. 

Richard's stay for a few days at his grand- 
mother's in Gresham Street, on his leaving Eton, 
had been looked forward to by Sistev Edith as 
an opportunity for regaining her old influence 
over the lad; but it was doubtful whether he 
had not already passed beyond it It is bc^ just 
to say that she had no idea of converting him to 
her particular views, but only to win him from 
evil ways, for that he had fallen into such she 
was well-nigh convinced. He had been flogged 
at school — a punishment which, in its disgrace, 
she considered little inferior to being placed in 
the pillory; and once he had come home to the 
Tower in what might almost be termed "custo- 
dy." His private tutor, at least, had accompa- 
nied him, bearing an intimation from the school 
authorities that it would be better for all parties 
if Master Richard Talbot were quietly withdrawn 
by his friends. This catastrophe had, it is true, 
been averted, and Eton had once more taken to 
her bosom her prodigal son; but the sin that 
had almost procured his expulsion was no less, 
in Sister Edith's view, than if it had borne that 
shameful fruit. Master Richard, being but six- 
teen years of age, had got drunk at that famous 
inn, "The Christopher," at an entertainment 
given to some boon -companions, and on being 
asked his name by a master of the college, had 
replied, without hesitation, "Beelzebub." And 
now the clock of the neighboring church was 
chiming midnight, and this young reprobate had 
not yet conie home. What orgy might he not 
be partaking of ? To what unimaginable deprav- 
ity might he not have succumbed ? 

As the last solemn stroke of the hour died 
away. Sister Edith took up her reading-lamp, 
and with a glance, as usual, at the symbol of her 
faith, which had something of appeal this time, 
as well as reverence in it, she left the room and 
Bofdjr descended tbe staira. All was silent in 



the house; but from the basement, as she de- 
scended the back stairs, there came to her ear a 
stertorous sound as though the kitchen clock was 
choking. Mr. Duncombe was fiist asleep in an 
arm-chair before the fire, and snoring as only a 
very plethoric person in a posture favorable to 
the development of that gift can snore. 

"Duncombe! Duncombe! Duncom&e /" ejac- 
ulated Sister Edith. 

"Aw right: whastisit? Goodness me. Miss 
Edith, I beg your pardon." 

"There is no offense, Duncombe. I came 
down to say you need not sit up any longer for 
Master Richard. I will do that myself." 

" But you'll be so tired, miss. I've been used 
to keep awake of nights for my betters." 

"No matter; you have your work to do to- 
morrow, and I have none. I will let Master 
Richard in — only yon need not say anything 
about it." 

She meant, or thought she meant, that he was 
to be silent about this delegation of duty to 
her, but he replied, to her annoyance, " Oh yea, 
ma'am, I quite understand. Young people wi^ 
be young people, and Master Richard is forget- 
ting how time flies, no doubt There is no neMJI, 
as you say, to make a fuss about it; and ler 
ladyship shall never know." 

Considering his slumberous condition, Mr. 
Duncombe had really divined the thoughts of 
his young mistress pretty accurately. "I am 
afraid, miss," added he, "you will have to sit in 
the dining-room, or you will not hear the bell." 
How Mr. Duncombe himself had arranged mat- 
ters for hearing the bell when he was sound 
asleep, Edith did not think it necessary to in- 
quire. 

She took her lamp and book into the room in- 
dicated, and prepared to continue her vigil. Her 
motive for so doing was partly, as she had said, 
to relieve the man from his watch, for she 
thought it wrong that an old servant should be 
kept out of his bed by her nephew's dissipation, 
but chiefly that there should be no witness but 
herself of Dick's return. It was probable that 
it might be at some -disreputable hour in the 
morning, and even possible that he might have 
taken too much to drink. However astray Sister 
Edith jnay have gone in her religions faith, the 
principle of self-sacriflce, on which all goodness 
worthy of the name is built, was strong within 
her; nay, her merit was even greater, for by 
long use of the virtue she had almost become 
nnconscious of its exercise. She denied herself, 
as other people please themselves, mechanically. 

A dining-room is rarely a pleasant place 
wherein to pass the small hours of the morning ; 
and the dining-room in Gresham Street was es- 
pecially melancholy. Its vast mahogany table, 
so far from being suggestive of banqueting (of 
which, indeed, it had been innocent for the last 
twenty years), seemed adapted rather for the 
coffin of its proprietor, while all the accessories 
•—the dark oak panelling, the sombre curtains, 
and the ancestral pictures 6n the walls — would 
have suited admirably with a lying in state. 
But Sister Edith, who had been used to keep 
the watches of the night by the beds of the sick 
and dying, wasted no thought upon these un- 
pleasant surroundings ; and if sh^ ^«& vKs.\!^i.v»v\. 
\ for \iw ive^^w*% t«X\xTW,\\»^v>A ^sJ^'^i isst^A&^^^v 
\ wOte. "Sot. \S\ %\3ka \i"«A ^xsi^'i^^^^ \.^^^^s^- 
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deed, did she allow herself the laxnrj of thought 
at all ; and even then not without some scruple, 
for she had been warned by her spiritnal ad- 
viser against a tendency she had to '* dreii^m." 

It was, however, bat her actual past tfiat now 
obtruded itself upon her. Her mind reverted to 
the days of her youth, when she had been her 
father's favorite, and, as he was wont to call her 
after her mother's death, and not without rea- 
son, '^his right hand." At that time Francis 
Talbot had been a very different man from what 
he had since become ; he was then a spendthrift 
and a profligate, and it had been her mission to 
excuse him, so far as was possible, to his out- 
raged parent. She had not been credited even 
then with the exercise of any such good office. 
Her brother had been jealous of her influence 
over the old man, and had accused her not only 
of hypocrisy (which was to be expected), but of 
self- seeking — of wishing to ingratiate herself 
with her father at his expense. This had been 
terrible to her ; not on account of its falsehood, 
but because of certain hints that had been drop- 
ped by persons who had obtained great influence 
over her, that a disposition in her favor of her 
flpher's wealth would be of advantage to the 
beist interests of mankind, while its reverting to 
her brother's hands would be an unmitigated 
evil. These hints had been very skilfully wrap- 
ped up, and she had been enabled to ignore 
them; but they had lodged in a pigeon-hole of 
her mind, and gave her trouble there. Then 
suddenly Francis had had his " call," as he term- 
ed it — which, whencesoever it had come, had 
certainly carried him in a veiy different direc- 
tion from that he had hitherto pursued. It had 
not, however, reconciled him to his father, who, 
perhaps, suspected its genuineness; while it had 
made those persons still more resolute against him 
of whose influence with Edith we have already 
spoken. She had been warned, and this time 
broadly, that it was her duty to prevent, if possi- 
ble, her father's estate passing into the hands of 
an enemy of the Church. 

Edith Talbot shrunk from harming her broth- 
er's intei'ests: she shrunk from harming those 
of the Church ; and she was absolutely indiffer- 
ent to her own. How she wonld have eventu- 
ally decided is doubtful, but at this critical peri- 
od Mrs. !^rancis Talbot, who had been hitherto 
childless, gave birth to a son. From that mo- 
ment all thoughts of enriching the Church at the 
expense of her brother vanished from Edith's 
mind. She felt that she could never deprive 
that innocent child of any portion of his birth- 
right. This confidence was, however, by no 
means shared by Francis. For his own part, 
he was dead to the world, and worldly goods 
were dross in his eyes ; but he shuddered at the 
thought of the wealth of the Talbots passing into 
Jesuits' hands. Rather to the surprise of Al- 
gernon Talbot's friends and neighbors, it was 
found, when he died, that this misfortune had 
not taken place. By a will made many years 
back, he left the greater part of his property, 
and all his landed estate, to his son, with only a 
moderate provision for his daughter. This cir- 
cumstance liad somewhat mollified her brother's 
resentment against her, but he still believed in 
his heart that she had done her best to djj^nher- 
j'tJ^jw. It had not been so, as we know. Her 
^ve for her father, whom she had tended through 



a miserable illness with unflinching devotion, had 
had no sordid taint. She was thinking of him 
now ; picturing him in his arm-chair in the old 
library at the Tower, with his dogs about him, 
and herself reading aloud to him some record of 
the chase. He had had no sympathy with her 
in spiritual things ; they were matters, indeed, 
on which he was disinclined to think at nil. 
But when she thought of him, she felt, in spite 
of all teachings to the contrary, that thei'e were 
other ways of reaching heaven beside the one that 
she had chosen. He had loved her, and trusted 
her, and died with his feeble hand in hers. 

Five o'clock ! How clearly the strokes fell on 
the silent town upon its Sabbath ! In half an 
hour it wonld be time for her to go to matins. 
With that duty, no other, short of one of life or 
death, was ever permitted by her to interfere. 
She went np-stairs, and prepared herself to go 
out, though with a sinking heart. She stood in 
fear of two things : Richard might come home 
in her absence, when it would be impossible to 
conceal from Lady Eamshaw the hour at which 
he returned ; and, secondly, some accident might 
have happened to him. It was characteristic of 
her, and her peculiar training, that this appre- 
hension was, on the whole, the lesser one of the 
two. Had she been his mother — and her solici- 
tude for him was almost as great as though she 
was — it would by this time have swallowed up 
all others. But death itself was, in her eyes, far 
less terrible than shame and sin ; for she knew 
them both. Her path had lain among them, as 
the course of a pure streamlet lies under thoras, 
briers, and between rugged rocks. The vilest 
had respected her ; the most brutal had not mo- 
lested her. Her calling had not, indeed, been 
always welcomed as one of mercy and love, but 
it had been tacitly ^pknowledged to be well-mean- 
ing, and there is no doubt that her professional 
costume — though to many of us it seems to pro- 
test too much — had been a protection to her. 
With her hood thrown over her head, and draped 
in simple black and gray, she now descends the 
stairs, like a good ghost whose heart is still with 
the struggling world that she has left ; she soft- 
ly opens the door (she has a latch-key of her own 
to let herself in with) and steps into the empty 
street. She glances quickly to left and right, 
but no living creature is to be seen ; she stands, 
and for an instant listens intently for a quick 
young footstep, but no sound breaks the silence 
of the Sabbath mom. Then, with a deep sigh, 
she hurries on through short cuts that she knows, 
and presently comes within hearing of a little 
bell that does not peal, nor toll, nor ring, but 
tinkles like the sheep-bell heard among the soli- 
tary hills, and marks the presence of a little fold 
(or, so it seems to her) of Christ's own Church. 
Then, suddenly, it is swallowed np by another 
sound, a bacchanalian song — ^some ** strange ex- 
perience of Moll and Bess " — which breaks out in 
a shrill, clear voice and fills the street ; she turns 
the comer and meets the singer face to face, a 
handsome lad, with feverish eyes and haggard 
face, who has evidently kept vigil like herself, 
though after another fashion. 

"Oh, Dick !" she cries, a volume of reproof in 
her sad tones. 

"By jingo!" says the boy. Then, with sud- 
den consciousness of the pain in the other's face, 
"I'm awfuUy sotty, Asxut'Ei^^,! WEL\\idfted." 
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CHAPTER m. 

A FICKLE. 

It was scarcely possible for two persons of one 
race to present a greater contrast to one another 
than did Edith Talbot and her nephew as thej 
stood together looking into one another's eyes, 
and j after the first shock of meeting, silent. The 
woman in her robe of charity, pale, pained, and 
austerely reproachful ; the boy in evening dress, 
rich with stads and watch-guard, but with an air 
of careless fashion seldom seen in adolescence (a 
period of life which is generally conscious of fine 
raiment), and with a smile of roguish humor, 
which not even the seriousness of his position 
could banish from his pleasant face. 

"You will break my heart, Dick,. and the 
hearts of all who love you," said Edith, slowly. 
'* Come with me." 

She would have taken his hand, but with a 
boy's pride he offered her his arm instead, and 
thus they moved on together. The bell had 
again made itself heard, and for the first time 
attracted the boy's attention. 

*' You are going to matins. Aunt Edie, I sup- 
pose," said he, gently. 

*' I am, and you are going with me. I cannot 
say, I do not feel equal to saying, what is in my 
heart about yon. Perhaps in God's house," she 
murmured, half aside, "and by the mouth of his 
appointed minister, some good seed may be sown 
even in this neglected soil that may bear fruit. 
Don't speak, Dick — think ; search your own 
soul, and pray for grace to cleanse it." 

"I'm awfully sorry. Aunt Edie; I really am. 
I know I'm a bad lot compared to you ; and if 
you think that matins will do me good, though 
I'm uncommon sleepy — But, I say, isn't this 
St. Ethelburga's?" 

"Hush! yes." They were drawing near the 
church, though slowly, for Master Richard was 
by no means .walking at the same lively pace he 
had used when his aunt met him, and which had 
seemed to keep time to his reckless song. 

"But the governor wrote to me that I was 
not to go to St. Ethelburga's.'^ 

"That is true; I had forgotten," said Sister 
Edith, stopping short. " I must not make you 
disobey your father." 

"I'll do it, you know, for your sake. Aunt 
Edie," observed the young gentleman, placidly, 
while a smile twinkled at the corners of his 
mouth ; " I'll do anything to please you." 

" It was not to please myself, Dick, that I was 
going to take you — alas! how far he is" (she 
went on unconsciously) " even from understand- 
ing what is right ! There is not even the germ 
of good." 

"I say again, Aunt Edie, I am a bad lot. 
But even the devil, you know, is not so bad as 
he's painted." 

He was perfectly serious; quite unconscious 
of the humorou? inappropriateness of his you 
know in the case of the person he was address- 
ing. "Of course, it's late, a great deal later 
than I thought it was; but I have really not 
been doing any particular harm. I met some 
old Eton fellows at Greene's, and went home 
with them to their hotel, and we played cards — " 

* * Cards ! " groaned Sister Edith. * * Yon play- 
ed cards, and on Sunday morning !" 

"Wtrfi we began on Saturday night. And 



Sunday don't begin till one gets up, you see. If 
one sat up on Sunday night till past twelve, and 
began then, I should say that was playing on 
Sunday, if you like. It would be the letter ver- 
sus the spirit. Now, you have been to bed, and 
I have not." 

" I have not been to bed, Dick ; I have been 
sitting up for you all night." 

"Oh, Aunt Edie, how awfully good of you! 
Then you sent Duncombe to bed in order that 
you might let me in without grandmamma's 
knowing about my being so late ! You are a 
regular tmmp — I mean an angel. I don't de- 
serve to have such an aunt. What a beast I was 
to be saying, ' Just one more deal ' (for I was the 
one that always wanted it), when you were wait- 
ing up for me all the while ! But then, you know, 
I didn't know it." 

"My sitting up is nothing, Dick. I would sit 
up for a week, not to screen you, indeed (as you 
imagine), from the consequences of your miscon- 
duct, but to save you from your own self." 

"I am a selfish beggar, I know," observed 
Dick, penitently. " I am afraid I have kept yon 
from matins, for one thing." 

"Yes, the door is shut; it is now too late," 
she sighed, as though her words had suggested 
something deeper than their ordinary meaning. 
"We will come home at once, and you can get 
to bed for an hour or two." 

"And you. Aunt Edie ?" There was genuine 
tenderness in the lad's tone : it was her person- 
al kindness that moved him most ; but he had a 
glimmer of the spiritual solicitude that was agi- 
tating his companion upon his accbunt. ' ' I hope 
you will also get some rest. I have told you the 
worst about myself; I have indeed. Sitting up 
is what every Eton fellow does when he gets a 
chance; and we only played sixpenny loo." 

"You were playing for money, then — gam- 
bling?" 

"Well, you wouldn't have us play for noth- 
ing? That would be mere waste of time." 

The naivete of this remark, as well as its John- 
sonian wisdom, were utterly lost upon Sister 
Edith. 

"You think it right, then, to win the money 
of your friends ?" 

" If I can get it, certainly. Unhappily I had 
no such luck, for I lost a brace of counters." * 

"A what?" 

"A couple of sovereigns." 

"And where did you get the couple of sover^ 
eigns — ^you who have just returned from school 
— to pay your debts with ?'* 

"Well, I didn't steal them. Aunt Edie," re- 
turned the young fellow, doggedly. 

"I wish to know, however, how you procured 
them." 

"Well, really, thft is Confession, and the gov- 
ernor is dead against it ; and, besides, a fellow 
is not bound to criminate himself, you know : 
that's the law of England." 

"You committed a crime, then, to get posses- 
sion of this money ?" 

* " A crime ? Certainly not. I did quite right 
— that is, I served somebody out quite right — 
but then I know you wouldn't think so. " 

" WJiether you choose to tell me or not, my 
poor lady" said Sister Edith, gravely^ " there ia 
Some (^ft Vj\v^iV\iQrw^\X,^\vQej^*-^tj^\Ks!s^^^ 
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tbis matter from, any idle cariosity, belieye me ; 
bat I have found, in my own case, when I have 
done amiss, that to confess it — though, indeed, 
it should be to some duly authorized person — 
makes the burden of sin the lighter." 

« Well, as to that, this don't weigh upon me a 
feather's weight," answered Dick, frankly ; " but 
still, you have been so awfully good to me. Aunt 
Edie, that, sooner than vex yon, I'll tell you all 
about it. You see, I ^as * sent up ' to the doc- 
tor's a week or two ago — ^that's the head-master, 
you know — ^and though I had a lot to say about 
it, and it was yery hard lines, he wouldn't hear a 
word, and swished me.'* 

" Swished you ?" 

'VYes, that's flogged me, of course; he gave 
me ten cuts, and I owed him one for each of 
them, and now I've paid him. They cost him 
just a guinea apiece." 

''I don't understand, Dick." 
. ''Well, it's this way: When one leaves Eton 
for good, you call upon the doctor to wish him 
good-bye, and you leave ten guineas lying about 
somewhere (but where he finds it quick enough, 
I'll warrant), just as you leave a pound and a shil- 
ling at the dentist's done up in white paper ; it's 
the usual fee to the head -master, which every 
fellow's governor sends him, to be given at the 
proper time; but it's not set down, I believe, in 
his college expenses. When a head-master is 
very displeased with a boy's conduct while at 
the school, he returns him this * leaving gift ' as 
a mark of censure. You may imagine, however, 
that it takes a good deal to displease him to that 
extent. At all events, he showed no signs of 
being so mortally offended with 7ne. I had my 
own feelings, on the other hand, with respect to 
that ' swishing,' and though he saw the money 
wrapped up very neatly in my hand) he never 
saw any more of it. Perhaps he thought extreme 
delicacy of mind caused me to put it away be- 
hind the furaiture somewhere, and he has been 
looking for it ever since. I only wish he may 
get it!" 

''It appears to me, sir," said Sister Edith, se- 
verely, " that you have robbed either youi' father 
or your master." 

"That is not my view of the matter. Aunt 
Edith," returned Dick, seriously; "and I have 
really thought about it a great deal. You see, 
the governor never expected to see his money 
again, and as for the doctor, be has had a fine 
imposed upon him for injustice." 

" Ho must have the money, sir, by to-morrow's 
post." 

" He shall have twenty-five bob of it, if you 
insist upon it. Aunt Edie ; but the other eight 
pound fifteen is gone in — in lucifers and sun- 
dries." 

"In lucifers and sundrj^s!" repeated Sister 
Edith, in astonished tones. 

"Well, that is, in miscellaneous expenses: 
charities, and so on. At all events^ it's gone." 

"What ! have you spent nearly nine pounds in 
the two days you have been in London ?" 

" Yes ; and I wish I had spent the rest of it,«if 
yon are thinking of paying it to the doctor." 

"I don't know what to say, or what to do with 
yon, Dick ! " cried Sister Edith, in great perplex- 
ity. 

"Say nothing at all, Aunt Edie; lett)y-gones 
^ bjr-gones; and aa for doiDg^ust let me in 



with your latch-key — there's nobody stimng ; and 
let all be forgotten and forgiven. 'Join hands 
and floods of tears. ' " 

She opened the door, and closed it behind 
them softly. 

" Now give me a kiss, Aunt Edie, and many, 
many thanks." 

But Sister Edith shook her head. The tears 
which he had so flippantly invoked were coursing 
down her pale cheeks. 

"I cant kiss you, Dick, just now ; my heart 
is too sore." 

" What a beast I am to have made it so ! I 
really will be a better boy. Aunt Edie ; at least, 
I'll try." 

His bold brown eyes looked very soft and 
dewy, and he turned his spare, olive face to- 
ward her with a beseeching smile. It was not 
in woman to resist an appeal at once so penitent 
and so tender. 

Sister Edith threw her arms about him and 
kissed his cheek. 

"Here's the five -and -twenty bob," said he, 
ruefully. "You had better take it while yon 
can, for my pockets, somehow, always seem to 
have a hole in them." 

" No, Dick, no "—she put his hand aside with 
a gentle touch — "it is not your money that I 
want. You shall send the doctor a check from 
me to-morrow." 

"But I shall never save ten pounds to pay 
you. Aunt Edie; I never could save sixpence." 

' * Tush, tush ! what matters that ? If you will 
only try to be a good man, Dick, that will repay 
me a thousand t^nes. Now, go to bed, and get 
what rest you can." 

Dick ran up-stairs like a lamplighter. " She's 
a regular brick, is Aunt Edie, let the governor 
say what he likes, "was his reflection as he threw 
off his clothes. "I felt that soft that I was 
within an ace of telling her what I had done with 
my ticker.'* 

For although his watch-guard had made so 
fine a display outside his waistcoat, there had 
been, alas ! no watch at the end of it. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ITHE WISDOM Of THE SERPENT. 

Among the many good gifts of the children 
of light there is none that is more astounding to 
those of this world — when they take the trouble 
to note it — than their powers of physical endur- 
ance. One sees a delicate, fragile woman going 
out at all hours, and in the worst of weather, 
to carry comfort to the poor ; or another sitting 
up night after night in attendance on the sick. 
Whereas the lives of woridly folks are (to them- 
selves) so valuable .that they cannot risk much 
conflict with the elements, while a late rubber at 
the club (when one is past middle- life) makes 
one "absolutely good for nothing" for the next 
day ; and tfiis is the more curious, since, as a 
rule, one is not much given to fasting even on 
Fridays, nor to impairing one's natur^ vigor by 
stripes with a knotted cord, or the wearing of 
hair-shirts — ^practices, as one is given to under- 
stand, which are indulged in by some of the 
godly. 

In spite of SUlex Editb's vi^l, for example. 
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she appeared at the hreak&st-tahle at the nsnal 
hoar, and without any of those appearances of 
fatigue, which a young lady who has' heen kept 
up at a hall ''till the small hours" would have 
been certiun to exhibit. Master Bichard Talbot, 
on the other hand, looked not only very sleepy, 
but slightly sheepish, for be was not sure that he 
was ''out of the wood," as he expressed it, with 
respect to his delinquency of the previous night. 
His apprehensions were, however, unfounded. 

' ' You did not come home Tery early last night, 
I am afraid. Master Dick," was all that his 
grandmother said to him by way of rebuke ; and 
he bad the grace to reply that he was sorry any 
one should have been kept up on his account. 

DuncOmbe smiled, as he handed the muffins, 
with the air of a faithful retainer, who can for- 
give a good deal to a youthful scion of his mis- 
tress's house, 9Xid nothing more was said about 
the matter. 

Her ladyship, and her grandson went to church 
together, and the latter found the family pew so 
comfortable that he took a refreshing ^eep dur- 
ing the sermon, from which he had the good- 
fortune, as he flattered himself, to wake at the 
proper moment without exciting obsenration. 
His grandmother was quite conscious of his 
crime; but, as she had seen him drop half a 
crown into the collecting plate (though, to do 
him justice, without the least o^entation), she 
deemed that act of benevolence had more than 
counterbalanced his weakness, and forbore to re- 
prove him. Perhaps it should be confessed that 
her ladyship did not hei'self find sermons very 
attractive. The vehemence with which her niece 
had taken one Tiew of religious life, and her 
nephew and son-in-law the other, had made her 
very charitable to persons that were not very 
earnest in either direction ; and, in particular, 
she was not displeased that her grandson, not- 
withstanding his father's example, had shown his 
preference to "good works" over "doctrine." 

Sister Edith, of course, worshipped at St. 
Ethelburga's, and after service did not appear at 
the well -furnished luncheon -table in Gresham 
Street. She repaired to Ford's Alley, a neigh- 
boring by -street, where her person was more 
familiar than her name, and indeed where only 
a few of the many who had good cause to wel- 
come her knew her as Miss Talbot at aJL The 
house she entered differed only from the rest of 
its humble neighbors in the fiict that it had been 
painted at a recent date — a thing which had not 
happened to the others within the memory of 
man— and that, within, it was as clean as white- 
wash and soap could xhake it. The arrange- 
ments in-doors were somewhat peculiar. In the 
low room on which the door opened from the 
street there were arranged two narrow tables of 
deal, set forth as if for a substantial meal, and 
on the forms that ran round them were seated 
some thirty little children. Their faces, worn 
and pinched by poverty and pain, showed genu- 
ine pleasure as she came in ; but they did not 
rise to greet her, for they were all either invalids 
or cripples. Perhaps not one of them had ever 
known what it was to have a meat dinner wcdl 
cooked, except at that house of entertainment, 
where nothing was charged, and everything, 
though plain, was of the best. To be on Sister 
Edith's dinner-list was an honor more coveted 
by the juveniles ofFord^s Alley than is adnut- 



tance to the ndost exclusive mansions of May- 
fair by the nouveattx riches. Those who were 
hale and hearty actually envied their sick fel- 
lows, whose ailments were the passports to this 
paradise. It was only the very little ones who 
were allowed to drum npon the table with their 
spoon and fork, at the spectacle of the huge 
joint when it was borne in triumph into the 
room, but the sparkling eyes of the rest expressed 
their rapture. For the moment— and for twenty 
minutes afterward<^the crippled limb, the couch 
of pain, the days devoid of play, the restless 
nights, were all forgotten in the enjoyment of 
their meal. It was a pleasant sight, and yet a 
sad one too, when one thought of what these 
young lives must be to which this simple treat 
seemed like a foretaste of heaven. There was 
an elfin look about many of ^he little guests, as 
though thev had grown old ere they had emerged 
from childhood ; they had seen so much of the 
struggle for life among their elders, they had 
heard so much (for the poor have no reticence 
about such matters) of the burden that thdr 
existence was to others, that they had become 
thoughtful ere most of us have need to think, 
and sad without having exhausted, nay scarcely 
experienced, a pleasure. 

• Strange and weird as thev might look, the 
person who ministered to their wants — who 
waited while Sister Edith carved — had an ap- 
pearance still more singular, and even uncanny. 
In stature she was a dwarf, bat the diminutive- 
ness of her form excited no astonishment, by 
reason of the more striking attractions of her 
&ce; its complexion was as fair as that of a 
child, but the skin was a mere net -work of 
wrinkles, which yet did not give the appearance 
of extreme age ; indeed^she was yet active and 
vigorous, as was evident from her bearing in the 
smoking joint and setting it on the table appar- 
ently without effort. Picture to yourself one of 
those portraits of young girls by some ancient 
master, the lines and lineaments whereof sur- 
vive, but the canvas of which time has cracked 
in ten thousand places, and you will have an 
idea of the fece of Susan Parkes — only the 
cracks in her case were beautifully clear. Her 
eyes were dark and lustrous, though her hair 
was gray; and she would have been almost 
pretty — though in a quaint style — but for her 
eyebrows, which, huge and shaggy, overhung her 
brows like a ridge of rank gray grass, and for- 
bade you to forget that the creature who wore 
them was not as others are, but what some would 
even call a monstrosity. She walked, too— or, 
rather, waddled — like a walking doll ; and alto- 
gether, one would have said, was a figure to 
make lively children laugh, and timid ones trem- 
ble. So £kr, however, was this the case vrith her 
present guests, that they held Susan Parkes in a 
reverence such as many of them, alas ! . could not 
pay to their own mothers, and looked upon her 
as an earthly giver of good, compared with whom 
the "fairy godmother" of fiction — wherewith 
those poor litUe souls had a veiy slight acquaint- 
ance — sunk into insignificance. We have been 
told on the best authority (t. e., his own) that a 
certain very clever fellow, who squinted, was only 
one-quarter of an hour behind the handsomest 
of his sex in getting into the good graces of his 
feUow-cteat.\XT^%\ «a!i SI X^^skqX^ ^\ Vstos.\«& ^s^ 
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ger one of goodness, which, once having overtak- 
en it in the aflfections, moves on with strides thiit 
the other can never riv^l. The latter, indeed, 
is as a cut flower, which ravishes the eye at first 
sight, and attracts it beyond that which is in the 
earth in bud ; but every day it loses some charm, 
while every day its rival grows and blows, and 
when the one is stale and withered, the other is 
radiant and fragrant stilL 

"Well, Susan, how are our young people ?" in- 
quired Sister Edith, cheerfully, whose arrival ap- 
peared to be the signal for bringing in the joint, 
and who took up her place at once at the head 
of the table, standing. 

Before Susan could reply, the children burst 
into a little hymn, which, in view of the beef, was 
nnqnestionably a psalm of thanksgiving, what 
doubt soever might have been engendered by its 
time and tune. A musical ear might very possi- 
bly have been dissatisfied with the performance, 
but the very quavering and incertitude of their 
tiny voices had a pathos of their own beyond the 
reach of art. It was not '* a feast for the gods " 
that was spread on that narrow table and be- 
neath that lowly roof, but it was a feast that the 
gods must surely have looked kindly on. When 
it was over, and certain oranges had been pro- 
duced, at the appearance of whith the children's 
eyes enlarged and glistened as though they be- 
held the golden fruit of the Hesperides, Sister 
Edith turned to her assistant, and said, 'H[s your 
sister-in-law still with you ?" 

'* Yes, ma'am ; you will find her up-stairs with 
Lucy." 

Edith nodded, and leaving Susan to superin- 
tend the dessert (which had become a wholesale 
manufactory of orange ''pigs"), ascended the 
narrow stairs, and, knocking softly at the door, 
entered the room above. The apaitment was 
barely and cheaply iiimished, and resembled oth- 
er rooms in the same locality, save that it was 
scrupulously clean ; yet it was not devoid of at 
least one article of luxury. On the table lay an 
open box, in which reposed, on a cushion of vel- 
vet made to fit its form, a large and veiy hand- 
some flute. This made as prominent an object 
in the place as a huge vase or statue would have 
done in a mora splendid apartment. A girl, 
half child, half woman, of remarkable beauty, 
was standing over it, and regarding it with much 
apparent admiration. Her frame was tall, and 
thin, and undeveloped; but the beauty of her 
face was, for her years (which were but seven- 
teen), singularly mature. Her large hazel eyes 
had a steadfastness in them which would have 
marred their comeliness had it been less com- 
plete ; the lines of her month, notwithstanding 
that the lips were shaped like the bow of Cupid, 
were resolute almost to hardness ; while her jaw 
— the only defect in her features — ^was of that 
massive kind which in a man we associate with 
obstinacy. Even now, as she looked up at the en- 
trance of the new-comer, an expression of deter- 
mination, nay, even of defiance, rose into her face, 
which seemed to a spectator wholly uncalled for. 

There was nothing in Sister Edith's mien, nor 
in her salutation, to suggest antagonism ; indeed, 
her words were not spoken to the girl at ail 
(though they had reference to her), but were ad- 
dressed to her mother, a fragile and sickly-look- 
f/j^ woman, who sat in a low chair by the win- 
dow, reading. 
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Why, Martha, your Lucy is grown quite a 
woman!" 

''She is tall enough, Miss Edith, that's true," . 
answered the person addressed, rising slowly from 
her seat, and dropping a courtesy as she spoke; 
''I'm almost afraid as she will outgrow her 
strength." 

"And yet she looks strong and healthy," said 
Sister Edith, turning to the girl with a pleasant 
smile, which the object of her admiration did not 
seem, nevertheless, to take in good part. She 
disliked being spoken of in the third person, "as 
though she were a horse or a cow, instead of a 
human being," as she afterward expressed it. 
Sister Edith was famous for her judidous be- 
havior in her dealings with the poor ; but Lucy 
Lindon had a nature which suspected patronage 
in all relations with her superiors, and resented 
it. Mrs. Parkes, her mother, had.married again, 
and, in so doing, had lost much of that maternfd 
influence which would otherwise have been cer- 
tainly directed to amend this disposition in her 
offspring. 

" Well, Lucy, and how do you like London ?" 
inquired Sister Edith, kindly. 

"Well, ma'am, one doesn't see mnch of the 
bright side of it in Ford's Alley, I reckon ; but 
from what I have seen, I prefer it to Durnton." 

"Indeed! then I differ from you/' said the 
other, with a half-sigh. " When I was your age 
I thought Durnton the pleasantest spot in the 
world." 

"I find it dull," said Lucy, quietly. 

" But you have plenty to do, I should think, 
in helping your mother ; and the work that should 
be most welcome is what we do for those who are 
dear to us. Yoiing girls should never feel dull." 

" Well, you see, Miss Edith," interposed the 
elder woman, "there is really not much to be 
done at home, and what Lucy does is done quick- 
ly, and, I am bound to say, done well. And 
when the work's over, she's no great reader, 
though, like her aunt, she has a taste for music." 

' ' That is a harmless taste enough. You don't 
play the flute, I suppose, like your Aunt Susan ? 
It is a very unusual gift for one of your sex." 

"No, ma'am, I don't play the flute," said 
Lucy, whose eyes were still fixed upon the in- 
strument in question. " I don't play anything, 
and for a very good reason — I have got nothing 
to play upon." 

"Lor, Lucy!" exclaimed her mother, "how 
can yon talk like that ? She's every bit as much a 
mnsican in her way as Susan. If it wasn't Sun- 
day, you should hear hpr sing, Miss Edith." 

Lucy's beautiful face was overspread by an 
expression of serene contempt, that seemed to 
include at once her singing talents and the utter- 
er of these encomiums hereelf. 

"Mother knows nothing about music," said 
she, "and I very little. I can just amuse my- 
self, that's all." 

"That is not your aunt Susan's view," re- 
turned Mrs. Parkes ; "she says you have great 
gifts, if you had but a teacher." 

Edith stood looking from one to the other of 
the speakers, with a grave face. Perhaps one 
of them, at least, expected that she would pursue 
this subject to some practical result, but if so, she 
was doomed to disappointment. 

"Your foster -son, Master Bichard, is up in 
1 London, MaxlYift. "Wawi -vwv ia«sA see him at 
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the Tower yoa will hardly know him ; daring his 
last half at school he has become qaite a young 
man." 

** Nay, but we have seen him, Miss Edith : he 
called here only yesterday ; and a very kind and 
thoug^htful thing it was of him to come and see 
me. 

*' Indeed! He never told me he had been 
here, nor was I aware that he knew you were in 
London." 

*' Well, I suppose my husband told him. Yon 
see, since he has « been made keeper, Master 
Richard sees a good deal of him in the sporting 
way ; and he was writing to him about the pros- 
pect of birds and that, and I suppose put in that 
Lucy and I were come to town for a few days. 
I must say for Master Richard that he has no 
pride about him, and never forgets his old foster- 
mother." 

'* Richard has a kind heart," said Sister Edith, 
with a smile that contrasted strangely with a 
certain air of anxiety that had suddenly come 
over her. ''I suppose he is a general favorite 
at Durnton." 

''That he is, ma'am, though, lo be sure, his 
high spirits sometimes lead him a little astray." 

*' Is he much with your husband ?" inquired 
Sister Edith, with sudden sharpness. 

*' Oh, not to signify y ma'am : she laid a mark- 
ed stress upon that word. "They go a-shoot- 
ing together in the season, but that's wholesome 
work. Of course, George ain't no saint, but he's 
been going straight this long time, and if it were 
otherwise I don't see as Master Richard could 
Lirn any harm of him. George likes him too 
well for that, as, indeed, he has cause; it was 
through Master Richard that he got his place 
under the squire ; and, then, the dear lad is so 
open-handed with his bacca and things. By- 
the-bye, Miss Edith," continued Mrs. Parkes, 
changing her feeble and somewhat fq>ologetic 
tone for one of unwonted decision, *'I have got 
something on my mind with regard to Master 
Richard. When he came here the other day he 
left a present behind him, and I think it right 
to tell you what it was ; for if you have any ob- 
jection to Lucy's keeping it — Bring it here, 
girl, and let me show it to Miss Edith." 

"I can show it myself, mother," said Lucy, 
producing from her bosom a locket of gold, 
heart-shaped, and of the size of a filbert, which 
was hung round her neck by a silk ribbon. She 
did not take off the ribbon, but held out the lock- 
et in a manner that meant very clearly, " You 
may look as much as you please ; but the thing 
is mine, and I mean to keep it." 

Sister Edith, Iiowever, did not seem to notice 
this, and cast on the object in question a glance 
of calm indifference. 

" Richard is always lavish, "she swd ; " but if 
he wishes to spend his pocket-money in such a 
foolish fashion I cannot help it." 

" Well, I did not mean the value of the gift. 
Miss Edith," said the elder woman, "though, in- 
deed, it must have cost a pretty penny. I thought 
perhaps you might object to Lucy's wearing it." 

"/object, Mrs. Parkes?" and for the first 
time there was an air of hauteur in Sister Edith's 
voice ; " nay, she is your daughter, not mine. I 
think, indeed, that it is an unsuitable oniament 
for a person in her position to wear, and a very 
silly gift for Bichard to choose for the child ; but 
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I don't see how she could well have done other- 
wise than accept it." 

Mrs. Parkes uttered a sigh of relief. •Lucy 
put back the locket in her bosom with the air 
of one who has half drawn his sword and re- 
places it in his scabbard, since there is no occa- 
sion for its use, but who would have been quite 
as willing to have settled the matter by cold 
steel. 

"And how long are you going to stay in 
London, Maitha ?" inquired Sister Edith. 

"Well, ma'am, I think Tuesday " — Lucy drew 
herself up quickly like a swan who has been 
stooping for a draught of water, and is disturbed 
by some strange sound — "or Wednesday, at 
farthest, will see us back again at Durnton." 

"Yon will remember me to all old friends, 
Martha. I am glad to have seen you, and your 
daughter tod." She shook hands with both of 
them in her gi*ave fashion, and descended to the 
room below, where she found Susan alone, clear- 
ing away the remainder of the feast — which com- 
prised one huge bone and much orange-peel. 

"I hope. Miss Edith, Martha told you about 
that locket," said the dwarf, directly the other 
made her appearance. 

" Oh yes, she told me." 

"I am glad of that, for it comes better from 
her month than mine. In my ofmiion, as I told 
Martha, the girl ought never to have been per- 
mitted to accept it." 

"Perhaps it was better not to make a fuss 
about it, Susan, though it was indeed a most ill- 
advised and injudicious gift. Enough to turn 
the child's head if she had been a little older." 

A reply rose to the other's lips, but got no 
farther. She saw by Sister Edith's face that 
that lady understood the matter better than she 
chose to allow. 

'.^Has Lucy really a talent for music, Susan ?" 

"She has an excellent ear for it ; and, though 
I don't pretend to be a judge of singing, she 
seems to me to have a very sweet voice." 

" Then if that was cultivated, she might turn 
out to be a good singer." 

" Why, yes, miss, I think there is no doubt of 
that" 

Sister Edith nodded, smiled pleasantly, and 
took her leave. 

Meanwhile there had been a little talk up- 
stairs. 

"Well, Lucy, I am glad that you may keep 
your locket, though I don't think Miss Edith 
was best pleased." 

"I am sorry for that, mother," answered the 
girl, indifferently; "but I should have kept it in 
any case, since it was given me for my own." 

She had taken it out once more, and was re- 
garding it with an air of tenderness that suited 
ill with her haughty tone. " It was very lucky, 
however, Lucy, that Miss Edith didn't ask to see 
the inside of it. Shut it up and put it away. I 
hear your aunt's step coming up-stairs." 

If Sister Edith had opened the locket, she 
would have seen something more familiar than 
welcome — namely, the face of her nephew Rich- 
ard, which he had had photographed at Eton for 
the very purpose of being fitted into that golden 
heart. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CONFESSIONS. 

It is difficult to fathom, the mind of a man — 
not in a general way, because of its profundity — 
but by reason of the many streams and eddies 
which divert the plumb-line, and prevent its go- 
ing straight to the bottom. A straw may show 
which way the wind blows the straw, but not 
which way the wind blows. And what is true 
of a man's mind is true, in a less degree, of the 
mind of a boy. We are quite sure, in the lat- 
ter case (as is also only too likely in the for- 
mer), that self forms the chief ingredient ; but 
on the other hand, having forgotten our own 
boyhood, with its disproportionate hopes and 
fears, and finite pleasures, we are at fault for the 
springs of action. But in the case of the Ado- 
lescent, or Hobbledehoy, as he is contemptuously 
termed by his elders, it is scarcely necessary to 
use the dredging-machine. We may take it for 
granted that his mind is more or less fixed upon 
the fair sex. 

It was early days, some will think, for Master 
Richard Talbot to have given his photograph in 
a heart-shaped locket to the object of his affec- 
tions ; but, then, youth at Eton is precocious. 
These two — he and "the beloved object" — had 
not been at school together, like the youthful 
Scotch lovers, and "skelped together hame" af- 
tenvard, but they had learned "one lesson fi-om 
the same book" — to love one another. From 
childhood upward Lucy had been his playmate 
in the summer woods about Duraton Regis, and 
"pu'ed the gowans fine" to pour into each oth- 
er's laps ; they had sought in company along the 
desolate shores of the Dom for the marsh flower 
and the feathery rush; they had sat hand -in- 
hand for hours and watched the Noithei-n Ocean 
beat against the sea-wall, and its awful diapason 
had been music to them. What did it matter, 
thought the neighbors, if the heir of the Tower 
and the child of his foster-mother found their 
chief pleasure in each other's society? Lucy's 
step-father, George Parkes, bore, it is true, a very 
indifferent character; but even if he did teach 
the lad to snare a hare or kill a pheasant on its 
perch without the aid of a gun, they were his fa- 
ther's hares and pheasants, and would be his own 
one day. There was no. flaw to speak of in this 
reasoning, only the good folks who took this phil- 
osophic view of the matter overlooked the lapse 
of time, which brings about other changes than 
decay and death. Mr. Talbot the elder, whose 
business it was, as they justly said, to look after 
the lad, did not much concern himself with sub- 
lunary matters, but kept his thoughts fixed on 
higher things; whereas Mr. George Parkes, whose 
business it was to look after the girl, saw nothing 
objectionable in the intimacy between the two 
young people, and, in fact, had done his best, es- 
pecially of late, to encouraga it. 

Lucy's mother was a well-meaning but weak 
woman, rather afraid of her daughter (who, in 
addition to an independent fortune of two hun- 
dred pounds to come to her when of age, had a 
very decided temper of her own), and very much 
afraid of her husband, whose arguments, power- 
' ful in themselves, it was whispered, were some- 
times hacked hy the application of a broom-han- 
dle or other handy weapon of persuasion. The 
coarse of Master Richard's true love had, there- 



fore, hitherto run smoothly enough, as regarded 
the young lady's family; but he had now re- 
ceived intimation of opposition on the part of 
his own, and from an unexpected quarter. It 
seemed to him a most abnormal as well as un- 
justifiable proceeding that "Sister Edith," dead 
as she professed to be to earthly vanities, should 
meddle with any affair of the heart ; yet this she 
had done in his case, and with considerable vigor. 

On her return from the "children's dinner- 
table " on that Sunday afternoon, she had had a 
long private interview witli her nephew, in which 
she had exhibited quite unlooked-for views of 
practical life and conduct. He had done his 
best to " block " everything she said, as he after- 
ward expressed it, for he knew that scoring was 
out of the question, but be was, nevertheless, 
bowled out. 

"I have found out how you spent your mon- 
ey, sir, since you came to London," were her first 
words. 

Dick's face was a picture. For a moment he 
looked a little anxious, like some gentleman of 
shady habits at a pdlice-court, who has not yet 
heard the particular "charge" upon which he 
has been apprehended ; but almost immediately 
he began to laugh outright. 

"You must be very clever. Aunt Edie, for 
upon my life, I can't tell you how it has gone 
myself.'* 

"Yon bought a gold locket with it for Lucy 
Parkes." 

Thereupon was at once disproved the libellous 
assertion that no Eton boy in the fifth form can 
blush; for into Dick's olive &ce came a very 
decided tinge of color. 

"I did buy her a locket ; but it was not with 
that money," replied he, with unwonted dogged- 
ness. It was a very foolish reply, and one which 
would have only occurred to a very young of- 
fender. Indeed, had he been really the gentle- 
man in trouble of whom we have hypothetically 
spoken, he would have previously been put upon 
his guaixl by the law itself, and solemnly warn- 
ed not to commit himself by any such impulsive 
statement. Poor Dick thought he had found a 
flaw in the indictment, instead of laying himself 
open to a new and equally serious charge. 

"Then where did you get the first money? 
Did your father intrust you with any other sums 
than the head-master's fee, and which you simi- 
larly misappropriated?" 

" It was my own money : I raised it at the 
pawnbroker's on my watch ;" and Dick dangled 
his Albert guard with nothing at the end of it, to 
corroborate his assei'tion. 

It was very lucky for him that Sister Edith, 
through her relations with her poor clients, was 
familiar with the pawnbroking system, and was, 
therefore, not so shocked at this avowal as other 
persons in her position would have been. Lady 
Earnshaw, for example, would have been horri- 
fied by such a revelation of depravity. Never- 
theless, her manner was very grave and almost 
stem, as she replied, "Oh, you pawned the watch 
that your grandmother gave you on your birth- 
day ! Suppose she was to ask to see it ?" 

" I should not tell a lie. Aunt Edie." 

Here the accused made the first point in his 
own favor, and I am afraid " the court was with 
him" fvom that moment, notwithstanding its 
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boy's positiveness, so different from the evasions 
and falsehoods she was accustomed to meet with 
in the youth of another class ; and she did not, 
perhaps, take into account how generous treat- 
ment and a position of social superiority lead to 
truth (except in the basest characters), as natu- 
rally as poveity and dependence to lying. 

'* I suppose not, Richard ; yet the truth would 
distress her almost as much as a lie. That 
watch must be redeemed at once." 

** I'm awfully sorry. Aunt Edie ; but I tore np 
the ticket." 

' ' Tore up the ticket I -What for ?" 

"Well, I'll tell you, and then you'll see that 
it's not worth while to get the watch out. I was 
running down-stairs at *my tutor's,' and it some- 
how jumped out of my pocket and fell on the 
pavement of the hall. It never went again, ex- 
cept for a moment or two, nnless it was laid 
upon its back ; and so I *■ popped ' it for three 
pounds. You may wonder how I got so much 
money on it ; but the fact is, the man had had 
it once or twice before the accident — and not 
knowing it had now only a 'horizontal move- 
ment' (as I've heard him call it), he advanced 
the same sum as usual, and, you see, I knew it 
would not be worth while to redeem it at the old 
price, and so I tore np the ticket" 

' ' Richard Talbot, you are a veiy wicked boy !" 

'* I know I'm a bad lot, Aunt Edie. I was 
born so ; father says we are all born so, till some- 
thing happens — I don't quite know what it is. 
I only know it hasn't happened to me." 

This was another point in Dick's favor. The 
terrible manner (as his aunt thought it) of his 
bringing-up, the heretical notions that had been 
instilled into him from his childhood, were an 
excuse for almost anything that was amiss in 
the lad. There was, nevertheless, a certain scora 
in her tone (very rarely found there) as she re- 
plied, *'If I were you, Richard, I would not 
speak of religion of any kind when confessing to 
have cheated a tradesman." 

Then once more this incorrigible boy burst 
into laughter, which it must be confessed was of 
a genuine sort, not defiant nor cynical, but a 
wholesome fit of merriment produced by the very 
source of fun — ^the sense of incongruity. 

"My dear aunt Edie, if you only knew old 
Pledge! — the downiest, wiliest, thievingest old 
Jew jeweller out of Newgate. He charged me 
for that very locket (as I have since found out, 
for another fellow bought one exactly like it) 
nearly twice its value, because he knew I had 
the money in my pocket, since he had just ad- 
vanced it on the watch. Once — just once — out 
of a dozen transactions I have had with him, 
I have got this little rise out of him ; and you 
talk of cheating. Cheating Mr. Josiah Pledge ! 
You might just as well attempt to cheat the — 
why, dear me, anybody!" concluded Master 
Richard, in some confusion. 

** Because a person such as you describe has be- 
haved ill to you, Richard, is no reason why you 
should take an underhand advantage of him. 

*' Advantage ! I wish I could think that had 
happened; I ha%'e no doubt that even now he 
has made a good bargain, though not so good as 



he imagined. I am sure he has, by the way in^ a watch-maker ?" 
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which he grinned at me the next time — that is, 
I mean, the next time I met him, and when, of 
cour^, be had found it out," 



*^ So young Eton gentlemen frequent pawn- 
brokers' shops as other boys at other schools go 
to the pastry-cook's ?" 

'*No, Aunt Edie; but some of them have a 
taste for jewelleiy, or like to buy it for their sis- 
ters." Dick had just avoided the pitfall " sweet- 
hearts," and a quick turn of the tongue landed 
him on this firm domestic ground. '^ I dare say 
there are very few fellows who know he is a 
pawnbroker ; but somehow I found it out ; and 
when one wants a little money — and I'm always 
wanting it. Aunt Edie — Josiah's shop is a great 
convenience." 

"I wish to hear nothing more, Richard, of 
such disgraceful doings, "said Sister Edith. '* I 
will send to Windsor to-morrow and get back 
the watch ; if it can't be made to go, you shall 
have another like it." 

"Oh, Aunt Edie!" 

She held up her hand for silence. "I don't 
want your thanks, Richard. If you are really 
grateful, show it by amendment. About one 
thing I have made up my mind — you will re- 
turn home to-moiTow. London is not a proper 
place for a boy who has no one to look after him, 
and who has no good principles to keep him 
straight. There shall be no gambling, nor com- 
ing home at daylight, while you are (ostensibly) 
nnder your grandmother's care." 

"Let me stay till Wednesday, Aunt Edie," 
pleaded Dick, with downcast eyes. 

"Why?" 

He felt, though he did not meet her gaze, that 
Aunt Edie was looking him through and through. 

" Well, I had promised to meet a friend, who 
is going to the Crystal Palace on Tuesday with 
a relative. " 

"Your friend must be content with his rela- 
tive." 

"Well, but suppose I don't choose to go?" 
said the lad. "You've been very good to me, 
I don't deny ; but I am not a child. Aunt Edie." 

"No, for you lack the innocence of childhood. 
If you refuse to go, I will tell your grandmother 
what time you came home this morning." 

" Well, that is mean ; for you gave me to un- 
derstand you wouldn't. That's what the gov- 
ernor would call Jesuitical." 

The color rushed into Sister Edith^s face as 
though he had struck it with his hand. 

"No, I didn't mean that, Aunt Edie!" ex- 
claimed he, eagerly. " Of couree, you could tell 
her about the watch; and that hole would be 
quite deep enough for me. Let there be ' Pax ' 
between us; that's what we say at Eton, when 
we make up a quarrel. I'll go home to-moiTOw, 
if you wish it ; only, how are you going to ex- 
plain it to the govepior ?" « 

"I will get your grandmother to do that, and, 
if possible, without getting you into trouble ; but, 
of course, I must tell her something.*' 

" Don't say anything about old Pledge— and 
the— the locket," said Dick, sheepishly. 

" Of course not. There would, however, have 
been no harm in giving a present to your foster- 
mother's child if you had bought it with your 
own pocket-money, though the gift you chose 
was ridiculously unsuitable. Is this Mr. Pledge 



es. 



"Yes; at least, I suppose so: he sells watcU- 
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your watch is, you can tell her with truth that it 
is at the watch-maker's." 

"By Jove, Aunt Edie, what a oner* you are 
to get a fellow oat of a scrape !" 

" I wish I could get you out of the faults that 
lead to the scrapes." 

So the interview had ended. Aunt Edie 
proved as good as her word, and contrived to 
explain her nephew's sudden departure to Lady 
Eamshaw (he called it "squaring his grand- 
mother ") without getting him into trouble with 
her. She even purchased for him a silver watch, 
as a temporary substitute for that in the custo- 
dy of Mr. Pledge, and also sent a check to the 
head-master for the money that her young rel- 
ative had omitted, by mistake, to leave behind 
him. 

But there was one item in the arrangements 
which Master Richard resented extremelv. He 
had a companion on his way to the Eastern 
Counties railway - station in the person of the 
Rev. Gerald Vane, who, happening to look in, 
in Gresham Street, on Monday morning on his 
way to that very pait of the town, was offered 
by Sister Edith a seat in his cab. Nothing could 
be more natural than such a proceeding, only 
Dick had a shrewd suspicion that the whole plan 
had been designed to see him safe into the train, 
and on his way home. He had no very great 
admiration for ecclesiastics generally — in the 
circles at Eton in which Dick moved they were 
called "devil-dodgers" — and Mr. Vane was an 
object of his especial dislike. He didn't lay 
everything to heart that his father said; but 
when it was of a character that suited with his 
own ideas it had its weight, and his father had 
said some very severe things of "Father Vane." 
One of them was that he was not so solicitous 
to be Aunt Edie's "father "as her "husband," 
and that not so much in view of her spiiitual 
gifts as of her temporal possessions. Not that 
Aunt Edie was rich ; her father had not wronged 
his son, as he had at one time apprehended, by 
making her hio heir ; but he had left her an in- 
come which, in the eyes of an ascetic ecclesiastic 
accustomed to the root and the spring — but not, 
perhaps, preferring them — might seem consider- 
able. Mr. Vane was younger than Aunt Edie 
— a circumstance which surely should have dis- 
armed distrust ; on the contrary, with some cyn- 
ical persons it increased it. He was also under- 
stood to be vowed to celibacy, but even that did 
not absolve him from this injuiious suspicion; 
it greatly confirmed it. 

Mr. Gerald Vane was a well -looking young 
man, and, moreover, looked a gentleman. But 
for. a slight squint, which almost always lends a 

C' lister expression to the face, he would have 
en a very handsome man.* It was impossible 
— in his clothes, at least, to mistake him for any- 
thing but what he was — an English clergyman 
of the highest and driest school. He had never 
worn even a black cravat since the day of his or- 
dination — nothing but the stiifest white ones; 
nor was a vestige of shiit-coUar to be seen above 
it. His coat, on the other hand, was all collar, 
and stood up about him like the ruff of a pigeon. 
How he got into his waistcoat was a secret known 
only to himself, his tailor, and (possibly) his con- 
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fessor. It had no visible fastening of any kind, 
and looked like a bishop's silk apron worn a sto- 
ry higher. His hair was short atid straight, and 
veiy smooth. His voice was as gentle as a wom- 
an's, and much more persuasive with the sex 
than any female voice. He was not, however, 
as we have hinted, a favorite with Lady Eam- 
shaw, who held out to him two jewelled fingers 
by way of greeting. This was her least favora- 
ble form of salutation ; her ordinary acquaint- 
ances got three fingers. When Richard bade 
her good-bye, she gave him her whole hand (with 
a sovereign in it), and kissed his cheek. She 
liked handsome lads, and not the less if they 
were a tiifie reckless ; she did not, as a rule, like 
clergymen, especially that section of them who 
attribute potency and importance to their own 
calling. I am afraid her venerable face wore a 
sly smile that was not altogether good-natured, 
as she saw the two gentlemen depart in company. 
Sister Edith did not observe this, or she would 
scarcely have remarked, when they had gone, 
" It is a great relief to me that dear Dick has 
left us in safe hands. I trust Mr. Vane " (she 
never called him "Father Vane "before her 
aunt) " will have the opportunity of saying a word 
in season before he parts from him." 

"I think he had much better not." 
Oh, aunt ! why not ?" 

Well, I mean for his own sake. He's a very 
nice-spoken young man, no doubt ; but Dick will 
eat him." 

Although the prophecy was not literally ac- 
complished, it must be confessed that Mr. Vane 
found Master Richard by no means conciliatory, 
and even slightly rude. It was quite in vain 
that, in a praiseworthy attempt to imitate the 
apostolic example of being all things to all men, 
the good man tried to affect the manners of a 
man of the world, to win the ear of his compan- 
ion, and then to instil in it the words of wisdom. 
So far as that little device was concerned, he 
might just as well have put on his bands, taken 
out a sermon, and preached it at him. Dick had 
an instinctive sense of f^ny design to improve his 
mind, no matter under what form it offered it^ 
self, and resented it extremely. 

"Jolly place, London," observed the curate 
cheeifully, as they rolled through the not very 
"jolly " streets that formed their route to Shore- 
ditch. " You have had a pleasant time of it, no 
doubt." 

"Oh, pretty well." 

" Been to the theatre, and so on, I suppose ?" 

"No; only to the so-on — the music-hall." 

This was rather startling ; but perhaps, thought 
the curate, this disagreeable young person, who 
had been brought up almost as a Dissenter, might 
be referring to Exeter Hall, where, he believed, 
between the eccentric outbreaks of heterodoxy, 
there were lucid intervals Of music. 

"Music is a great interpreter of the emo- 
tions," observed Mr. Vane, thoughtfully, " and 
an innocent as well as wholesome veereation. 
You have choral service at Eton, have you not ?" 

" I believe you !" said Master Richard, and he 
laughed, as if at the recollection of some stroke 
of humor. 

" You find nothing to laugh at in that, I hope !" 

^observed the curate, with severity ; for there are 

^«omQ things (though they are different ones} that 
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** Quite the contrary," answered Dick, coolly. 
" I was thinking of the fun one gets out of the 
choristers. You give them nuts, you know — six- 
pennyworth among the lot will do it — and then 
they can^t sing a note." 

**And do you think that quite fair?" inquired 
the curate. He spoke very quietly, but he would 
have liked nothing better at that moment than 
to have seen his young companion kneeling at 
the block — not, indeed, at Tower Hill, but in that 
chamber at Eton College which is dedicated to 
flagellation. 

**Fair! Well, the choristers like it, and we 
like it. What would you have ?'* 

'* And the congregation ?" 

" Well, we are the congregation ; so, you see, 
everybody's pleased." 

*^I don't think Sister Edith would be pleased 
if she heard of such proceedings." 

"That is a pity," said Dick. *'But I have 
not the pleasure of your Sister Edith's acquaint- 
ance." 

The curate's smooth, pale face became scarlet. 

" I was speaking of your aunt, sir." 

*' Oh, indeed! She is generally called Miss 
Talbot, except by her near relatives." 

It would have been difficult, and evidently 
have given occasion for injurious remarks, had 
the curate attempted to explain to this young 
desperado the theory of spiritual relationship as 
taught by the Church ; and, moreover, he was 
beginning to feel very uncomfoitable from the 
fumes of an immense cigar which Master Kich- 
ard had lit up. It would be improper to say 
that the good ecclesiastic felt angry, but he would 
have liked to have handed his companion over 
to the secular arm for summary chastisement. 
However, he did make one more effort at concil- 
iation, as they passed by the refreshment-room 
at the station. 

"Will you have a bunn, Richard ?" he said. 

"A bunn!" cried Dick, while all the outraged 
dignity of the Etonian flashed from his eyes. *' I 
may have been rude, sir, but I am not a bear." 

He threw himselr into the train, and plunged 
into the pages of the Sporting Li/eyWhilQ the curate 
watched by the carriage door, like a good angel 
baffled. He had performed his mission so far as 
seeing the young gentleman safely " off," but he 
conld scarcely be said to have done much toward 
his moral development. He sighed as he left the 
station. " If I were to tell his aunt the naked 
truth, I should say *That boy will be hung."* 

The curate, on the other hand, passed from 
Richard's mind as soon as he lost sight of him, 
and was replaced by even a more attractive ob- 
ject — a tall and shapely figure with hazel eyes 
and a profusion of nut-brown hair. He could 
not meet her at the Crystal Palace, to which she 
had promised to persuade her mother to take 
her on the ensuing day, but on Wednesday, at 
latest, she would be down at Dumton. The au- 
tumn holidays were not, in geneml, the pleas- 
antest, since they afforded neither shooting nor 
hunting ; though on this occasion, as it happen- 
ed, he had a certain invitation in prospect which 
promised amusement, since it included the soci- 
ety oC^jhis friend Greene ; but he had never look- 
ed fot^ard to a vacation with snch pleasure.' 
What he felt to be one of the chief charms of this 
first loir^ was that it was secret. Lucy alone 
shared wkh him the knowledge of its sweet ex- 



istence. Nobody guessed, nobody dreamed of 
it, but themselves. His foster-mother, indeed, 
was aware that they loved one another, but only 
as they had always done ; and even Aunt Edie 
knew that he did not forget his playmate. But 
no one had the least suspicion of the real state 
of the case, or would think of putting any obsta- 
cle in the way of his happiness. He had -prob- 
ably — notwithstanding some very serious sur- 
roundings — never entertained a really serious 
thought in his life, prior to that which now pos- 
sessed his mind — namely, to make Lucy Lindon 
his lawful wife at the earliest possible opportu- 
nitv. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE MASTER OF THE TOWBR. 

There is much talk of the different degrees 
of fortune among mankind; the heaped -up 
wealth and idleness of the few are compared (and 
with effect, indeed, for it is terrible) with the con- 
stant toil that is not even yet sufficient to keep 
poverty from the door of the many. But sharp 
as is the contrast, it is not greater than that 
which exists between the inward thoughts of 
men, often of the same condition and even lin- 
eage. Between my lady in the boudoir and the 
wench that she has scarcely set eyes on in her 
kitchen, there is, it is true, a gi*eat gulf fixed, but 
it is neither so great nor so impassable as that, 
perchance, which separates my lady's mind from 
that of her lord, or, it may be, from that of the 
child of her bosom. 

On paramount occasions — when standing in 
the presence of our dead, for example — the com- 
mon tie of humanity may assert itself to the 
veiy depths of us ; but in ordinaiy life it often 
happens that, even with those nearest to us, we 
have nothing save good -will, and sometimes, 
alas ! not even that, in common. It was not to 
be expected that Richard Talbot, fresh from 
school, and in the dawn of manhood, with his 
mind, as we have seen, fixed (although so natu- 
rally) upon a mesalliance that was in the world's 
view impossible, could have much within him in 
unison with a man of fifty, a recluse, and, as was 
whispered, a fanatic and a visionary, albeit he 
were his own father ; and the gulf between them 
was even wider than it seemed. That it was a 
natural one, induced by the idiosyncrasy of each, 
and not a breach caused by quarrel, and which 
could be healed by reconciliation, only made it the 
more insuperable. And yet there was a bond 
on both sides; on the one, indeed, but the in-' 
stinctive filial affection which, without sympathy, 
is little more than a mechanical force ; on tife 
other, a strong parental love — only, unfortunate- 
ly, there was small demonstration of this last. 
Dick could have remembered a time, had he 
taxed his volatile mind to do so, when his father 
welcomed him in the morning and dismissed him 
at night with a warm, nay, even a fassionate em- 
brace ; when he would emerge from his own som- 
bre thoughts, though not without a visible effort, 
to enter into his recreations ; and when his child- 
ish prattle always met with an attentive ear. It 
seemed that this reserved and melancholy man, 
having so little interest iu th.^ ft.^'a.vc^ ^i "Vfc^a* 
woiVd, axvA. wo o^i)5\« ^^^'cX. Xwx. V\% ^»s^ NsiX^-^^-* 
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But a time came — Dick knew not why, nor 
even precisely at what date — when the current 
of his father's love had ceased to flow. It was 
visible still, but instead of the warm glow and 
motion it had once possessed, it was ice-bound. 
He listened with attention to all that was. sug- 
gested for the lad's advantage, and supplied with- 
out stint everything that was required for his 
pleasure or comfort ; but from the period in ques- 
tion his personal solicitude about him had sensi- 
bly diminished, and his affection was no longer 
demonstrated by endearments. Under any cir- 
cumstances, this coldness would have worked ill 
in a boy of Dick's ardent disposition, but the 
change from hot to cold was fatal. So soon as 
the child perceived it, he withdrew his confidence 
from his parent and reposed it, when he gave it 
at all, in far less fitting hands. It could not be 
said that he was afraid of his father, for even 
now, when he was returning to the paternal roof 
before the appointed time, certainly not by rea- 
son of his good behavior, he felt but little appre- 
hension concerning his reception ; but he experi- 
enced no pleasure in the thought of home. 

If Francis Talbot yearned to see his only son 
after three months of absence, none could tell it 
by his speech or look. He was the same grim, 
saturnine man this day — though, indeed, he did 
not look for Dick's return till the ensuing 
Wednesday — as he had been any time during 
the last twelve years; and, indeed, even more 
so, for an unexpected guest, one M. de Blaise, 
a young French gentleman, had just arrived at 
the Tower, whose presence was by no means 
welcome to him — for reasons. 

He has sent this youngster out to ''amuse him- 
self" — ^which he finds very difficult — in the park 
and garden, and is sitting alone in his accustom- 
ed room, the library. Even on a summer day 
this apartment is a gloomy one, and ill-adapted 
for its pui*pose. The roof is low ; its windows 
are small and narrow, and seem chiefly intended 
to demonstrate the excessive thickness of its 
walls ; the shelves are loaded with dingy tomes 
of ancient date, and in some cases only with 
dust ; for much of the literary treasures of Tal- 
bot Tower consisted of works of Catholic theol- 
ogy, and all these have been committed to the 
flames by its present proprietor. Bad as unbe- 
lief is in his eyes, it is not so bad as Popery. As 
to novels and stage-plays, he has never looked in 
any such book for these fifteen years, and Dick 
despises theni as heartily as himself, though not 
on the same grounds : he has no taste for liter- 
ature of any sort, but least of all for that descrip- 
tion of it which engrosses his father. As you 
see Francis Talbot now, with a ponderous tome 
•f doctrine on his knees, and his thin, keen face 
bending over it in rapt attention, you would say, 
not ** Here is a student," but " Here is a fanatic." 
He is reading the sentence pronounced against 
Servetus by the Council of Geneva, at the in- 
stance of Calvin : * * We now pronounce our final 
sentence, and condemn thee, Michael Servetus, 
to be fastened to a stake and burned alive^ along 
with thy books, printed as well as written by 
thy hand, until thy body be reduced to ashes." 
"* Most just, most just !" he murmurs. Then he 
turns the page to the account of the execution, 
and reads, **But the wood being perfectly green, 
though the people aided the executioner in heap- 
mg fagots upon him, a Jong balf-hour elapsed be- 



fore he ceased to show signs of life and sufiering." 
''What is that, what is that," is the comment, | 
" to the eternal fire?" He rises, puts down the 
book, and begins to pace the room. "He re- 
pented afterward and excused ^hhnself" (he is 
speaking of Calvin), " and t^ere he erred, since 
he was only doing the Lord's will He cut him 
ofi^ from hindering the Word; and what was 
half an hour more or less to the immeasurable 
sum of torment prepared for him ? Who dares 
to say," cried he, lifting his voice and address- 
ing an imaginary adversary, "that there is no 
Grehenna to me, to me, who have felt its flames 
these twelve years ?" 

His face, dark almost as a gypsy's, glowed 
with strange fire ; his spare form rose above its 
ordinaiy height, and his eyes, keen as a hawk's, 
seemed to question the veiy heaven on which 
they rested. Suddenly his ear caught footsteps 
in the corridor without, and the cloud cleared a 
little from his brow, as he exclaimed, "This is 
kind of you, rector!" 

" Kind, sir? Do not talk of kind," said the 
new-comer. "My time, when not employed in 
my Master's service, is always at yours, Tal- 
bot." 

The speaker was a tall and singularly hand- 
some man. He had a smooth forehead and 
speaking eyes of gi'ay ; his hair showed no trace 
of silver, though he was far advanced in middle- 
life, and he wore it long and flowing. Francis 
Talbot and Giles Freeman were born in the same 
year, but the former looked older than his con- 
temporary by at least a decade. 

" I have sent for you on a painful occasion. 
Charles ; young De Blaise has come." 

"Ah — he wants money, of course." 

" Yes ; and he must have it. But I will not 
have him here. Suppose Kichard should have 
been at home ! His coming is most unjustifia- 
ble, and contrary to our compact." 

"Leave me to deal with him ; I will put that 
straight. His claim is made void by such a pro* 
ceeding, to begin with." 

"No, no. There must be no threats. He 
shall have what he wants. But ,his presence U 
intolerable to me. He is so like — so like — " 

The speaker sunk down in a chair and buried 
his face in his hands. 

' ' This is worse than weakness, Talbot. What 
is done cannot be undone ; if, indeed, you are 
the man that did it; and I cannot but think 
there is much doubt of that." 

'^ Doubt?" echoed the other, in melanclioly 
scorn. 

" Yes ; in a spiritual sense. It has been held 
by great divines — especially by him whose works 
I see you have been reading, doubtless to edifica- 
tion — that deeds done in the flesh, before we be- 
come regenerate, are alien and of no account ; 
that the new man is literally a new creature. 
It is said that every seven years the natural body 
is removed, and has no parts remaining of that 
which first belonged to it; how much more, 
therefore, is it probable that the spirit, starting 
afresh from a vital epoch, should cast ofi^ its 
dross!" 

Talbot groaned. 

The other looked at him with searching eyes, 
and remained silent. 

A young man sauntered by the window : he 
had a cane in \\\a\i«LU^,m\Jci^V\<2iv>aft\^^ ^Nx^Oa. 
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off the heads of the roses that climbed above the 
terrace wall. 

**Thatishe." 

"Ay,'* said the rector, slowly ; ** a comely lad 
enough. How old is he ?" 

"Eighteen. He was the youngest. The 
other two are dead." 

"He has the allowances of his brothers, you 
said, and of his mother ?" 

"Yes, it was so arranged." 

" And yet he wants more money. It is like 
pouring water on a sponge." 

" I know it. What matters that ?" 

"And he is a Papist?" 

"I suppose so." 

"Does that matter nothing? You are per- 
haps swelling the money-bags of the Scarlet 
Woman herself; and you should think twice 
before you allow any consideration, no matter 
how plausible it may appear to you, to contribute 
to an evil cause." 

"This is not a question of plausibility, Free- 
man ; it is mere right and justice." 

"Ah, that is one of the most ingenious of 
Satan's devices. With a man like you it is no 
use for him to suggest fraud or misconduct : he 
says * Give, ''Be generous,' or 'Forgive,' * Be 
reconciled,' but his object is the same as though 
he counselled the darkest deeds. He would have 
you serve him all the same." 

"Then you really think one is justified in 
withholding what is due to a man, if the giving 
it would be harmful to religion ?" 

"Can there be a doubt of it, my Christian 
friend ? Supposing as your Richard grew up he 
were to be a dissipated liver (which Heaven for- 
bid!), and you had agreed to allow him a large 
income, which he spent in riot, would you not 
be justified, in spite of your agreement, in put- 
ting him upon a less allowance for the good of 
hia own soul ? The case we are considering is 
much more serious. It is not one of morals 
only, but of religion. It does not affect one 
soul only, but many. Therefore I say if this 
young man's views, being what he is, ai-e of a 
virulent type, it behooves you, all compacts not- 
w^ithstanding, to render him as little harmful as 
possible. In place of increasing your largess, 
check his allowance; cut his claws." 

During the beginning of this speech Mr. Tal- 
bot had appeared to listen with deep attention. 
He had put his case of conscience to the rector 
as though it had a strong personal interest for 
. him ; but ere the other had finished, his sombre 
face wore a less earnest look, and was at last 
even illumined by a smile. 

" Indeed, rector, this young gentleman is in- 
nocent even cf the thought of spending any 
money he may' get from me in the manner you 
apprehend. The Pope will never be a penny 
the richer by him. You shall judge of his 
character, however, for yourself. The more you 
monopolize his conversation, the better I shall be 
pleased. A tete-a-tete with the poor lad would 
have been intolemble to me." 

"Well, I will do my best^ I have snatched 
brands from the bui-ning before now that have 
appeared even less promising than this misguided 
young creature." 

" I do not see that you are called upon to 
enter into controversy with him," observed the 
other, dryly^ "He has been brought up in the 



faith of his fathers — and remember, Freeman, 
it is a peculiar case." 

" I understand, and I respect your scruples. 
I shall di'op a word in season ; notiiing more." 

At that moment the strokes of the dinner-gong 
began to vibrate, and the two gentlemen passed 
through the corridor and into the hall, where 
they found De Blaise examining the great paint- 
ed window, emblazoned with the arms of the 
Talbots. 

" This is Charles, of whom you have heard me 
speak, Mr. Freeman," said the host, introducing 
them. "And this, my lad, is our good rector." 

The two guests looked at one another with 
considerable interest ; and each made the men- 
tal reflection that this was the first of the other's 
type that they had happened to meet with. 

Mr. Freeman was a large, heavily built man, 
of florid complexion, and with that patronizing 
air which clergymen acquire who are "greatly 
thought of" by their congregations. He had 
been a popular preacher in- London before Mr. 
Talbot had presented him with the living of 
Dumton Regis, and he was not forgetful of his 
former eminence. 

De Blaise was of a slight figure, rather under- 
sized, though by no means insignificant-looking : 
his face was wan and a little weaiy in its expres- 
sion, as is apt to be the case with gentlemen who 
have had their experience of what is popular- 
ly termed "life" at an early age ; but his black 
eyes were bright and lustrous. 

He bowed politely as the rector took his hand, 
but did not return its somewhat unctuous pres- 
sure. 

" These are fine windows," said he, in good 
English. " I have never seen the like of them 
except in cathedrals." 

"Where they had much better not be," ob- 
served Mr. Freeman, gravely, " their tendency 
being too often idolatrous. These, on the con- 
trary, are in their proper place. You may here 
read the record of a noble house from generation 
to generation ; that is, if you have the requisite 
heraldic knowledge." 

"Indeed! These bars and crosses signify 
something, then ?" 

"Certainly; on that pane is written, for ex- 
ample, that an heiress came into the family." 

"Mon Dieu! You surprise me. Then this 
bloody hand means murder ?" 

"Dinner waits, gentlemen!" exclaimed Mr. 
Talbot, in a hoarse, impatient tone ; and he him- 
self led the way into the dining-room. 

"Yon are mistaken, young sir," whispered th^ 
rector. " That symbol tells us that a baronetcy" 
was conferred on one of our host's ancestors. It 
was lost in the Stuart troubles." 



CHAPTER VIL 

AN INOPPORTUNE ABBIYAL. 

The dining-room at Talbot Tower was one of 
the things to be seen in Snfiblk, but it was scarce- 
ly adapted for purposes of conviviality. Its ceil- 
ing was a marvel of oak-carving, which you need- 
ed, however, a ladder to examine critically. Its 
knots and bosses had an air of insecurity for 
those who sax \»XkfettJCtv >2c«xsi. '^\ss:^ "^.-^SoKiNa.^ 
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on you from the walls ; and in six corners of the 
room stood men in armor, with sconces in their 
hands, which had not an encouraging effect upon 
the conversationalist. This company of three 
persons, sitting at one end of the gigantic dining- 
tahle, might have almost given to an imaginative 
mind the notion of survivorship — that all the 
rest of the party who should have had their 
places there had been removed by death. And 
the host himself looked not unlikely to follow 
them. 

His face, always sombre and cheerless, had 
from some cause become suddenly drawn and 
pallid, like that of a man whose hours are num- 
bered; for some minutes be even kept an un- 
broken silence, and though he made a pretense 
of opening his lips to admit food, nothing actual- 
ly passed them. His. appearance and behavior 
were sufficient, in short, to cast a gloom over any 
table, and sad and severe the banquet would have 
been but for the vivacity of his guests. That of 
the rector, though it was no less effectual on that 
account, was forced. He had seen Mr. Talbot 
once, if not twice, before in almost as melancholy 
a condition as the present : he .was accustomed 
to his retired and morbid ways, and it was his 
mission at the Tower to conceal and gloss them 
over to others as much as possible. De Blaise, 
on the other hand, was of a nature too egotistic 
to be depressed by another's gloom, even though 
it were that of his host, so long as he could find 
a listener to his ready tongue. He had been left 
to himself for the last two hours (which he had 
found dull companionship), and that unaccus- 
tomed abstinence from talk had made him more 
garrulous even than usual. 

It required no finesse on the part of his com- 
panion to extract from him his position and 
prospects. He had just been made a lieutenant 
in the army, and was about to proceed with his 
regiment to Algeria, where things were cheap ; 
only, unhappily, he had been lately quartered in 
Paris, where things were dear. It was to pur- 
chase his outfit and to pay his debts (to say 
truth, it was to escape arrest because of them) 
that he had had to apply to his dear friend and 
patron for a little money. 

This latter piece of information was given in 
a low tone, though, as the rector sat between 
him and Mr. Talbot, and the latter was obvious- 
ly deaf and blind to all that was taking place 
about himj the precaution was hardly necessary. 

**Yet he gives you a very handsome allow- 
ance?" observed Mr. Freeman, tentatively. 

"That is true; but, then, one is accustomed 
to live handsomely. Ten thousand francs a 
year are a good many francs, you may say ; but 
what is a franc ?" 

** In England we think fonr hundred pounds 
a year a very tolerable addition to a young offi- 
cer's income, Mr. de Blaise." 

"And so it is when he has an income. Mr. 
Talbot is liberal in his bounty. However, I 
have it in his own handwriting that if I or mine 
were in need, we were not to scruple to apply to 
him for even further help. They are all gone 
now, except me : I ask, as it were, therefore, with 
four voices." 

" You refer to your mother and your broth- 
ers?"" 

^ *'^Yes. They have gone to heaven, where 
ihejr doubtless pray for our good friend here, 



who deserves all their intercession." Tliis was 
a statement which the rector would have felt 
called upon under ordinary circumstances to con- 
test to the uttermost ; but he had a purpose in 
view which, if less pious, was, for the moment, 
more pressing than theological dogma. He 
wished to discover how much the young man 
knew of the bond that united him to his host. 

"Mr. Talbot must have a very great regard 
for you, Mr. de Blaise." 

"Not that I am aware of," returned the other, 
naively. "Indeed, I have never seen him but 
once before. It is out of reverence and regard 
for my dear father (Heaven rest Ills soul !) that 
he is thus generous." 

"That is so, is it?" The rector filled his 
wine-glass and looked at it critically against the 
light. 

" They were brothers in arms, and devoted to 
one other." 

"In the Crimea, I conclude?" put in the oth- 
er with gravity, though he was well aware that 
his host had never hdd a commission. 

" Yes ; and what is very curious, notwith- 
standing all Mr. Talbot's goodness, my mother 
could never overcome a certain jealousy of him 
upon that veiy account. You will think it 
strange, but I positively never heard her mention 
his name." 

"You must have heard others, however, 
speak of him." 

"Never; except the lawyer through whom 
his money came. We were at Rouen — I was a 
mere child at the time — when my father died in 
Paris, and what would have strack me as sin- 
gular, but for my subsequent knowledge of my 
mother's coldness toward him, Mr. Talbot never 
came to see us till long afterward ; indeed, till 
after her death. He has shown himself a true 
friend in other ways, but even now he has for- 
bidden me to speak of the past, so grievously 
does the remembrance of my father affect him." 

" I know it ; there is no. one whose death he 
lamented so much. I am sure you would never 
wish to broach the subject to him." 

"I have given my promise to that effect, sir," 
said the young man, stiffly, "and I hope I am 
a man of honor." Perhaps in his momentary 
indignation he raised his voice, or perhaps the 
sonorous sound of the last word drew Mr. Tal- 
bot's attention to his guests for the first time. 

"Honor?" echoed he, in contemptuous tones. 
"I trust, young man, your actions are guided 
by higher motives than such an ignis fatuus, I 
knew one who had as high a reputation for that 
virtue as any man, and yet he was a seducer and 
an assassin." 

De Blaise was about to speak, jpit the rector's 
hand pressed heavily on his arm, and he held his 
peace. 

" What is the news in Paris, Charles ?" asked 
Mr. Talbot presently, with an air of one who dis- 
misses with effort an unpleasant subject. 

" Oh, the Bertrand will case, sir, is still the 
general topic." 

"A will case," answered his host, with an 
unexpected touch of interest ; "let us hear it." 

" Well, Marshal Bertrand cut his throat, you 
know, and, according to our law in France, was 
buried in his clothes. There being no will, his 
property went to the next heir, whereas it was 
known that be h&d \\\te.tvde,d to leave it to his 
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friend, Viscoiint Piers. He had certainly exe- 
cuted some deed to that effect, and was supposed 
to have carried it about his person. It is there 
still, no doubt, only it is considered an impiety 
with us to search or take anything out of the 
pockets of what you English call SLjelo-de^e,** 

"What superstition!" exclaimed the rector. 

'*Yes; but the priests in this instance are 
against the superstition. Bertrand's heir is a 
Protestant, while the viscount is an Ultramon- 
tanist, and if he got the money would, as likely 
as not, give half of it to the Pope. It is most 
amusing to see how all the Liberals are therefore 
in favor of respecting the ecclesiastical law." 

'* The law is always deserving of respect," ob- 
served Mr. Freeman, sententiously, '' but more 
especially when it goes hand- in- hand with the 
public interest." 

''Then you think no search should be made 
lest the Pope should profit by it ?" said the young 
fellow, laughing. ''That is the very argument 
of the heir— but, then, he hopes to profit by it." 

'\ Young man, do not be uncharitable," put in 
Mr. Talbot, gravely. "These questions of con- 
science are not to be settled in a moment." 

De Blaise gave a shrug of his shoulders. 
" Well, for my part, I am not a moralist. But 
it is my humble experience that if once one be- 
gins to think 'Is this thing right or the other?' 
I end by deciding on the course that best suits 
with my own interests." 

" There is a way of escape from all tempta- 
tions," observed the rector, filling himself a glass 
of his favorite madeira (which was poison to 
him), "but one must ask for counsel in the right 
quarter." 

"Ah, you would have one consult the priest," 
laughed De Blaise : " there is nothing like leath- 
er." 

"The priest! Heaven forbid ! My dear young 
sir — " At this moment a peal from the front- 
door bell, which had been certainly pulled with 
a will, rung through the house. " Great Heav- 
en, if it should be Richard !" exclaimed the host, 
starting to his feet, and looking apprehensively 
toward Mr. Freeman. 

"It is not likely, my dear Mr. Talbot. He 
was not to come till to-mon*ow, at eariiest; 
though I must own it was like Richard's ring." 

"It is he; I hear his voice," groaned Mr. 
Talbot ; then added, in a hurried whisper, " Take 
Charles away ; they must never me^t." 

He spoke too late, however, for, ere he had 
finished, the door opened and admitted Master 
Dick himself. 

"How are you, father? How d'ye do, Mr. 
Freeman ? I did not know that you had com- 
pany." ^ 

"Nay; Mr. de Blaise is not company," in- 
terposed the rector, blandly ; for Mr. Talbot had 
only muttered a few unintelligible words of wel- 
come. "His family has been known to your 
good father for many a year, and it is only right 
you two should be good friends." 

The young gentlemen shook hands, but by no 
means with cordiality. Dick felt that the incon- 
venience of his arrival bad been increased by the 
presence of this stranger ; for how could he ex- 
plain before him that ho had been sent home 
earlier than had been agreed upon because he 
had proved too much for his grandmother to 
"iD/iiiii^d;" moreover, he more than suspected 



that this young fellow was the very one of whom 
he had heard certain vague rumors as having a 
claim upon his father, which was certainly not 
one to be acknowledged by his lawful son. Mr. 
Talbot had never so much as mentioned to him 
De Blaise's name, yet here the man was sitting 
as though the house belonged to him, while his 
host was manifestly distressed and ill at ease. 

De Blaise, on his part, was quick to perceive 
these indications of disfavor, and resented them 
by at once affecting that air of patronage toward 
Dick which to a stripling is so offensive in one 
only a year or two his senior. "You are an 
Eton boy, are you not, Master Richard ?" 

"I have left Eton," was the lad's stiff reply, 
"and am going to college." 

"You are going to be a clergyman, then ?" 

" Not if I know it," was Dick's prompt rejoin- 
der; "that is," added he, with a sudden reflec- 
tion that this reply was not complimentary to the 
rector, "I ^on't feel cut out for the pulpit. I 
hope to go into the army." Here he stole a 
glance toward his father, who was regarding him 
steadfastly. 

"Richard is young to choose his profession 
just yet," observed Mr. Talbot. 

"But one doeisn't want Latin and Greek to be 
a soldier," urged De Blaise. "When I joined 
my regiment I knew no word of either." 

" Perhaps you were not an oflBcer," said Dick^ 
coolly. 

De Blaise's eyes flashed fire. "In France, 
boy, we learn our trade before we pretend to 
teach it to others." 

"There is much to be said in favor of both 
systems," said the rector, gently. "I dare say, 
Mr. de Blaise, you smoke ? While Dick has his 
dinner, if you would like a cigar — " 

"That is what above all things I should like," 
cried the Frenchman, jumping up. "I shall see 
you again, Mr. Talbot." 

" Yes — in the morning. I am an early riser, 
and I also retire early. Mr. Freeman will show 
you to your room." 

They shook hands, and with a ceremonious bow 
to Richard, which that young gentleman returned 
to the soup-tureen, which had just made its ap- 
pearance, De Blaise left the room with the rec- 
tor. 

"Now," thought Dick, "we shall have a 
row!" 

A sign that his father had given to Mr. Free- 
man to take the young Frenchman away had 
not escaped the boy's quick eye. It was in or- 
der, he thought, to get him alone, and he was 
quite prepared for a jobation. But Mr. Talbot's 
manner, although grave, was by no means stem ; 
and his voice was gentler than usual as he in- 
quired of his son after Lady Earnshaw's health. 

" Oh, grandmamma's all right, father. I am 
afraid I was a little too much for her to manage, 
and that's why I came home earlier. She has 
written this letter, to say as much." 

Mr. Talbot opened the envelope without re- 
mark. "Now for the thunder-bolt!" muttered 
Dick, as he sipped his sherry. But his father, 
though he had apparently possessed himself Of 
the contents of the epistle, said nothing, but 
regarded him with the same passive yet'kindly 
expression as before. This touched the ^QauvE^ 

\pTesafteL\x., "feX^V^e^" \i:\m. ^^Y>Ms^i?^ ^v^^- 
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mamma does not complain of me very mncb, 
sir," said he, softly. 

' ** No, there is no great harm done. It seems, 
at all events, yoa are rather a favorite of hers, 
in spite of your misdeeds. What were they ? 
for she does not mention them in detail." 

*' Well, I sat up rather late one night." 

*' That's bad. Lads should go to bed betimes. 
You must be tired to-night after your journey, 
and the sooner you get your head on your pillow, 
the better." 

**I am not tired, thank you, sir." 

He had an idea in his head which he feared 
his father was about to nip in the bud ; but he 
did not do so. He seemed to have forgotten 
what he had said last altogether, and to be once 
more immersed in sombre thoughts. 

''Your aunt Edith was in Gresham Street, I 
suppose," said he, presently. 

** Yes, father." 

"Then that priest — what's his na^e? — Vane 
was there, too, I'll warrant." 

'' Well, no, sir ; he only came to see me safe 
off the premises, as it were, and as far as the 
railway, station. I don't think grandmamma 
likes him much." 

'* I am glad to hear it. He is a very danger- 
ous person." 

''Well, yes; I thought him an insinuating 
beggar." 

" He is a Jesuit in disguise," said Mr. Talbot. 

" Very likely. But I must say this, father : 
Aunt Edith has been jolly good to me ; better 
than I can tell you. She has behaved like a 
brick." 

"Indeed!" The word slid from his lips like 
a lump of ice. 

" Of course I don't pretend to know the rights 
and wrongs of her opinions ; but I wish — I mean 
I think you are inclined to be a little hard upon 
Aunt Edie." 

"She is half a Papist." 

It was upon the tip of Dick's tongue to say, 
"And is not this Frenchman* of whom you 
make so much " (for he had " heard things "), "a 
whole one ?" He had for once, however, the good 
sense to keep his thoughts to himself. 

"That she has been very civil to you, Bich- 
ard," continued the other, "I do not doubt. 
Perhaps you have met with something in your 
classical studies about Z>anaos et dona/erentes,** 

" She did tip me veiy handsomely," answered 
the boy, with a blush. "She is as generous as 
you are yourself, father." 

"It is probable she wishes to make a convert 
of you," was the hai*sh reply. 

"Of me, father!" Dick laughed a merry 
laugh. If this was so, he thought Aunt Edie 
must be of a sanguine temperament. 

"When we think ourselves safest, my lad, we 
are often in the greatest danger. We cannot b& 
too suspicious of the advances of so* insidious a 



foe." 



' ' Aunt Edith a foe, sir I and insidious ! I can 
not believe it." 

" Yet it is certainly true. I am speaking, of 
course, of her principles ; against herself person- 
ally — to you, at least — I have not a word to say. 
Do not let us argue the matter." 

Then they fell to talking about Eton and the 

/adjsf stadiea and parsaits, in which Mr. Talbot, 

to sajr truth, bad never before exhibited much in- 



terest. He spoke somewhat mechanically and 
with effort, but of that the boy was unconscious ; 
he chattered on about his school -friends, and 
troubles, and pleasures, as though to a listener 
altogether new. He would, perhaps, have given 
his father all his confidence — confessed even to 
that financial operation performed on the head- 
master — but for a tinge of jealousy with respect 
to the young Frenchman. If it came to confes- 
sion, why shouldn't the governor confess to him t 
He was quite old enough to understand such 
matters. 

Presently the gong beat for evening prayers, 
and the sei-vants came trooping in as usual. 

It was Mr. Talbot's habit, after reading cer- 
tain portions of Scripture, to deliver a short dis- 
course. On this occasion he drew a picture of 
the life of a bad man, " known well to me in my 
own unregenerate days, "he said, and who had 
died in mortal sin. Having described the hope- 
lessness of such a man's position, he contrasted 
it with the future lot of the enemies of the trae 
Church — the Papists and their congeners — and 
expressed his conviction that their punishment 
would be even more severe. Dick understood 
quite well to whom these latter observations 
pointed, and for whose benefit they were made. 
But he had some curiosity to know the name of 
the unfortunate gentleman to whom personal al- 
lusion had been made, and he expressed it. 

"I was speaking of your grandfather, Lord 
Earn8haw,"6aid Mr. Talbot, coldly. 

"By jin^ !" cried Dick, for it struck him this 
was going rather far— "I mean was he very 
bad, sir?" 

"As a man he could not be worse. Yet he 
did less haim than many apparently good peo- 
ple whose principles are antagonistic to true re- 
ligion. Good- night, my boy, and Heaven de- 
fend you from all evil, spiritual and temporal!" 

For the firat time for years, he kissed the boy, 
as he thus invoked on him the Divine protection. 

Again Dick felt deeply moved. It was plain 
the governor was really fond of him, thought he, 
as he took up his bed-candle and moved off to- 
ward his chamber. How much better it would 
have been if he had made a clean breast of it 
about the "tenner" and the "ticker!" — the ten 
pounds and the watch. But he felt somehow 
that he couldn't do that while this Frenchman 
was in the house. Why had he not been made 
to come in to prayers like other people? He 
was probably, it was true, a Papist, and would 
have found some of the governor's remarks a lit- 
tle " hot ;" and yet it was his father's boast that 
he spared no one, but delivered the truth to all 
men, whether in season or ont of season. This 
fellow was enjoying a cigar all this time ; why 
should not he (Dick) enjoy one too? He had 
at least as good a right as the other to the use 
of the smoking-room. His father, indeed, had 
taken it for granted that he was going to bed; 
but,, then, neither his father nor the rector was 
aware that he was addicted to tobacco. This 
De Blaise had called him a school-boy, seeing, 
perhaps, that he was treated as such. It was 
high time that he should assert himself. He 
would join the rector and this stranger in the 
smoking-room, if they were still there, and have 
a cigar before he went to bed. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

IN THE SMOKINQ-BOOM. 

That "youth and age cannot live together" 
is a statement which has been disproved by ex- 
perience ; but that they cannot do so haimoni- 
ously without some exceptional characteristics 
on one side — namely, on that of age — is very 
true. 

The old man must be, if not young in mind, 
sufficiently mindful of his own youth to make 
allowances for the weaknesses of that period of 
life; not too dogmatic, and of a gentle and 
kindly disposition. This is far more to the pur- 
pose than mere cheerfulness. It has been well 
observed that the vivacity which sometimes dis- 
tinguishes old age is very like folly, and there are 
none who recognize this more readily than the 
young. The great difficulty in the matter is so- 
cial intercourse. The mature mind finds it not 
only wearisome, but often impossible, to chime 
in with the views of youth — which it has enter- 
tained itself at one time, and found them to be 
chimerical. 

The Rev. Giles Freeman, Rector of Dumton 
Regis, an eloquent and popular theologian, had 
not many ideas in common with Mr. Charles de 
Blaise, a sublieutenant of French infantiy, and 
national in his notions to the backbone; also, 
more than a quarter of a century of years yawn- 
ed between them. It may have seemed, there- 
fore, no trifling obligation under which the rec- 
tor laid his friend when he took the young sol- 
dier off his shoulders that evening at the Tower, 
and on to his own. There were two advantages, 
however, to be placed in the other side of the 
scale. First, tobacco — magic mitigator of con- 
Tei*sational woe ; balm of all boredom ; blest 
chloroform that fits the mind to bear all shocks, 
or, rather, which plucks from them their offense 
and jar. And, secondly, the improvement of 
occasion — a spiritual art on which the rector 
prided himself. He would not have shrunk from 
tackling the Pope himself, if he had found His 
Holiness tete-a-tete with him ; and he had actu- 
ally succeeded in publicly converting — though it 
was whispered not for the first time — a Jew. 
He had never before tried his hand on a French- 
man, because of his ignorance of the language 
of that benighted nation ; but here was one who 
could speak English : young, too, and doubtless 
malleable as to his mind, as was Mr. Charles de 
Blaise, the opportunity was really a veiy tempt- 
ing one. 

Mr. Talbot did not smoke. That insignificant 
vice had been discarded with his larger ones 
when he had renounced the world and its gauds ; 
but he had a considerable supply of cigars in 
stock, of the most unexceptionable brands^ when 
this revolution took place in his opinions, and 
some of these were still on hand, notwithstand^ 
ing the rector's occasional inroads on them. He 
himself was far too sagacious a theologian to de» 
spise the genial weed, which is the very begetter 
of thought, and inclines all men to listen to their 
fellow-creatures. Some of his most successful 
discourses of a private nature had been delivered 
under cover of tobacco-smoke, and, aided by its 
soothing influence, he had received subscriptions, 
both of a material and spiritual kind, from ap- 
arently quite hopeless quarters. It was thought 
)jr the sporting gentry who formed the chief 
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society about Dumton Regis, not, indeed, that 
"there could be no nonsense about the rector, 
since he took his cigar like a man," but that he, 
or rather what he said, couldn't be all nonsense ; 
which, with fox-hunters, was a point gained. 

Mr. Charles de Blaise was certainly not a fox- 
hunter, but he probably stood in far greater need 
of spiritual counsel than the hardest rider in 
Suffolk^ It was bad enough to be tepid about 
religious matters, as most of the members of the 
Duraton Hunt were, and especially their prin- 
cipal, that once famous M.F.H. Mr. Reginald 
Pole ;* but it was worse to have embraced an err- 
ing faith. 

Reasoning upon these premises, the good rec- 
tor, after the puff preliminary, and a little genial 
talk, put a question or two to his young compan- 
ion about the Established Church of his native 
land, and the malign influence of its priesthood. 
The good Irish Catholic (of the upper ranks) 
does not hesitate to "make hay" of his pastor ; 
the Scotchman's store of wit would be bare in- 
deed if you took away his jokes against " the 
minister ;" but the Frenchman of the true Church 
(of whom there are a few hundred males, perhaps, 
still in existence) sticks by his priest, and resents 
alike the jeer of the infidel and the innuendo of 
the Protestant. The good rector was aware of 
this, and had got his fireman's hose in readiness 
in case of an outburst of pious but pen'erted in- 
dignation. - 

This precaution, however, was unnecessary, for 
Mr. Charies de Blaise only burst out laughing, 
as though that first probe had tickled him, and 
plunged at once into ecclesiastical tales of humor. 
It was not easy to astonish the Rev. Giles Free- 
man with stories to the discredit of the Romish 
clergy, but it is fair to Mr. de Blaise's talents for 
narrative (aided, it must be owned, by his pow- 
ers of imagination), to say that he did astonish 
him. He was compelled to admit that he could 
not have believed that such things were, had he 
not heard them from the lips of his young friend 
with his own ears. There were little touches 
now and then which seemed to show the narrator 
himself in rather a dubious light ; one, for exam* 
pie, in which he described himself as confessing 
to a priest, " for fun," a string of personal trans- 
gressions, which began in peccadilloes, but ended 
in such atrocities as gradually lifted the good fa- 
ther's hair till it stood around his tonsure, like 
pollards about a small round pond. The rector 
would certainly have felt it his duty to reprove 
the young maxi, had not the story told against 
confession — a practice especially distasteful to 
him. Upon the whole, he found his communi- 
cations veiy interesting, and only wished he had 
not forgotten bis note-book. 

No man, however, worthy of the name — and 
certainly no clergyman — will "fag out" the 
whole evening to another man's bat, and waive 
his own right to an innings. The time arrived 
when Mr. Freeman felt that he had listened long 
enough, and must take his turn at the wicket. 
He could not conceal from himself that the ideas 
of his companion, though as admirable (as far as 
they went) as they were unexpected, had still 
only a negative virtue. He felt that he must be 
taking a good deal for granted in supposing that 
the young gentleman belonged to his own par- 
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that the dogmatic eloquence that fired his lips 
when in the pulpit of Dumton Regis would be 
out of place as respected his present audience ; 
but he had weapons adapted for almost every 
description of the spiritual foe. Perhaps the 
strongest, and certainly the most favorite one 
with that army of the faithful of which he was 
so distinguished a leader, is the improving an- 
ecdote. When the stomach is too weak for 
theological argument, this pabulum is a very 
Revalenta Arabica — pleasant as to taste, whole- 
some as to effect, and, if one can only swallow 
it, easy of digestion. And it must be said to his 
credit that, like the immortal Dr. Sangrado, the 
rector believed in his own remedies. Let those 
whose higher faith does not stoop ** to fix itself 
to form " say what they will, Mr. Freeman was 
an honest man, and if he trod what seemed to 
some a narrow way, he believed it to be the right 
one. Lady Eamshaw had called him a toady, 
but that hard word was by no means applicable 
to him. He had, it is true, that undue deference 
for rank and wealth which is so often found in 
persons of his cloth, and which is, perhaps, their 
most unbecoming attribute ; but he was no syc- 
ophant or timeserver. If he had an eye for the 
loaves and fishes, he dispensed them, when he 
had once got them for bis own, with a liberal 
hand. If he knocked down the infidel and the 
ritualist, he picked|Up the poor man, who was 
neither the one nor the other ; and while his 
blows were wind, his help was solid. As to his 
relations with Mr. Talbot, which had especially 
aroused her ladyship*s wrath, and had set even 
Sister Edith's gentle nature against him, it must 
be remembered that he had been made rector 
of Dumton by that gentleman, and was thei*e- 
fore bound to him by a strong tie of gratitude. 
He was his squire, and therefore he respected 
him ; he was his co-religionist, and that turned 
his heait toward him more than all. There had 
been a time when his London congregation had 
shown signs of faltering on the path whereby he 
w^ould have led them heavenward. He had given 
them too strong meat, and had pei'sisted in ad- 
ministering that diet (a circumstance that did not 
look like love of pelf) till many had left him, and 
gone elsewhere for spiritual sustenance. As he 
lived by his pew-rents, this would have sadly 
straitened his pecuniary means but for the pat- 
ronage of the living of Dumton Regis happening 
just then to fall into the hands that conferred 
it upon him. If the rector seemed overmindful 
of this good service, it did not, at least, arise from 
that gratitude which is the keen sense of favors 
to come. Mr. Talbot could do no more for him. 
And if he thus stood excused with reference to 
his social behavior, he still less needed an apology 
for his spiritual teaching. It was clogged, no 
doubt, with prejudice, and narrowed by dogma ; 
but there was sound bottom under the mud. He 
could almost say of his theological discourses 
what our laureate says of one of his divinest 
melodies : 

*' I do bat pipe because I must, 
And sing bat as the linnet sings." 

It is not that excellent bird's fault that he rather 

frequently appeals to ears that have no sense of 

music. 

^jfropos of the non-necessity of the existence 

of priestcraft, and of the direct govemraent of 



the world, Mr. Freeman had a famous story, 
which had often done duty in the pulpit, called 
the ** Four-acre Field." It had no precise date, 
and a variable locality, but the rector's belief in 
its genuineness was perfectly bona fide. A cer- 
tain farmer, of infidel tenets, and with a disposi- 
tion to gramble even more than customary with 
men of his class, had a certain field of young 
corn. A neighbor, wishing to be civil, observed 
to him that this was a very promising patch of 
wheat. '* Yes," granted he, "it'll do well enough, 
I dare say, if Providence will only let it alone." 
It was not a pleasant remark, and the result that 
followed was particularly unpleasant. Provi- 
dence did let it alone. No sun shone on it, no 
shower fell on it ; that promising patch of wheat 
withered away. 

It is doubtful whether the rector himself quite 
recognized the enormous importance that this 
story must needs have, if it were really true, in 
the eyes of the world at large. It was to him, 
and to most of his congregation, merely a strik- 
ing illustration of the divine influence upon hu- 
man afiairs, about which they entertained no 
doubt. 

Not a trace of incredulity exhibited itself on 
Mr. de Blaise's face at this marvellous recital. 
He merely waved away the tobacco-smoke be- 
fore his face, as he inquired, 

*' And when did this happen, my dear sir?" 

"Well — it was within living memory," ob- 
served the rector, " though I cannot say exactly 
when." 

"And where?" 

Without being put at all in an offensive way, 
this question was disagreeable. The rector had 
been always accustomed to speak of the place as 
"in a certain county of England," and it being 
*' certain," none of his hearers had thought it 
necessary to make more particular inquiries. 

*' I believe," said the rector, searching vague- 
ly in his mind for some rudiments of recollec- 
tion, and even, perhaps, for a wheat county which 
should not be in the immediate neighborhood, 
"I believe it was in Wiltshire." 

** Then was it dark over that field when the 
sun shone, and dry when the rain fell everywhere 
else?" 

"I suppose so; though, of course, I was not 
there." 

"And yon have never seen this withered field ?" 

"No; I have not." 

" If you Aacf," said De Blaise, softly, " I should 
not have had a word to say — the fact would have 
been established; but under the circumstances 
there is no personal discourtesy in my remarking 
that I don't believe that story." 

"You don't believe it?" 

" Not one word of it." 

A smile of pity lit up the rector's features. 
"You are sadly sceptical, my dear sir ; but I am 
sure that there are the elements of good in you. 
I am now about to relate to you an event which 
has come within my own personal experience, 
and for the facts of which I give you my per- 
sonal assurance. The circnhistance in question 
happened — Hallo, Richard !" 

For here Dick had entered the room, with his 
bed-candle in his hand, which he at once extin- 
guished in sign that he had not come in merely 
to say good-night. 
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"Did you? Well, I'm not, you see. I am 
going to have a cigar, "and he took one out of 
the box that lay on the table. 

There had been times when the rector had 
had considerable authority over Master Eichard, 
but this had been exercised more and more rare- 
ly of late years ; and there was that in the young 
gentleman's eye that warned his pastor not to 
attempt to exercise it now. It was very annoy- 
ing that he should have come in at that inter- 
esting juncture, on the eve of a most important 
narration. Moreover, the rector knew that the 
young roan*s thus seeking the companionship of 
De Blaise would be extremely distasteful to his 
host ; but he could not order him to his room 
like a school-boy. There was nothing for it but 
to let matters take their course. The cigar was 
well -flavored, and he hoped it might have such 
an effect upon the young gentleman as might 
insure his prompt retirement. 

It is a mistake, however, to suppose that noth- 
ing is learned at Eton save Latin verses. Dick 
had smoked almost as many varieties of the 
weed, and as bad ones, as the Queen's Tobacco- 
pipe at the docks, and what he was now inhal- 
ing tasted as mild to one of his experience as 
mother's milk. He saw that his presence was 
not welcome to the rector, which of itself would 
at once have determined him to sit the reverend 
gentleman out. He thought, too, he detected 
an expression of amused contempt of himself and 
a humorous appreciation of the situation in De 
Blaise's face, and this stung him to the quick. 
He would let him know, if the occasion should 
demand it, which of them was in that room by 
right, and whicli by sufferance. 

^*You seem to have nothing to diink," ob- 
served he, ringing the bell, and speaking with 
the air of a host apologizing for a want of hos- 
pitality. ** Beeswing" (this to' the astonished 
butler, whose rightful name was Kamsden) ** biing 
some gin, lemons, and nutmeg, and a kettle of 
boiling water. Did vou ever taste gin - punch, 
Mr.de Blaise?" 

Mr. de Blaise had tasted punch a la Romaine, 
but gin-punch, he said, was unknown to him. 

**By jing;o!"said Dick to himself, "I'll give 
it him pretty stiff." 

"But, my dear Eichard, "said the rector, bland- 
ly, "is it not rather late? And are you sure 
your father would approve of having punch at 
this hour?" 

" I am sure my father would be quite distress- 
ed," an&wered Dick, coolly, "that our guest 
should have had all this smoke without anything 
to drink with it. And as to the time, we sleep 
in the house, you know, so that that is no mat- 
ter to u8. A tumbler of punch, however, would 
do you no harm before you set out for home, and 
I think I can promise you it will be well brew- 
ed." 

People talk of " London Assurance," but Eton 
assurance is also " highly commended " by the 
best judges. It was plain that Dick meant to 
have his own way, and, "If he is like this be/ore 
the punch," groaned the rector to himself, " what 
will he be after it?" 

He had hoped that De Blaise would have de- 
clined the offer of refreshment, but the French- 
man seemed to take the same pleasure in watch- 
ing the humors of his youthful host as is experi- 
enced by the visitors in the monkey-house at the 



Zoological Gardens. The materials having ar- 
rived, Dick mixed them with an artistic, but 
what is called in cookery a somewhat "heavy" 
hand, for his companions and himself. 

"Good gracious!" said the rector, coughing, 
and with watery eyes, "you have made it very 
strong, my dear Eichard." 

" One drop of water would spoil it," returned 
the young gentleman, confidently. " It is made 
from the receipt at the ' Christopher.' " 

"What is the * Christopher ?'" inquired the 
Frenchman. 

" He is the Patron Spirit of Eton," answered 
Eichard, solemnly — ^^ F lor eat JEtona, este per- 
petua ;" and he bowed his head as he had seen 
Aunt Edith do, and in accordance, as he sup- 
posed, with Eoman Catholic ritual. 

To Mr. Freeman, who was familiar with Mas- 
ter Eichard's manner, it was evident that this 
was said with the object of annoying De Blaise ; 
but the young Frenchman only bowed, as Dick 
did, and puffed at his cigar. He seemed good- 
natured, and not quick to take offense ; and the 
two boys could scarcely do one another much 
harm. Mr. Talbot's objection to their coming 
together was, after all, but a sentimental one. 
And really it was high time that he (the i-ector) 
should be walking home. 

From this apologetic line of argument it may 
be gathered that Mr. Freeman had in the back- 
ground a solid reason for IMi^ing his departure : 
he had a wife at home of whom it was rumored 
that she too, like her husband, had the gift of 
preaching, and of preaching at Atm. She obeyed 
the apostolic ordinance addressed to her sex of 
keeping silence in the church, but that was the 
limit of her i-eticence. Like the lady immortal- 
ized by Tom Hood, she "lectured in her night- 
gown," and this performance was' regarded by 
the rector with little less disfavor than that of 
preaching in a surplice. It was probable that 
a homily upon late hours might be supplemented 
on this occasion with a few words about tarrying 
at the wine-cup, and some incidental reference 
to the seductions of tobacco. His companions 
knew nothing of these arguments that were ap- 
pealing to him so strongly, but only perceived 
that he was uneasy. He " saw a form [in white 
raiment] they could not see, which beckoned 
him away ; he heard a voice they could not hear, 
that said, *You must not stay.'" It must be 
acknowledged that his position was embarrass- 
ing : on the one hand, there was his duty to 
his friend and patron, who, he knew, would wish 
him to see these young gentlemen safely bestow- 
ed for the night in their respective rooms ; on 
the other, there was. his duty to his lady and 
mistress. What married man will blame him 
for choosing the less perilous course? 

" Come, Eichard," said he, rising, " enough is 
as good as a feast ; I think one glass of your 
punch is sufficient for any man. Suppose we go 
to bed." 

"My dear sir," said Eichard, "it would be 
absolutely sinful to leave so much excellent drink 
in the bowl. It is not the kind of punch, you 
see, that is good cold.'^ 

"Must you really go?" said De Blaise, as he 
shook hands. "I had hoped to have been fa- 
vored with that personal experience of yours of 
providential interposition." 
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Dick, as the door closed behind the rector*s port- 
ly form ; "the parson's gone." 

" So you don't like the good cur^, eh, Master 
Eichard ?" said De Blaise, laaghing, and sipping 
at his second glass. 

" Nobody calls me Master Richard except the 
servants," observed Dick, in a white-heat of rage, 
and swallowing his No. 2 at a gulp ; *'and as to 
the curate, as you term him, he's a rector." 

"It appears to me that yoa are not so accas- 
tomed to strong liquor, young gentleman, as you 
have represented to be the case." 

"Nothing appears as it really is, my good 
sir," answered Dick, affably, "to a fellow who 
is drunk ; you, for instance, probably see two of 
me. 

"The saints forbid! One is more than suffi- 
cient for pleasure." 

The sarcasm was a little too subtle for poor 
Dick, who was by this time busy with his third 
tumbler, but he understood enough of it to com- 
prehend that he was insulted. 

" If you were not under my own roof, Mr. de 
Blaise, I should tell you what I think of French- 
men in general, and of yon in particular." 

" If I were not under your roof, boy," answer- 
ed the other, with a hot spot on each of his high 
cheek-bones, " I would chastise you for your im- 
pertinence." 

"You chastise me ?" 

"Yes, if it were illt for the obligations which 
I am under to your father — " 

" You should rather say to your mother," put 
in Dick, like a rapier thrust under the guard. 

The Frenchman started to his feet with a face 
of fire. " What, you viper? Is it possible that 
you dare to imagine — " 

Dick's derisive laugh cut short the sentence, 
and, oversetting the little table that stood be- 
tween them, with its bowl and glasses, with an 
oath De Blaise fled at the lad's throat. 

If he had succeeded in getting so far at the 
first dash, it would probably have gone hard with 
Master Richard, but that agile youth, who had 
studied, and by no means theoretically only, the 
art of self-defense, stepped aside, and, to speak 
scientifically, stopped him neatly with his right. 
This saved him, however, but for the moment ; 
a man must be strong as well as skilful to keep 
a foe at bay with his fists ; and the next instant 
the two lads were grappling with one another in 
a style unknown to civilized warfare, and only 
in estimation among wild-cats. The Frenchman 
was the elder and the stronger, but in France 
"we do not " (as I once heard a Frenchman say) 
"^ devil up' our physique except at billiards;" 
whereas Dick's practice with the oar and the bat, 
and especially his experience of foot-ball scrim- 
mages, made the conflict more equal than could 
have been supposed. 

It was still doubtful which of these writhing, 

furious young creatures would have floored the 

other, when the door opened and each of the 

. combatants was suddenly seized, torn asunder 

from the other, and held apart by an arm of iron. 

"Are yon drunk or mad, Charles, that you 
brawl at midnight beneath my roof as though it 
were a tavern in Belleville ?" cried a stem, me- 
tallic voice; "and you, Richard, are you not 
ashamed to treat in this fashion a stranger and 
j-oi/r father's gaest ?" 
Francis Talbot was in his dressing-gown and 



slippers, a garb not conducive to dramatic efiTect, 
but as he stood, firm as a rod of steel, glowering 
from one to the other of the flushed and breath- 
less objects of his reproof, he looked not only the 
master of the situation, but of much else besides. 
He was no taller than the others, but he seemed 
to tower above them ; his face, his voice, were 
instinct with a nature far more powerful than 
theirs ; his eyes, always bright and feiTid, had a 
flash of " will " in them, before which these less- 
er spirits cowered, abashed. 

De Blaise was the first to speak. ' ^ I confess, 
sir, I forgot myself, when I struck your son," 
said he, submissively. 

" He did not strike me first," said Dick, hon- 
estly enough, yet not perhaps without a touch of 
pride in the confession ; "and it was I who gave 
the provocation." 

"What was that?" 

"A thoughtless insult," put in De Blaise, has- 
tily. " There is no need to repeat it ; the young 
gentleman did not know what he was saying." 

The "young gentleman " was by no means 
prepared to endorse that statement, which was 
accompanied by a significant glance at the bro- 
ken punch-bowl ; but, on the other hand, it was 
impossible to attempt in his father s presence any 
explanation of what had recently happened. 

"At all events, Richard, you little knew what 
you were doing,'' observed Mr. Talbot, in stern 
tones. His face was working with intense emo- 
tion, and his fingers, which until now had held 
the quondam combatants as in a vise, relaxed 
their grasp. " Shake hands with him, tind go 
to your room ; and ere you lay your head upon 
your pillow, thank Heaven for having sent me 
hither to prevent a grievous sin, perchance a 
crime." 

Richard held out his hand somewhat dogged- 
ly, which the other formally took and dropped. 
They were a pair that would make peace with 
one another under compulsion, but never friends. 

Dick looked toward his father, but there was 
to be no second farewell from him that night ; 
he only pointed sternly to the door. 

"A grievous sin," muttered the young scape- 
grace, as he went thoughtfully up the broad oak 
stairs (for recent events had sobered him), " must 
needs mean striking my brother. Well, that is 
no gi'eat matter, for Jones major and Jones mU 
nor had twenty rounds in * sixpenny corner ' last 
half, and were none the worse friends for it. 
And as for the * crime,' that would have been all 
upon one side, for the Frenchman would have 
throttled me in a minute more, though I would 
rather die than confess it. Well, I don't wish 
to be hard upon the governor, but I don't think 
that fellow ought ever to have come here." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE STAIN OF BLOOD. 

When Richard Talbot awoke next morning, 
he had but a confused consciousness of what had 
taken place overnight. The punch that he had 
brewed so strong with a view to "floor" the rec- 
tor had had its efiect upon his own brain: he 
had a general notion that he had fought a French- 
man, but no idea of the cause of quarrel. He 
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some insulting observation to him — probably in 
connection with Waterloo. His father had. been 
angry with him for having outraged the rights 
of hospitality — ^yes — he remembered now — and 
upon another account. This gave him pause, 
and set his mind in an unwonted train of serious 
reflection. On the preceding evening he had 
been full of his own affaira, jealous of the new- 
comer, indignant at the fancied slights put upon 
his youth, wounded in his self-love and pride of 
place. He had felt that he had cause of com- 
plaint against bis father for putting himself and 
this De Blaise upon an equality. Blood, it is 
true, was said to be thicker than water ; but then 
it must be the legitimate fluid. What business 
had this son of a — well, of a Frenchwoman — in 
Talbot Tower, and so on ? Now, his mind took 
a larger view. So far as he knew, this lad had 
never set foot in his father's house before, while 
he himself had been always there, its recognized 
heir and future head. Not a word had been 
breathed of De Blaise except in hints and innu- 
endoes from base persons, and always with a 
sneer. If his &ther had corresponded with him, 
it had been in secret ; if he had helped him, as 
he doubtless had, it had been by stealth and out 
of his abundance. He (Richard) hiid not been 
stinted to supply his rival's need. Above all, it 
came home to him that there had been sorrow 
and shame in his father's face last night, doubt- 
less for a sin, of which he himself had already 
begun both to think and speak lightly, of near- 
ly twenty years ago. He perceived dimly how 
heavily, the recollection of it must needs weigh 
with a man who for all that space had almost 
forborne to smile from the keen sense of his own 
unworthiness. He even understood the humili- 
ation that his father must have experienced at 
seeing De Blaise and him at the same table, es- 
pecially if he had detected his son's suspicion of 
the relationship that existed between host and 
guest. 

In the case of any other man of austere piety 
and rigid morals, Dick would doubtless have ex- 
perienced a malicious satisfaction in this reve- 
lation of his frailty; but, thoagh deflcient in 
reverence, the lad was not without good feeling. 
In the case of his ** governor," he felt that it was 
a painful circumstance, and one which it behooved 
him to ignore, instead of '* setting his back up," 
as he had so foolishly done, against the interloper. 
It was certainly not De Blaise's fault that he had 
come into the world in an irregular manner ; and 
it was a shame to grudge him a few hours of 
consanguineous intercourse, a good dinner (which 
was probably rare with any Frenchman), and a 
couple of cigars. It did not even strike the boy, 
as it would have struck some much better-prin- 
cipled young gentlemen, that the knowledge of 
this indiscretion on his father's part might stand 
himself in good stead when any peccad^Ioes of 
his own might be under the paternal considera^ 
tion. On the contrary, he felt sorry for " the 
^oor governor " every way, and determined, in 
his own behavior to De Blaise, to show that the 
blood between them was not bad blood. If he 
could not like him, he would, at least, be civil to 
him, and do the honors of the Tower and its sur- 
roundings in a manner that should be unmistak- 
ably friendly and without patronage. 

Full of these magnanimous resolves, he de- 
scended to the breakfast -room, and finding it 



without a tenant, repaired to the library, where 
his father was accustomed to read every morn- 
ing for some hours before he held forth in prayer 
to the household. But that room was also empty. 
Dick opened a window and stepped out upon the 
stately teiTace. A lovely view — the fairest by 
far to be seen from any house in Suflblk — lay 
open to his eyes. Beneath him lay the garden 
which girdled the whole edifice ; beyond it, an- 
other zone, the moat, which, though it seemed 
to sleep, and have no other mission but to mir- 
ror the flowers and trees and one tall tower with 
its flag-staff, crept slowly on, as surely and un- 
heeded as time itself. Across the moat was a 
small deer-park, well wooded and picturesquely 
knolled, and surrounded by a thick belt of trees. 
If this home estate was not very extensive, it 
contained almost every element of beauty. The 
master of Talbot Towers might have said to him- 
self, '^I am monarch of aU I survey,'* without 
dispute — for one doesn't survey mortgages ; and 
as to Dick, he had never even heard of such 
things. He regarded not without some feeling 
of ancestral piide, and also of future possession, 
the swelling upland with its spotted tenants, and 
the gorgeous beds of flowers whose flames the 
sullen stream was compelled to reflect. 

He did not think of the long line of Talbots 
that had preceded him, who had gazed on this 
same scene a thousand times, and bad all gone 
to their account; he did. not dwell upon the 
glories of his house achieved in far back times, 
and, indeed, save to some students of the county 
history, they were somewhat vague and unintel- 
ligible ; but he enjoyed that sense of inherited 
position which is so dear to English youths of 
his class, and which perhaps demands the ab- 
sence of great intellectual faculties. It was pos- 
sible that in the yeara to come he might look 
upon all these things as merely money's worth ; 
and in the same spirit that caused the long-de- 
scended rake, when remonstrated with for part- 
ing with land which had been so many centuries 
in his family, to say, ** Then it is high time it 
went out of it." A time might come when he 
might barter them for money; but to-day it 
seemed that nothing would part him from them. 
Every stone of the castle, for the stately pile had 
the right to be called so, every tree in the park, 
seemed a sort of sacred possession, and what was 
curious, and might have seemed to some to have 
boded ill for the prospects of Miss Lucy Lindon, 
he did .not think of her in connection with them. 
She formed another subject of thought altogether, 
equally pleasing in its way, but, it must be con- 
fessed, though he never dreamed of wronging her, 
by no means so enduring. The only person who 
bad a share in his present reflections was Charles 
de Blaise, who, though he had the Talbot blood 
in his veins, had no claim to any of this pleasant 
prospect, and whom, "poor devil," he pitied ac- 
cordingly. Indeed, for a moment he pictured 
himself in the other's place, resenting, as he felt 
he would have done, the accident of birth that 
placed him outside the pale of position and in- 
heritance ; but a secret sense of humiliation, which 
was intolerable to him, forbade further reflec- 
tion upon this point. Moreover, the three pea- 
cocks who were wont to strut, and scream, and 
flutter their stately fans upon the terrace, caught 
sight of lum. at t\v\% \ft!aa!kK^\.,«cA. ^^aMcs»jicssst\5v% 
\ pteaetwre^ aa xNie^ ^«t^ '«^'^^» ^R^ $^<i^^>sia.\i«565^' 
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crumbs, bore down upon him with outstretched 
necks. He would have returned. to the break- 
fast-room for a roll to supply their demand, but 
that the sound of wheels upon what was once 
the drawbridge, but had for years given place to 
a permanent edifice of stone, attracted his atten- 
tion ; and, to his surprise, he saw his father driv- 
ing home alone in the dog-cart. 

Mr. Talbot rarely stirred beyond the limits of 
his own domain, and, when he did so, went in 
the closed carnage, which, with its well-fed steeds, 
rolled to the country town, greatly to the scan- 
dal of good Churchmen, only on great spiritual 
occasions, such as temperance lectures, evangel- 
ical addresses, and the like ; it was even believed 
that the dog-cart was in his eyes a vessel (or ve- 
hicle) of wrath, affected by godless persons who 
smoked cigars and were given to horse-flesh, and 
scarcely to be used by Christian persons. As- 
tounded as Dick was by the spectacle, he could 
not help observing how square liis father sat on 
the high seat, and in how workmanlike a manner 
he handled the reins, though his face showed 
that he was giving no thought to the high-met- 
tled mare at all. 

On one occasion, when he had been forbidden 
to leave the house on account of some boyish ail- 
ment, his father had played billiai'ds with him, 
and, young as he was, he had been amazed by 
the brilliancy of his strokes, and the skill which 
had seemed to manifest itself in spite of the care- 
lessness of its possessor. What on earth (or 
even beyond it) could have caused a man of such 
excellent gifts to despise and suffer them to fall 
into disuse, and to take up with dusty tomes and 
** bilious theology," as he had heard Lady Earn- 
shaw term it, in their place ? 

Here the great bell sounded for prayers, and 
Bichard hunied in. His father was already 
seated at his desk with his Bible before him, and 
the servants ranged in their places. De Blaise, 
however, was nowhere to be seen, at which he 
felt a slight recurrence of resentment, for that he 
should be excused attendance on such an occa- 
sion was favoritism indeed. Guests, it is true, 
were rare at Talbot Tower, but whoever did pass 
a night beneath its roof was expected to hear the 
Word read and expounded by its master before 
he broke his fast. Dick's eyes, which were not 
always on these occasions within his own control, 
wandered, among other places, to the breakfast- 
table, and obseiTed that it was only laid for two 
persons ; and it at once struck him that De 
Blaise had gone, and had probably been just taken 
by his father to the railway-station. This was 
doubtless to prevent the repetition of any disa- 
greement between himself and the young French- 
man, such as had occun'ed the preceding even- 
ing — a supposition which gave him a relapse into 
repentance. It was shameful that his jealousy 
should have driven the lad thus precipitately from 
the shelter of the paternal roof. 

Doubtless the same idea was in his father's 
mind, for ho noticed that his discourse had refer- 
ence to the avoidance of quarrels and ill-will. 
The tongue was a fire, and kindled (such was 
the preacher's homely metaphor) the grate of 
human passion, always ready laid, into unquench- 
able flame — whereat the house-maids looked at 
one another si^niiicantly. His father took his 
seat at the breakfast-table in silence, though he 
^ad not even wished bis son good - morning, 



which Dick set down to resentment at his con- 
duct. He therefore resolved to take the initiative 
in speaking of what had occurred. 

''I hope, sir, that Mr. de Blaise has not left 
the house in consequence of my unjustifiable be- 
havior to him last night. I said I was soiTy, as 
you know, but I had intended to make him a 
still more ample apology." 

'* Let us hope that the will will be taken for 
the deed," was the other's quiet reply. **The 
young man, I think, bears no malice ; and, more- 
over, it is improbable that you and he will ever 
meet again." 

''Indeed, sir. Then I regret all the more — 
upon my honor I do^that I should have treated 
him with such discourtesy." 

Mr. Talbot rose and walked to the window. 
Dick noticed that he had touched no food, but 
only sipped his coffee. ''Bichard, there is a sad 
story about Charles de Blaise." 

Dick felt himself growing very hot and un- 
comfortable, but said nothing, though the other 
seemed to await a reply. 

"If you had not chanced to see him," he con- 
tinued, "perhaps I should never have told you 
about it ; but it is better as it is. The cup of 
shame that I have drunk so long in secret must 
now be emptied to the dregs." 

" Indeed, sir, there is no need," observed Dick, 
earnestly. "If it gives you pain to tell me of 
any matter, it must needs give me pain to hear 
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it. 

"No need? And pain?" returned the other, 
with a grave amazement. " What is pain com- 
pared with sin? It should be welcome, rather 
than avoided, so that perchance, in mercy, some 
part of the punishment due to us may be re- 
mitted in the world to come. But that is im- 
possible," he added, with despairing vehemence, 
and hastily pacing the room. " The lost soul is 
lost forever." 

Dick thought this a very strong view of the 
case, and that it behooved him to combat it. 

"A fellow can only be sorry, sir, for whatever 
happens, and take care not to get into the same 
scrape. I mean — " 

"Great Heaven! what do you mean, boy?" 
exclaimed Mr. Talbot, vehemently. " But there, 
there ! how should you know ? how should you 
guess? Bichard," here his voice sunk to a hol- 
low whisper, "your father is a murderer!" 

Dick started to his feet. His father a mur- 
derer! He thought it more likely that he was 
a madman. 

"I killed Charles de Blaise's father." 

" Oh, sir, impossible ! or, if you did, it was in 
fair fight." 

"What fight is fair in the sight of Heaven?" 
inquired the other, striking his forehead with his 
hand. " I sent the man, with all his sins upon 
his head — and they were many — to perdition, 
boy." 

" Then it was in a duel, sir ; I am sure it was 
in a duel," cried Richard, vaguely. " He struck 
you first, perhaps. No T^bot could stand a 
blow." 

"Yes, he struck me; and for that I took his 
heart's blood. But before he struck me I had 
put an insult upon him greater than any blow." 

Dick was frozen with horror. His father had 

dishonored the man, seduced his wife, and then 

1 sliuu b\m. AfioOTtdKVf^ xo VCva «»m^\^ <i^dft of 
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morals, picked np, as a boy's morals often are, 
from talk and not from teaching, he conceived 
that it would have been the proper course to 
have fired in the air. 

''You are hardly old enough to understand 
it, Richard " (Dick made a gesture to signify 
that he was quite mistaken there, but the other 
did not seem to notice it), ** and yet I must needs 
tell you all. The burden is too great for me to 
bear alone : moreover, it is the will of Heaven, 
manifested in your meeting Charles, that you 
should share it. Yes, yes. It is not as if you 
wore a priest; you are my own son, and it is 
right I should confess it, since the confession 
means humiliation, ignominy, and perhaps es- 
trangement from my own flesh and blood." 

" No, sir, not that," cried Dick, with a scarlet 
cheek. ** I stand by you, whatever has happen- 
ed or can happen." 

*' You speiak as my own son," was the grave 
rejoinder, '*and, therefore, like a child of this 
world. Listen, Richard. I am a sinful man, 
and in my youth I was a profligate and a cast- 
away. There was no law so sacred that I did 
not outrage it ; no vice so vile but that I stooped 
to indulge in it ; for all which some have thank- 
ed Heaven which showed them a way out of the 
darkness and made them saints, that so much 
the more might the power of grace be magni- 
fied." The hands of the speaker were clasped 
rigidly together : his face was turned upward 
with a look of steadfast yearning as though he 
was demanding, lis regarded his own case, the 
secret of the world to come from heaven itself. 

"Among other things — much worse — I was a 
gambler. At that time there was more public 
gaming in Paris than in London, and I often 
went there for that purpose. At one house, 
where militaiy men were chiefly wont to meet, I 
lost one night a thousand pounds. I was out of 
temper, and imagined that I was being cheated. 
My suspicions rested on a silent and sombra per- 
sonage — ^an officer of hussars — who was always 
at the table, staking small sums. His clothes 
were shabby, and he wore his coat buttoned up 
high in an unusual manner. I was the dealer, 
and missed a card ; the man's hand was thrust 
into his breast, and it suddenly struck me that 
he had taken it. I taxed him with it on the in- 
stant, and he changed color. 

** *You lie!' he said, and spoke truth; but I 
was better known in that wild company than he, 
and they believed me. 

" ' Search him, search him!' was the cry ; but 
he said, * No ; I will not be searched !' 

" * Then you confess yourself a cheat,' cried I. 
And then he struck me. I challenged him, of 
course, upon the spot. It all happened quicker 
than I tell it." 

Dick uttered a sigh of relief. After all, it had 
been but a common duel, then, and there had 
been no help for it ; he answered something to 
that eflect. 

** Common? No, it was not common. The 
man was wild with rage ; and as I was the chal- 
lenger he had the choice of how we were to kill 
each other. ' I will shoot that villain,' he cried, 
* across a table.' This plan was objected to by 
my second, but for the honor of my country I 
thought it shameful to seem afraid. That is the 
world's way: a man will shrink from no ordeal 
in order to keep the good opinion of his fellows *, 
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but he counts as nothing that of the God who 
made him." 

**Then did vou fire at one another, sir, across 
a table?" 

'*Yes; only the seconds decided that there 
should be no double murder : one of the pistols 
was to be loaded and one not, and we were to 
draw lots for choice. The weapons were in the 
house, and the thing took place at once, in a bill- 
iard-room that stood in the court -yard. De 
Blaise, for that was his name — I see him now, a 
pale, care-worn man, with hollow eyes that look- 
ed like coals of fire — had the first choice. As 
he took up the pistol his face lit up with joy. 
He flattered himself, from its weight, that he had 
made the lucky choice, that he had won the priv- 
ilege of sending a fellow-creature to his long ac- 
count." 

"And you, father?" 

"I was still blind with passion. If I thought 
of anything, it was upon my losses ; for in 'those 
days I feared neither God nor man. That is the 
one advantage — a short-lived one — ^that the in- 
fidel possesses. He does not fear to die. He 
deems it is to sleep forever. Well were it for 
him if it could be so ! We fired together, and 
my antagonist fell. ' The card is in his bosom,' 
cried I, whom even death itself had not made 
placable. But it was not there. It was found 
afterwai'd on the floor of the gaming-room, and 
nowhere near where De Blaise had stood. But 
when the doctor had stripped him to stanch the 
wound, he found why the poor wretch had refused 
to permit himself to be searched. He had pawn- 
ed his very shirt to gratify his passion for the 
gaming-table, and would not exhibit his poverty 
by disclosing that fact. ' My wife — my children ! ' 
were his last words. He had ruined them, but 
they were still dear to him ; and I — yes, I, who 
stand before you— I had murdered the husband 
and the father." 

Dick was aghast with horror : the denouement 
of the catastrophe had been altogether unexpect- 
ed by him; his sense of justice, which, notwith- 
standing some modifications, was very strong in 
him, was outraged. 

"It was most sad, and most unfortunate," he 
murmured. 

"For him, but not for me," was the strange 
reply. "From that moment I became a new 
man : my eyes were opened ; I saw myself as I 
really was, and, thanks be to Heaven ! I was 
saved through another's loss." 

To this the boy answered nothing-; he knew 
what his father meant. He had heard him speak, 
before then, of the day of regeneration that had 
dawned upon him suddenly as a meteor-flash ; 
but he could not bring himself en rapport with 
such views. 

"You provided, however, for the widow and 
the orphan, sir ?" 

" Of course. The aflair was hushed up, and 
I had hoped that it would never have been re- 
vealed to her by whose hand her husband fell ; 
she knew it, however, though her children never 
did, and though for their sake she took my gold, 
she would never see my face. She died loathing 
the hand that fed her; they are all dead but 
Charles. He is ignorant of the bond of blood 
that unites me to him, and I hope, in Heaven's 
mercy, vj\\\ T«ni«Lm ^c>. '&^^^tCw^^^^^^KcCV'«5Si. 
\ gone, boy , see '\X Ss \tfiX ^\ixA«t^^r 
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'*He shall be as my own brother," said Dick, 
solemnly. 

"There is no need for that, Richard. There 
would be danger in such intimacy : he belongs 
to a false faith. Let his allowance be continued 
— neither more nor less. It is sufficient for his 
needs — ^more by far than under other circum- 
stances he could hare hoped to possess. And 
now, my son," he added, regarding the boy with 
a look of earnest inquiry, '\you know the worst." 

*' What you have said, sir, is very sad," said 
Richard, gravely. "Still, when the worst was 
done, you did your best to remedy it. It seems 
to me if one is sorry for what one does amiss, 
and makes amends as far as one can, and if one 
acts honorably — " 

"That is a perilous word, boy," broke in the 
other, steraly. *• * The man who stands before you 
was a man of honor once himself." 

"Father," put in Richard, stepping forward 
with* an unwonted impulse, and clasping the 
otlier's hand, "your past with me, let it be what 
it may, can never outweigh your present. At 
all events, it is not for me to condemn yon, and 
I wiU not." 

"How strange! how sweet!" murmured the 
other, stroking the lad's hair with his thin fin- 
gers. "How beguiling is the touch of nature! 
What are you thinking of, my son ?" 

" I am wondering, sir, whether you have made 
a confidant of others in connection with this sad 
subject." 

" With one other in England, yes : my lawyer 
has his instructions only concerning Charles's 
allowance, but Mr. Freeman, he knows why it is 
paid." 

"I am Sony, sir," said Richard, softly. " I 
would have wished that yon had told no one else 
but me." 

"I had to wait, you see," said his father, gen- 
tly; "and in the mean time the burden was too 
heavy to be borne alone. Perhaps even now, if 
Charles had not come over, I should have kept 
my secret from you." 

Dick was by nature kind and affectionate, but 
his character had up to this period been wholly 
without ballast. For the first time in his life he 
now felt something weighty pulling at his very 
heart-strings: he was like a vessel, light and 
wind-tossed, out of which the anchor has been 
thrown, and holds. 

"I hope, sir," said he, modestly, " to prove 
myself for the future worthy of your confidence." 

"That is well said," answered his father, 
thoughtfully, and with an earnest gaze. " You 
will be worthy, no doubt, Richard — that is, in 
the sense you mean it ; but confidence requires 
something else besides mutual afiiection; there 
must be sympathy." 

"I will endeavor to feel that, too, sir," an- 
swered the lad, in a pained voice, the distress of 
which the other seemed to comprehend ; for once 
again he passed his hand over the boy's head 
caressingly. "I cannot think, perhaps, exactly 
aa you think, father, about religious matters ; it 
would have been impossible for yourself to h^ve 
done so at my age ; but as regards the afiairs of 
this world, surely a loving heart, and one which 
desires to act honestly — ^" 

*^Bren for that there must be knowledge," 

pat In the other quickly, and in reproving tones. 

''Sarely not, father; we all know right from 



wrong, however we may attempt to deceive our. 
selves." 

" You are young, Richard," answered the other, 
with irritation, " or you would not talk so. The 
Jesuit does not know right from wrong, or rather 
such terms are not to be found in his vocabulary. 
He says this is good, and this is bad, meaning 
for his Church, which is the abomination of des- 
olation. I have letters to write this morning, 
my lad, which will need all my attention, and 
my mind is shaken and ill at ease." 

And with a deep sigh Mr. Talbot abruptly left 
the room, and betook hirhself to die library. 

Richard looked after him with an astounded 
air. 

Momentous as his father's revelation had been, 
the interview left in the boy's mind a sense of 
incompleteness and even dissatisfaction. There 
had been a moment, or so he thought, when he 
and his father had been about to come, if not to 
a mutual understanding of one another (which 
was perhaps impossible), at least into very inti- 
mate relations. Dick had even had it on his 
tongue, in return for his father's confidence, to 
avow his passion for Lucy Lindon. That at- 
tachment might be unwise and injudicious (he 
had an impression that such would be the opin- 
ion of the world), but, after all, it was a mere 
bagatelle compared with gambling and the duello. 
The occasion had therefore seemed a favorable 
one for his confession ; but there had suddenly 
come that change over his father's manner, that 
return to his old i*eticence, which had immedi- 
ately reacted upon the lad's feelings, and the 
opporttmity had passed away. He pitied his fa- 
ther from the bottom of his heart ; he felt that 
there was cause enough for his reserve and gloom , 
for which, for the future, he would take care to 
make allowance ; nor did he respect him less on 
account of the crime of which he had accused 
himself; but, on the other hand, he had been 
drawn no nearer to him in the way of sympathy. 
His father had spoken truth when he had said 
that something else than mere mutual affection 
was required for this. Young as he was, Rich- 
ard had had experience of the fact himself; and 
though he did not recognize its existence in so 
direct and logical a form, he could have given a 
practical illustration of it. He knew, for ex- 
ample, that his heart leaped up with a joy as 
sympathetic as intense at the thought of seeing 
Lucy Lindon on the morrow. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE KEEP AT DtTBNTOy. 

Mr. Richard Talbot, like most young gen- 
tlemen of his class, was not addicted to poetry : 
he had read, it is true, Euripides, ^schylus, and 
Homer, as well as Horace and Virgil ; but he 
knew about as much of their poetical merits as 
a monkey on a barrel-organ knows of the charms 
of music. He had been obliged to "grind" at 
them, as he called it, but the effect produced 
upon his mind by their beauties had been abso- 
lutely nil. He could scan their verses, and give 
to each measure its appropriate name, and there 
was an end of the advantage of his classical 
studies. If he had been set to work at any Eng- 
I Ush poet it is ptoWY^a "Vi^-wwCl^ tlqIIVw^ Ts^idQ 
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ach more of that, thongb if poetry- is to be 
light at all, one would imagine that should 
ye been the way to it ; and yet a whole stanza 
the ^* In Memoriam " (which he had never 
id) is now running through his mind as he 
ilks through the long elm avenue that joins 
s Tower to the village : 

"I wake, I rise, from end to end 
Of all the landscape underneath 
I flpd no place that does not breathe 
A gracions memory of my friend." 

ich was literally the case with Dick, except 
at for ** friend " one must use a tenderer title, 
lere was not a spot in all the parish that did 
t remind him of his sweetheart. Of late his 
*ection for her had assumed anotlier form fi-om 
Eit it had worn when, as children, they had 
ftmed together the level flats of Durnton ; but 
ose dear memories of childhood gave his later 
^e an added charm. He remembered as though 
were yesterday the first time that they had 
sn a heron in the marshes, a weasel in the 
)ods. He recalled that adventurous night, as 
had seemed to them, when they had gone 
*th to see the Pharos at the comer of '^the 
it," as the thin reach of sand was called, lit up 
th its new light. He had heard his father 
d the rector speak of it as something marvel- 
is; and Lucy had *' heard tell*' of it till her 
'vid mind had pictured to itself a scene equiv- 
mt to that of Vesuvius in eruption. The hour 
which they then retired to rest in their re- 
ective dwellings had precluded them from the 
joyment of this spectacle ; but the chivalrous 
ick had volunteered his escort; and on one win- 
:'s night he escaped from domestic surveil- 
ice, and made a clandestine visit to *' the spin- 
y,"as the cottage where she dwelt was called, 
>m the little wood that environed it. He re- 
smbered how his heart had beaten (not with 
re alone) as he passed through the hazel copse, 
d by the weird forms of the pollard elms that 
nged the brook ; how he had thrown the peb- 
ss against Lucy's lattice, and waited with chat- 
ring teeth till the latch softly clicked and she 
peared in hood and cloak, trembling from 
ad to foot with eagerness for the adventure. 
is fears had vanished then (for was it not his 
ssion to protect her?), and they had hurried 
wn to the little quay. 

In front ran the river ; beyond, and parallel to 
the long spit of sand on which the light-house 
>od on the edge of the sea. The river, view- 
from this spot on a summer day, was very 
iking, and the only one in the neighborhood, 
ire that from the Tower terrace, that could be 
lied picturesque. You saw the river craft, most- 
boats and barges, dropping down with the 
eam, and then, above the spit, the masts and 
Is of the ships at sea. '' The flying cloud, the 
>sty night," imparted to this strange landscape 
lomewhat spectral appearance, which the sense 
wrong-doing no doubt exaggerated. Worst 
all, what they had come at such risk of dis- 
rery to behold was not to be seen ; the light- 
use was in its place as usual ; but the great 
Item that formed its head, so far from being 
Laze with light, as they had been led to expect, 
;s without a glimmer. 

The children, hand-in-hand, looked at one an- 
wr in bjshed surprise. 



"I can row— a little," said Dick, "and here 
is your father's boat, the Nancy," 

"You mean my> step -father's," said Lucy, 
haughtily ; for, young as she was, she knew that 
her mother had married beneath her in taking 
" Handsome Georgie " for her second husband. 
"Let us go across." 

"You are not afraid, then?" said Dick, ad- 
miringly. The tide, as it happened, was upon 
the turn, and the streani less swift than usual ; 
but the Dom was at no time a placid river. The 
boy had never been trusted to his own devices 
upon its smiling eddies yet, far less with the 
charge of another's safety. 

"I am never afraid when you are with me, 
Dick," was the girl's reply. If she had offered 
him a million of money, he would not have deem- 
ed it so high an incentive to enterprise. To jump 
into Mr. Parke's boat after he had seen Lucy be- 
stowed in it, to unhitch its chain, and to push 
out into the river, was an easy task foe the active 
lad; and easier still to glide down the stream 
toward the sea, for the wind was with them. 
But to manage the huge oars was not so easy. 
The effect of Dick's weak and unskilful stroke 
upon the movement of the boat was slight in- 
deed, and not always in the desired direction. 
In fact, they had already missed the landing- 
place for the light-house, and were diifting out 
to sea. Lucy perceived his difficulty and their 
common danger, and rising lightly from her post 
of honor at the stem, took her seat beside the 
lad. 

"I can pull, ^00," said she, implying a com- 
pliment to his management of the oars that was 
scarcely deserved. There was plenty of room on 
the bench for both their little bodies, and they 
did their work with a will ; but " wisdom," as we 
are justly told, "is necessary to direct." They 
would undoubtedly have been carried out into 
the channel, and there drowned' or frozen, had it 
not been for a consummate want of adroitness 
upon the part of Master Richard. At the very 
extremity of the spit projected a little rocky in- 
let, much avoided by mariners. As they were 
hurried by it, he " caught a crab," and fell back- 
ward into the boat, the head of which, answering 
to Lucy's stroke, turned sharply into the venr 
cove with a shock that swamped in the Nancy s 
timbers, but saved her occupants. 

They scrambled, braised and shaken, up the 
inhospitable shore just in time to see their gal- 
lant bark descend into about three feet of water. 

"By jingo," cried Dick, "that was a narrow 
shave ! Aren't your legs wet just ? — mine are. " 

"That's nothing," said Lucy. "What will 
step-father say when he comes to see his boat ?" 

" It is my govemor that will have to pay for 
it," said Dick, who was a little irritated, as men 
of all ages will be when they bark their shins. 
" Don't you fret. Only how are we to get back 
again ?" 

"Well, at all events," said Lucy the indomi- 
table, "we are on the right side— for the light- 
house.'* 

Dick regarded her with admiration. It is in- 
consistent with politeness to apply to a young 
lady the term of devil-may-care, nor indeed would 
it have so well fitted her character as that of 
her male companion ; but she was cettalolY <^^ «^ 
very reaoVwlft «^Vs\\.. 1^ ^^^ \vi^\»-Vwfift^ wst 
\ the TOug\v v^\AA^%axAmYA.«^«^N.^'5»^^'^^^ ^^ 
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cprdingly made their way. It was as dark as 
the niglit itself, and gave no. sign of occupation, 
far less of illumination. Dick ran up the high 
steps that kept the entrance out of harm's way 
in flood-time, and thundered at the door. The 
keeper appeared with a look of much astonish- 
ment, and inquired of the child his name and 
business. 

"I am Richard Talbot, of Talbot Tower, and 
I wish to see the new revolving light." 

'* And the other one — who's she ?" inquired the 
man, who was a good-natured, humorous fellow. 

"She is a young lady un — under my pro- 
tection," explained Dick, thinking justly that 
the disclosure of her relationship to Mr. George 
Parkes would not forward his views with any 
constituted authority. 

" Well, you must get an order from the Trin- 
ity House to admit two before you can see our 
light." 

"That's a lie," cried Dick; "other people 
have seen it without orders. You had better 
show it us, my man." 

"And suppose I don't, what then ?" 

"Well, I shall shy stones at the lantern till I 
see it lit up." 

To this ultimatum the garrison surrendered 
with smotnered mirth. 

"Yon may come in, young master; but the 
place to see oni light is out at sea — it don't show 
inland ; so you might have spent all night in 
battering on us, and nothing would have come 
of it." 

Never since the days of the Lion Heart did an 
adventure so chivalrously undertaken have so in- 
effectual a result. 

However, they were shown the wicks and the 
reflectors. 

"And is it possible," asked the genius of the 
lamp, "that you two young people have come 
all the way round by Swanborough at this hour 
o' night ?" For though as the crow flies Durnton 
was close to the light-house, it was fifteen miles 
or so by the bridge and the road. 

"No," said Dick, "we rowed across the riv- 
er." 

"You — you rowed?' What, all by your- 
selves ? Why, Where's your boat ?" 

' ' Sunk, " said Dick, indifferently. * * We sunk 
her as we landed." This as though he had done 
it on purpose, and in the tone of a smart naval 
officer describing a cutting-out expedition. 

" And whose boat was it as you sunk ?" 

" Oh, it was Lucy's-^that is, George Parke's 
boat, the Nancy " 

"And how do yon mean to get back again?" 

That was beyond Dick's power to guess ; for, 
to say the truth, he had begun to distrust his own 
skill as an oarsman, even if the boat belonging 
to the light-house should be placed at their dis- 
posal ; but Lucy, with her fine, pleading eyes, 
came to the rescue. 

" Well, we made sure that you would put us 
across." 

"Oh, did you?" said the man, with a good- 
natured grin. " Well, then, of course I must. 
Mate," he hallooed to his fellow somewhere up 
the spiral stair, " I have got a little job in hand. 
I'll be back in half an hour." 
2^Ae little man and Utt^e maid reached home, 
therefore, whhoat 'farther catastrophe ; but the 
adventure was long talked about in the village. 



and always used to illustrate the indomitable 
force of Master Richard's character. The boy 
only remembered it now (though it was fated to 
recur to him afterward with a more special sig- 
nificance) in common with the other associations 
of the place with Lucy. Indeed, there was one 
locality that at the present moment occupied a 
far larger share in his recollections than the light- 
house. This was the tall and tottering ruin — 
relic of some castle, compared with which his 
own home was but of yesterday — called "The 
Keep," which stood on a rising ground above 
the village. Little was left of it save the vast 
hollow shell, the roof of which the storms of re- 
cent winters had so grievously shattered that 
not even the cattle now repaired thither, as of 
old, for casual shelter. Still, even to the present 
time, there was a winding stair that led to the 
upper chambers, one of which still boasted of a 
covering, though of nothing else. The walls 
were crumbling, the floor had huge gaps in it, 
and the tall and narrow casements had neither 
glass nor shutter. Yet to this spot Master Rich- 
ard now repaired, in somewhat the same spirit — 
or with as much of it as was possible to him — as 
that with which the pilgrim seeks his shrine. 

His mind was not likely to be distracted by 
the presence of other woi-shippers. The place 
had grown so dangerous that it was forbidden to 
the children of the village, with whom for gener- 
ations it had been a favorite haunt ; nothing but 
the summer breeze wandered over the decaying 
pile, or stirred the grasses that grew in its clefts 
and hollows. From the top floor could be seen 
a panorama of the suiTOunding country, which, 
save for the oasis formed by Talbot Tower and 
Park, and in a less degree by the spinney in which' 
Lucy's cottage was situated, was flat, treeless, and 
uninteresting. On one side, indeed, there was 
the eternal glory of the sea ; but even that was 
marred by the intervening marsh-land and the 
yeasty river, which was fighting between its mud- 
dy banks with the incoming tide. To Dick, how- 
ever, no spot on the earth's surface had so poetic 
a charm ; for in this room he had given his Lucy 
the first kiss of love. 

Of course they had kissed one another as chil. 
dren. But when they had met on his return 
from Eton, one vacation, this pleasant little cerew 
mony had somehow been omitted by tacit con- 
sent. And then again — after some interval — as 
they had stood one day at that old window to- 
gether, looking in silence out on sea and sky, it 
had been renewed in a more tender fashion. 
Never afterward, when occasion served, was it 
again intermitted ; but the memory of that first 
kiss abode with Dick, and kept its sweetness. 
He was thinking of it now as he stood alone in 
that ruined chamber, though not to the exclusion 
of another thought. Lucy would be home on 
the morrow by five at latest, and he would stroll 
down to the village and drop in at the spinney 
to ask after his foster-mother, as it was only 
right and proper he should da Even if she was 
within, there was kitchen as well as parlor in the 
cottage, where one could say, "How are you?" 
to a body in private ; and even if she was not 
in (and somebody else was), that disappointment 
would be supportable. Indeed, though of a yield- 
ing nature and fond of Master Richard, as was 
natural comdemg the relation between them, 
I Mrs. Parkfts vraa \iy tiq xoftscas ^ ^x^^s&wi v> 
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throw ^he yonng people together as was her hus- 
band. 

At the very moment that Dick was forecast- 
ing the future in this pleasant manner, he saw a 
tall; stalwart figure emerge from the little wood 
and make for the village. He knew him at once 
for George Farkes, because of that slouch in the 
shoulders, which had cost George so dear in the 
days when he had been a breaker, instead of 
an administrator, of the game-laws. (*' I could 
hare sworn to him among a thousand, your wor- 
ship," was what was always said by the witnesses 
for the prosecution.) If George was not the rose 
— which, indeed, he was not, so far as fragrance 
went ; for when he did not smell of ferrets, he 
smelled of rabbits — he was near the rose, in Rich- 
ard's eyes ; and at the sight of him that young 
gentleman ran down the ruined stairs at head- 
long speed. 

" Well, George, how are you?" 

'*How goes it, Master lUchard?" replied the 
giant. He would have been six feet five, had he 
been upright ; his face was apple-red, from ex- 
posure to all weathers, but it was not the frank 
face of the countryman. It had a dogged look 
even now, when he would fain have worn one of 
deferential welcome. Not that he had any de- 
sire to play the hypocrite, for he was really glad 
to see the lad ; but things had gone against the 
grain with him so long that to wear a look of 
conciliation was a physical impossibility with 
him. Moreover, something bad occurred quite 
recently to "put him out." 

Though long past middle-age, his beard was 
black, and the fire of his roving eyes untamed. In 
his youth he had been feared by man and loved by 
woman ; but the fear was all that now remained 
to him of strength. When that should wane, he 
felt in his vague way that he should be weak in- 
deed, and it behooved him to keep up his prestige 
while time permitted it. What nature had in- 
tended him for was a Robin Hood of a coarse 
type ; but having been born a few hundred years 
after his-^due time, he had become — after some 
very serious vicissitudes, and thanks to the good 
ofiSces of Richard rather than to his own merits 
— the squire's game-keeper. 

"I was just thinking of you, young sir," 
he continued, "by reason of a letter from my 
missus." 

"Ah! she spoke of having seen me in town, 
did she? She is coming home to-morrow, of 
course ?" 

" Yes, she^s coming, right enough ; but not the 
other." 

"What on earth do you mean, George? 
Lucy is not staying behind her ?" 

"Yes; just that. I knew you'd be riled 
about it." 

"Riled? Well, of course, I like Lucy to be 
at home ; but what has happened ? I suppose if 
yon expressed a wish to Mrs. Farkes — " 

"That Mrs. Farkes would gratify it," put in 
the other, grimly. 

"Well, yes, I think so." 

" But Miss Lucy is not my daughter, you see, 
and has a will of her own." 

" Then she stays at' her own wish," said Dick, 
compressing his lips. 

" Well, it is my opinion there has been a plant 
to keep her up in town," 

*'Ap1antr 
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Yes. You see everybody is not so trustful 
of you. Master Dick, as I am. They think it's 
dangerous for young folks like you and Lucy to 
be much together ; and so the gal has been *■ got 
at.' It's your aunt as has done it— at least that's 
my idea. 

"My aunt? Aunt Edith?" 

"So I read it. My missus writes as Susan 
told Miss Talbot that Lucy had a talent for 
singing, and now it seems it is to be brought out. 
She's to be put in a choir whei*e the organ (this 
is what Susan says, but bust me if I understand 
it) can be dewelloped." 

"That's a mere excuse for keeping her in 
London!" exclaimed Richard, vehemently. 

"Ain't I been a -telling you so all along? 
Now, what I say is that a choir is a bad place for 
a young girl. The company is too mixed, and 
has got too many opportunities of mixing. " And 
Mr. Farkes drew himself up (all but his slouch) 
to express the severity of his moral views. 

"You couldn't write and say that you object 
to the arrangement ?" observed Richard, doubt- 
fully. 

" Well, of course I could ; or, rather, my missus 
could write it for me. But what would be the 
good of that ? If Lucy don't mean to come, she 
won't. I ain't her father, and as for her mother, 
she don't care a button about her." Here Mr. 
Farkes suddenly recollected that he must not 
paint his picture of the young woman in a too 
unflattering way, and added, in explanation,* 
V* Not that she ain't fond of the missus — ^indeed, 
she dotes upon her; but she's just at that age 
when a girl likes to have things her own way. 
When they're married to husbands of the right 
sort, their mouths get soft enough, and one can 
guide 'em with a snafiSe." 

This prospect of matrimonial ease was far too 
distant to afford Mr. Bicbai'd Talbot any con- 
solation for his present disappointment. 

"My fathers right— she's a Jesuit!" he ex- 
claimed, with irritation. 

" Well, no. Master Richard, I wouldn't go for 
to say that. She's a little wild and coltish, but 
there's no vice about her ; and if you only know 
how to play your cards — " 

"Tush ! I was not speaking of Lucy." Dick 
turned away abruptly from his favorite giant, 
and at once began to retrace his steps toward 
home. The sun was shining, the birds were 
singing, and nature in her robe of green was 
smiling around him as before ; but for him there 
was no light, no music, no color, in either earth 
or air, and man and woman (especially woman) 
were grown false or schemers. The whole ar- 
rangements of the universe were out of gear, in 
his eyes, because Miss Lucy Lindon was about 
to develop her talents for voical melody. 



CHAFTER XI. 

A FINE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 

There are a good many people who have no 
high opinion of letters, who yet believe in them 
when tacked to a man's name. V.C. (when 
they do not stand for Vice-Chairman, in which 
case they are not always creditable'^ axe da- 
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mirers. Bnt in the conntry there are no letters 
Trhich *^ in this connection (as Cousin Jonathan 
phrases it) are so exceedingly esteemed as M.F.H. 
When a man has once been a Master of Fox- 
hounds he can hope for no higher dignitjF, bat 
is like a Lord Mayor who has passed the chair. 
To this eminence had Mr. Reginald Pole, of 
Masham Manor, the estate contigaous to that 
of Talbot Tower, attained in years gone by, and 
the knowledge of it excited a reverence in Mas- 
ter Richard Talbot's mind which I am afraid it 
would have refused to higher claims upon it. 
The old gentleman, moreover, had been always 
good to him ; had often given him the proceeds 
of a rubber at whist, as a knight of old used to 
dispense the gains of his skill in tourney to some 
favorite page ; and had mitigated the melancholy 
of many a vacation at the Tower by an invita- 
tion to the manor. 

It seemed strange to many, and to Mr. Free- 
man in particular, that Mr. Talbot permitted his 
son to visit at such a house, where not only cards, 
as the reverend gentleman put it, **had their a^ 
tractions," but most of the pleasures of this world 
were to be found in profusion, and but little was 
thought of the next. It was only a part of the 
inconsistency which, as I have said, Mr. Talbot 
had exhibited of late years in respect to his son, 
whose very presence at the Tower seemed at 
times unwelcome to him; but it was a veiy 
striking example of it. For to say truth, it would 
have been a compliment to call old Reginald 
Pole "little better than one of the wicked." 
He was fatter than Falstaff by many pounds — 
for years no horse could have carried him, even 
if the resources of science could have contrived 
a machine to lift him in the saddle — and he had 
grown more " carnal " with his inqreasing bulk. 
If he had lived a town life he must long ago have 
come to the end of it, but the country air, and 
exercise (while he could take it), and the general 
wholesomeness of his surroundings, had counter- 
acted the effects of a course of existence which 
the term ''fast" would have described but fee- 
bly. He had run through two large fortunes, 
and *' please Heaven," was his own pious state- 
ment, *'he would run through a third, if only 
time enough were gi*anted to him." There were 
stories afloat to the disadvantage of his conscien- 
tious observance of the truth, but in this respect 
he was a man of his word. As nothing could 
stop him, his heir and grandson, Henry Pole, 
took the wisest course that was left to him, by 
residing at the manor, where he was very wel- 
come, and taking his share of the good things 
while they were still going. 

lOld Reginald himself belonged to the same 
generation as Algernon Talbot, but he had been 
much more intimate with Francis, in his wild 
days, than with his father. They had heard the 
chimes at midnight together very often, and it 
was understood, when the younger man had be- 
come convinced of the error of his ways, that he 
had made a very earnest appeal to the elder to 
turn from his evil courses ere it should be too 
late. His reply had been brief, but character- 
istic—" Dear Frank, I never hedge. " The two 
men had not met since, save once or twice upon 
the road, when they did not exchange a syllable. 
But neither felt for the other any harsher senti- 
ment than pity, Mr. Pole thought his old friend 
a ^oJ for being fiightened at a shadow, and giv- 



ing up "cakes and ale;** while in Mr. Talbot's 
eyes this old man, who clutched at gauds (or 
worse) upon the brink of the grave, was nothing 
short of a madman ; but the tender touch of old 
companionship was felt by both. * i 

" If you will let your boy come over to the 
manor he will find some young friends. I shall 
not bite him," old Reginald had written a few 
months after their estrangement ; and Mr. Tal- 
bot had permitted his son to go. Invitations had 
come since again and again, with the like result 
But when one came from the same quarter some 
weeks after Dick's final return from Eton, Mr. 
Talbot hesitated as to what he should reply. He 
was conscious that the boy had now reached an 
age when not only bad example would be injuri- 
ous to him, but the lax views of life and conduct 
prevalent in the society he would meet nnder Mr. 
Pole's roof might leave a permanent impression 
on him. He had, he felt, shut his eyes to this 
matter long enough, indeed too long ; and yet, 
ever since he had made that confession to the lad 
respecting the duel (though not on that account), 
Dick's presence had become more and more em- 
baiTassing to film. It was strange, indeed, Uiat 
he should wish to part with one so dear to him ; 
but just as a man sometimes prefers a picture 
dearer to him than all other things he has, yet 
one which he shrinks from looking on, and hangs 
a curtain over it, by reason of cei*tain associations 
it evokes, so was it with Francis Talbot as re- 
spected his son. He would have been glad of 
the excuse of his former friend's invitation to get 
Dick away, and be left to himself, and his grim 
theology and grimmer thoughts ; but, on the oth- 
er hand, his conscience pricked him, feeling that 
such a visit would not be good for the Ud. 

In this perplexity Mr. Talbot resolved to con- 
sult the rector, who, he was well aware, would 
hold a strong opinion upon the' subject, and con- 
firm him by the expression of it in the right 
course. To need an ally in such a matter was, 
of course, a proof of weakness ; but, on the other 
hand, he called him in to coiTect what he knew 
to be amiss in himself, and to override the argu- 
ments of his own feelings. Directly he had sent 
for him he repented of it, and had half a mind 
to recall the messenger, and when Mr. Freeman 
came he could have found it in his heart to feign 
another cause for having sent for him. Instead 
of putting the case befoi-e him, as he had intend- 
ed to do, for his unbiassed judgment, he even be- 
gan to press upon him some arguments in favor 
of Dick's going to Masham, that had had, in fact, 
but little force even with himself, and that he 
well knew would be as dust in the balance in 
Mr. Freeman's mind when weighed against the 
dangers to which the young man'fi principles 
would be exposed, and which, when even he was 
a boy, the rector had painted in "colors of 
eclipse." 

" You see, Freeman, the boy feels lonely here ; 
indeed, I have never seen him so out of spirits as 
during this first week of his summer holidays. 
There are no out-of-door sports to occupy him- 
self in, and at home, Heaven knows, he finds no 
bright companion. At Masham, on the contra- 
ry, there is Henry Pole himself, and his sister 
Margaret, and moreover, on this occasion, an old 
school-fellow of Dick's, one Leonard Greene, a 
yoang man of talent, who is already at St. Cle- 
ment's, wTaere Vi^ ViW )Mi \tv Ot\.o>Q«t *, «xv^ oaa 
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can^t shut a lad up in the Tower, like a young 
princess in a £ury tale, so that no person can get 
at him." 

*' Of course not," said the rector, rather unex- 
pectedly, '' and, indeed, there may he harm even 
at the Tower. You are wrapped up in your own 
pursuits, and the boy is left not only to himself, 
which, as yon say, affects his spirits, but perhaps 
even to worse company, such as grooms and 
game-keepers. " 

Mr. Talbot winced at this, for he saw in the 
last word a reference to Mr. George Farkes. 
He had made him game-keeper at the earnest 
intercession of young Bichai'd when he was a 
mere child, but at a time when his wishes had had 
far greater influence with him than at present. 
Dick only knew that he was asking for prefer- 
ment for a dear companion, who had a better ac- 
quaintance with birds and beasts than any natu- 
ral-history book, and could find a wren's nest or 
a lark's with equal facility ; nor were Mr. Tal- 
bot's habits such as to make him conversant with 
the man's character more than with that of anv 
other humble tenant of the estate. But his com- 
pliance with his son's request had been little short 
of a public scandal. Mr. Parkes had been more 
than once not only '*in trouble," but its conse- 
quences, in prison ; he had been hitherto a ter- 
ror, not to evil-doers, but to the guardians of pub- 
lic order, at all events, as reigarded the woods and 
fields ; and he had married the prettiest widow 
in the parish at a period most unfashionably im- 
mediate upon his first wife's death — within, in- 
deed, six months of it. It was this last impro- 
pnety, much more than his poaching propensi- 
ties, that had made the first person in the parish 
(next to Mr. Talbot), and who, I need not say, 
was the rector's wife, most bitter against him, 
and she had done all in her power to get the ap- 
pointment cancelled. But her zeal had outrun 
her discretion. She had caused her mouth-piece, 
the rector, to make his remonstrance in such ve- 
hement terms as had annoyed the squire, in whom 
something of the old leaven of obstinacy that had 
helped to estrange him fram his father still re- 
mained. The comely Mrs. Parkes had come up 
to the Tower to plead her husband's cause — not 
upon its merits, indeed, but on the ground of her 
connection with Dick in his earliest years ; and 
would, perhaps, have failed, but for Mrs. Free- 
man. That lady could not avoid remarking on 
that visit — it was not, perhaps, in female nature 
to refrain from doing so — in quarters through 
which it aftei*ward came round to the squire's 
ears, that it would be shameful if he listened to 
the prayer of beauty instead of the voice of jus- 
tice, which had naturally the very contrary effect 
to that which was intended. From that moment 
there had been a breach — so far as breaches are 
possible among ** the elect " — between the squire 
and the rector's wife ; and the subject of George 
Parkes was always a sore one with him. 

'' I am not aware that Richard has contracted 
hai*m from any of my servants, Mr. Freeman," 
said the squire, stiffly. 

*'Nor 1," said the rector, **but he has now 
reached a time of life when he may easily do so. 
It is probable that he may be soon turning his 
thoughts in the direction of the opposite sex ; and 
it is most important, even as a temporary meas- 
ure, and supposing that nothing should come of it, 
that he sboaJd form some virtuous Attachment." 



The squire stared, as well he might;- for if 
this recipe had ever occurred to him, it had cer- 
tainly not done so in connection with Dick. 

*' Why, the boy has hardly left school, Free- 
man!" 

**That is true, my friend, but it is not too 
soon to give his thoughts on such matters a good 
direction. Now, there is Margaret Pole, as yon 
say, as well-principled a young woman in a con- 
ventional sense — for, alais ! who is there in her 
position of whom we can speak as having a real 
knowledge of the truth ? — as is to be found in 
this neighborhood, notwithstanding her frivolous 
surroundings ; if Bichard should take a liking 
for her, for we need suppose no more than that, 
it would act as a life-belt to a weak swimmer. 
He would be sustained above the waves of pas- 
sion, and in due time, even if the matter should 
go no farther — ^you are the best judge of the ad- 
visability of that — he could be trusted in the 
tempestuous ocean of life alone." 

Not one word had the rector uttered concern- 
ing the wiles and fascinations of the world as 
exhibited at Masham ; not a syllable concerning 
''Belial," as he was wont to term Mr. Reginald 
Pole. The company at the manor might have 
been a Young Man's Improvement Society for 
aught that he had to say against it. Mr. Tal- 
hot was fairly staggered by this unlooked-for fall- 
ing in with his own secret wishes, and half expect- 
ed some crushing addenda — a favorite dialectic 
manoeuvre with the rector — which should sweep 
away all these roseate views in a stem outburst 
of condemnation. 

He would not have been so well satisfied with 
his companion's views, had he guessed that the 
rector's wife was preaching to him through the 
lips of her husband. Mrs. Freeman had no more 
suspicion than her neighbors that there was any- 
thing ** serious " between " Master Richard " and 
Miss Lucy Lindon; she never went near the 
spinney, nor had she any certain knowledge of 
what went on at it ; but ever since Mrs. Parkes 
had got the advantage of her with respect to that 
piece of patronage in connection with the woods 
and forests she felt that she was a designing 
woman, and would stick at nothing to gain her 
ends. She had also, of course, seen Lucy in the 
village, and acknowledged to herself that though 
she had ''not a feature, when you took her to 
pieces," she was just that " taking " sort of young 
person who drag so many innocent youths of the 
other sex into perdition through their meretri- 
cious attractions. It was impossible, of course, 
that any mischief could have been done yet ; but 
in her opinion it was high time that Master 
Richard should mix with feipale society of his 
own class ; and she had of late strongly urged 
upon her husband the necessity of this step, 
with a special reference to Miss Margaret Pole. 
Her own surviving daughter was ten years older 
than Dick, in spite of which disparity in yeara 
shi9 would not, perhaps, have hesitated to save 
the squire's son by that agency, had not her dear 
Mary also been married ; had she been still sin- 
gle, Mrs. Freeman would, doubtless, have looked 
upon the attractions of Masham Manor with ap- 
prehension ; but, as it was, they were infinitely 
less dangerous in her eyes than the fascinations 
of low-bom beauty. 

It ia do\i\iX.^viV vi\v«i\)ft!M ^^ ^^RXax -^^^ -^S^^'fe. 
\ way wil\i\\\a m^^ xjc^q^ ^^^V8» xss.wskSseiXQra&^J?^^'^^^^ 
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bat he had had such unpleasant experiences of 
going in the contrary direction that he dared not 
neglect this opportunity of stating her views, and 
they were eminently satisfactory to the squire. 

As to Dick, the disappointment he suffered in 
Lucy's absence had made Dumton well-nigh in- 
tolerable to him, and caused any place to seem 
preferable to his own home. Love was, of course, 
the paramount passion with him, but next to it 
were the chaiTns of friendship ; and Masham had 
on this occasion an unwonted attraction in the 
presence of Leonard Greene, a far-away cousin 
of the Poles, who had been invited to spend some 
part of his long vacation at the manor. The bond 
of their friendship was somewhat inexplicable, 
except on that ground of *^thy unlikeness fit- 
ting mine" by which the poet somewhat para- 
doxically accounts for a similar phenomenon in 
his own case. 

Talbot, though he had plenty of wit, or at least 
of the high spirits and i-eady speech that in boy- 
hood ptisses for it, was ignorant of books, and 
despised them. He was as fond of hunting and 
shooting as a Pawnee, though, as we have seen, 
with a weakness toward the squaws (or one of 
them) that would have been derogatory to the 
character of the noble savage ; while Greene was 
devoted to all kinds of literature that were not 
imposed upon him by his tutors, and to some 
- which were absolutely forbidden by them. At 
cricket and football he was a veiy indifferent 
performer, but could play on the piano like a 
young lady, and sing songs that were far beyond, 
or at least outside, of any young lady^s repertoire. 
His wit was so lively and natural that no pun- 
ishment that could be devised by his school-fel- 
lows, nine out of ten of whom detested '* face- 
tionsness " as a begger hates a lord, could drive 
it out of him. Their revenge was to call him 
** Tommy " — not after Tommy Moore, whom in 
his diminutive stature and accomplishments he 
really somewhat resembled — but, after the wick- 
ed hero of the nursery ballad. Tommy Grreene, 
who put pussy down the well ; and this epithet of 
'* Pussy '* clung to him, and annoyed him, down 
to his dying day. 

He had been for a couple of terms at St. 
Clement's, C'ambridge, where he had already 
found a general welcome, which, to say the truth) 
had been denied to him at school, and had dis* 
tinguished himself in the eyes of the authorities 
for an epigram, which had almost caused his 
rustication. On the great festival of the Church 
in connection with the return of Charles the Sec- 
ond of pious memory, he had struck off the usual 
printed statement on the hall screens all the 
words after gratia, and substituted the following 
lines, 

** For the sake of him who sold 
DuDkirk to the French, 
&nd gave away the gold 
To a naughty little wench,'* 

and he had been detected in that very act by the 
master of his college. 

"That — aw — screen — aw — young gentle- 
man" (such was his observation) '*is not for 
the — aw — promulgation of your political senti- 
ments." 

With which reproof the affair would have 

ended, bat that Pnssy, instead of bowing to this 

obrjoas tratb, had been foolish enough to argue 

the point on the highest principles; for he was 



a radical and republican to the backbone, as is 
the case with many a bright young boy till he 
comes to mix with the duller full-grown ones of 
the same way of thinking. 

Dick could, perhaps, have persuaded his father 
to ask Greene to stay at the Tower, but he had 
somehow shrunk from doing so — things were 
so very different at home from what they were 
elsewhere, and many of them, he felt, would be 
so extremely obnoxious to his young friend. He 
had a suspicion, too, that the latter would find 
out within the first twenty- four hours the at- 
traction that drew him to the spinney, and it was 
probable that even the sacredness of the tender 
passion would not restrain Mr. Greene's inclina- 
tions for satire. 

If matters at the Tower were not very much 
in Pussy Greene's way, those at the manor were 
hardly more, so. The atmosphere there was, 
metaphorically, horsey. The saddle-room was a 
more important apartment than the study, and 
the books that were most highly prized among 
the male society who frequented the place were 
of a shape unknown to "the Row," and pro- 
vided with a metallic pencil. Mr. Reginald Pole 
had possessed, as a young man, a great stud of 
race-horses, by the aid of which he ran through 
a large estate in one of the shortest periods on 
record. He had then married an heiress, and, 
made wiser by experience, had kept hounds in- 
stead of horses ; but he had, unfortunately, still 
continued to back his own opinion on the turf, 
and it had seldom proved a judicious one. With- 
in ten years he had found himself as poor as be- 
fore. But mark how noble deeds, even though 
materially unsuccessful, will bear their fruit. He 
continued to be immensely respected on account 
of the money he had lost, and the splendid way 
in which he had got through it. He had lost 
his wife, too ; and this, though he himself bora 
the calamity with a dignified calm, which by 
some vulgar persons was even taken for indiffer- 
ence, made him naturally an object of interest. 
And, then, there was none of that vile appearance 
of poverty about him, which is what alone makes 
it abhoiTent to good society. Mr. Reginald Pole 
continued to eat and drink of the very best, and, 
indeed, as time grew on, developed his tastes 
for the table in quite an extraordinary degree. 
This weakness (if it may be called so), combined 
with a diminution in his habits of horse exercise, 
caused him to grow enormously stout. With 
every year he added to himself, like a stately, 
tree, a certain " ring," or additional excess of 
girth, so that an observant eye could have' accu- 
rately estimated his age, after fifty, by his ro- 
tundity. Sorrow had no effect on it whatever, 
though this fine old gentleman had had his trou- 
bles. His only son died when a very young 
man, though not before he had married and be- 
gotten two children — Henry and Margaret — now 
grown up, and resident with their grandfather at 
the manor. And still the old gentleman ate and 
drank without stint, taking everything (good) as 
he found it, and never indulging in bad language 
(though he had been an M.F.H.) unless irri- 
tated. The reward of all this patience and phi- 
losophy came to him when he was about sixty- 
five years old, and many feet in circumference 
in a third fortune, which dropped to him unex- 
pectedly {rem & dislawt ToloLtWe \ and at an age 
I when man^ mca oi yiesJtfit ^Xgasxvi^ "^^^^"^^ ^'^^ 
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beginning to think of their latter end Mr. Regi- 
nald Pole began life anew. 

His views of happiness were mitigated by cir- 
cumstance, but were in the main unchanged; 
his capabilities of enjoyment were curtailed, but 
what was left of them he fostered to the utter- 
most, and, mindful of the briefness of his mortal 
tenure, instead of paying off the mortgages with 
which he had encumbered the estate, this noble- 
hearted old fellow spent his income like a prince 
to the last shilling, and even beyond it. He was 
far too prudent to squander his money on what 
are called ** improvements" in his farms or 
houses, which at his time of life would have been 
folly indeed ; but he caused the manor, as his 
mansion was called, which had fallen into rather 
a dilapidated state in the time of his troubles, to 
be thoroughly refurnished, and all the grounds 
about it to be put in order. The paddock, in 
which a couple of racing colts were generally to 
be found, was an object of his special solicitude : 
the hot-houses were kept in a state of great per- 
fection, for pineapples were his favorite fruit, and 
grapes were recommended by his medical ad- 
viser ; but, curiously enough, there was no such 
thing as a croquet-ground at Masham. Vulgar 
people said this was because Mr. Pole did not 
play ^roquet ; but the reason was well under- 
stood among the better class to be that this fine 
old English gentleman objected to such modern 
Innovations, which he termed, generically, French 
fal-lals, and wished everything about his ances- 
tral home to be in the fine old English style. It 
was, doubtless, his innate respect for age that 
caused him to insist upon being helped first, even 
before the ladies, at his own table, as well as at 
those of other people who entertained a proper 
sense of his importance ; and to see him dining 
with a napkin under his chin and his own body- 
servant, a young fellow who had a very strong 
family resemblance to him, was really a picture 
of human happiness — and on a large scale — that 
made the heart leap up for joy. L^nard Greene 
used to say (but this was in later years) that 
when vexed by thoughts of the ill-fortune of the 
wise, and the poverty and discomforts of the 
good, the thought of old Reginald's prosperity 
was always a comfort to him, because it seemed 
to restore the average. 

Such was the host, who, without rising from 
his arm-chaii^ — a feat, indeed, which, without ex- 
tmneous assistance, would have been an impossi- 
bility — ^welcomed Richard to Masham. His left 
hand, as usual, held his snuffbox, and his right 
BeWs Life, so that the usual form of salutation 
was dispensed with ; but he gave him a cordial 
greeting, nevertheless, asked good-humoredly af- 
ter his father, offered him a pinch of his ** prince's 
mixture,'* and, when he had done sneezing, sent 
him into the garden, '' where he would find the 
two girls and the * exotic' netting;*' an expres- 
sion which conveyed Mr. Pole's contempt for the 
effeminacy of Mr. Leonard Greene, on the one 
hand, and for the newfangled amusement of 
lawn-tennis, on the other. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A SERIOUS REHEARSAL. 



Who "the girls " were to whom Mr. Pole had 
made such curt allusion, Richard did not know ; 
or, rather, the use of the plural puzzled him. 
The only young lady whom he had expected to 
see was Margaret Pole, a plump and pretty girl 
of eighteen, who entertained the erroneous idea 
that violent exercise would prevent her growing 
fat, and who had taken to lawn-tennis, as it were, 
medicinally. Her complexion was colorless as 
cream, with something, moreover, soft and lus- 
cious about it which reminded one of that com- 
modity; it also suggested, especially to those 
who knew her grandfather, that in the churn of 
time she would become of a still firmer consist- 
ency ; but at present she was all that she should 
be in point of form, with none of those angulari- 
ties which, particularly in the region of the el- 
bows, are wont to detract from the channs of 
her contemporaries. 

'* My dear Richard, you are come just in time 
to save Leonard's life," said she, '* for we are 
killing him between us. Oh, I forgot ; you don't 
know my friend: Mr. Richard Talbot, Miss 
Meredith." 

The young gentleman brought his feet togeth- 
er (for boxing and deportment had been his two 
extras at Eton), and executed an elaborate bow. 

** Now don't waste your strength, my dear boy, 
in polite athletics, " shouted Greene ; * * here's your 
racket, and you're in on my side." 

But to this the ladies would not consent. They 
had scored six to Mr. Greene's one, and they 
objected to any assistance being given to their 
victim till he should have been completely sub- 
dued. So Richard sat on a garden-bench to see 
the game out. It offered little excitement in it- 
self, for it was less a contest than a massacre, 
but an opportunity was thus afforded him of tak- 
ing stock of the unknown player. Miss Mere- 
dith was a year or two older than her friend, much 
taller, darker, and more strongly built, though not 
so plump; and she was as agile as a panther. 
Her back-hair had escaped from its fastenings, 
and was streaming behind her like a comet. 

Mr. Greene had drawn her attention to this fact 
in hopes to mitigate her activity ; he had even 
pretended that the comet had gone over the wall ; 
but, as it happened, it was an ornament of nat- 
ure's own, and she knew better. The sugges- 
tion had only made her laugh a little, and Mr. 
Greene himself a good deal, which placed him 
still more at her mercy. It was piteous to see 
how the little man flew hither and thither after 
the ball, and when he was lucky enough to hit 
it, always sent it into the net, or out of bounds. 
At last, however, to his infinite relief, he was 
beaten, and lay on the sward with his racket 
crossed over his breast like a dead Crusader, till 
a footman came with the claret-cup, which re- 
vived him. 

To behold the young people enjoying this 
agreeable beverage, under a spreading beach-tree 
on the velvet lawn, was a pretty sight; very dif- 
ferent, thought Richard, from anything to be 
seen at Tal^t Tower, and his spirits rose with- 
in him. Hitherto they had been only sustained 
by a sense of injury, which is not a good substitute 
\ for cVieedvAw^^ft. ' ^^>iwaNy^\.\A>\^iV^^>aj^'^^ 
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organ of melody. She had broken no promise 
to him, it was trae, as to returning to Damton ; 
but then thev had neither of them entertained a 
doubt as to ner coming home with her mother. 
He had shown his ill-hamor, as he thought, by 
not writing to her ; whereas, since he had never 
written but once to her before (to tell her he was 
coming from Eton to see her in Ford's Alley), 
his silence perhaps did not seem to her a matter 
of reproach ; while as to her writing to him — 
and at the Tower too — that had not entered into 
either of their minds. They were aware of the 
conventions of the world, though they did not 
pay them due respect, just as Pussy Greene used 
to say of his own laughter -loving nature, that 
*' it knew the laws of gravity, though it did not 
obey them." At Dnmton — with the exception 
of the rector's wife, who was not calculated to 
form a substitute for his fair enslaver — there was 
no female society whatever ; so that his present 
circumstances had all the charm of novelty,, in 
addition to their intrinsic attraction. 

It is impossible, of course, for the faithful 
swain to forget the absent object of his love, but 
it is less necessary for him to be always thinking 
about her when he is surrounded by young per« 
sons of her own sex. It may be said, perhaps, 
that they should only serve to remind him of 
her ; but in the present case it so happened that 
neither Margai'et nor Miss Meredith did this. 
They had, you see, not a characteristic in com- 
mon with Lucy, and of course could not con- 
verse with him about a young lady, however in- 
teresting, of whom they had never heard. Rich- 
ard not only felt **at home" in the ordinary 
sense at Masham, but experienced that sensation 
of security and repose which only a visit to a 
country-house, where we are welcomed as one 
of the family, and ''worn as an old glove," per- 
haps affords. This gives a great advantage to 
the country over the town in all matters of court- 
ship ; and is the reason why girls in the provinces 
'* go off" — though, it is true, not always eligibly 
— so much more easily than in the metropolis. 
The homely comforts of a rural residence, and 
the quiet of its surroundings, and perhaps, also 
the absence of much else to do, seem to suggest 
serious love-making and ideas of settlement in 
life. 

Richard, of course, was but a boy, and, be- 
sides, bespoken ; but it seemed to him somehow 
that it would be very pleasant to stay at Masham 
ever so long, with these two nice girls and Pussy 
Greene. He had had his share of the claret- 
cup, it is true, but that only, as it were, sublimed 
his sentiments. Sitting on the grass at th e (four) 
feet of beauty, and smoking his cigar^^for Pus- 
sy declined to begin tennis again till nature had 
been invigorated by tobacco — his eyes wandered 
over the well-kept gardens, with the broad water 
beyond, in which the carp slept, and then to the 
tall elm-trees, with the spire of the village churdi 
among them, with a content of which a few 
houra ago he would have deemed himself inca- 
pable. He was not called upon to talk, but it 
was pleasant to listen to the lively badinage 
which his friend carried on with Miss Meredith, 
and in which '* he got as good as he gave. " The 
occasional glance of significance — ''How well 
those two are getting on together, "it said — which 
Margaret Pole bestowed upon him was very 
agreeable to Dick, and he felt altogether less 



lovelorn, disgusted, and wronged than he had 
done since Lucy had failed him. At the lawn- 
tennis he had Margaret for his partner, and he 
could not help acknowledging to himself what a 
very nice partner she made ; not that she was 
very good at tlie game, being soon put out of 
breath and not distinguished by activity, but the 
very way in which she missed the ball and cidled 
herself " so stupid " had somehow an attraction 
in it ; while as for the score, he was such a su- 
perior player to poor Greene that they obtained 
an easy victory, in spite of Miss MerecUth's noble 
exertions. 

It was touching to see how that young lady 
now stood by her inefficient ally, and strove to 
defend him from the jeers of his antagonists; 
like one who feels another dependent on him for 
support, she made quite superhuman efforts to 
make up for his shortcomings, and when they 
failed, exhibited a sort of maternal solicitude 
about him, which, I am sorry to say, was an ob- 
ject of jest to the victors. The fact was, that, 
though Mr. Leonard Greene had been but a few 
days at Masham, Margaret's keen eyes had no- 
ticed a budding attachment between him and 
her friend, which should have aroused her tender- 
est sympathies, only it was so ridiculously incon- 
gruous. Anne Meredith was a sort of Diana 
Vernon in her way; had brought a groom as 
well as a lady's maid to the manor, and a couple 
of riding-horses, on which, or at least on one of 
which, she was wont in the hunting season to 
" show the way '* to many a redcoat §he talk- 
ed about mares and fillies with exactitude, while 
to Mr. Greene a horse, like Wordsworth's prim- 
rose, was a horse and nothing more — except, in- 
deed, that it also seemed to him a dangerous 
quadruped, often affected with St. Yitus's dance, 
and always applying crucial tests to the equilib- 
rium of its rider. Yet between these two quite 
a serious flirtation had sprung up, to the admira- 
tion of all beholders : 

"Love took np the harp of Life, and smote on all the 
chords with mieht, 
Struck tbe chord or Self, that, trembling, passed in 
music out of sight,*' 

and in the young gentleman's case so very much 
so, that he had even j^one to the extent of ac- 
companying the lady and her friend on a riding 
excursion. They had hopped over a little ditch, 
which to Greene had seemed impassable, and 
when Miss Meredith assured him that he could 
" take it in a fly," had answered that he would 
much prefer to take it in a fly than on horse- 
back. The result had proved that an intelligent 
man always knows what he can't do at least as 
well as what he can. Mr. Greene had " come 
a cropper." 

With this element of amusement, added to 
the usual attractions of the manor, it was no won- 
der that Dick enjoyed himself under its roof; for 
fun at a friend's expense, especially if he has 
been wont to enjoy it at our own, is one of the 
pleasantest of sensations ; and then h^ had the 
advantage of sharing it with Margaret Pole, 
which enhanced the pleasure immensely. 

The four young people stuck together, and 
made a little coterie of their own at the manor, 
which was, however, full of company. Henry 
Pole had been in the Plungers till he had grown 
tired of so\d\enng — \, c. ,\n 8\>Qim\. ^\^\\.^^\iT&!(yn*CQ!& 
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— and sold ont ; and several '' fellows " from the 
same regiment were now staying with him at his 
grandfadier's house. The old gentleman never 
grudged hospitality to the army. Moreover he 
was a great supporter of the Church — though 
somewhat like a flying buttress, i. e., he always 
remained outside of it — and the rector or the 
curate of Masham were generally to be found at 
his table. Mr. Meredith, too, Anne's uncle and 
guardian, and an old friend of her host's, had 
come with her, though she needed no chaperon, 
and gave no sign of quitting his comfortable 
quarters. He was an excellent fellow, but of a 
very matter-of-fact cast of mind. The young 
folks improvised some private theatricals, and 
though he was no actor, he proved a most ad- 
mirable ally, and bore the title of General Utility 
they conferred upon him with great good-nature. 
He would hear them their parts with the utmost 
patience, and could be always tinisted not to an- 
noy them by telling them the missing word just 
as it was on the tip of their tongues. 

Every one knows how soon acquaintance ripens 
in the glare of the foot-lights ; what significance 
a young gentleman can throw into a phrase out 
of a stage-play ; and on what a pleasing footing 
it sets one with a young person of the opposite 
sex to have one's cheeks rouged, or one's mus- 
tache gummed on, by her adroit and dainty fin- 
gers. The Plungers, the curate, Heniy Pole, 
and all connected with the greenroom felt this 
influence of Thespis in relation to the tender 
passion, to which the fact of Miss Meredith be- 
ing an heiress gave, perhaps, an additional zest, 
but Pussy Greene, who was thoroughly at home 
in the sock and buskin, and never behaved more 
naturally than when he was acting, fell serious- 
ly in love. ' It was like a family vaccination, in 
which the majority feel a little temporary incon- 
venience from the operation, but one will *' take " 
so very "favorably" that he is useless for ordi- 
nary purposes of life, and can think of nothing 
but his arm. 

A few days before the great performance, to 
which half the county were invited, was to come 
off, this young man was taken with quite a par- 
oxysm. He was determined to know his fate ; 
and the chivaliy of his disposition induced him 
to apply to Mr. Meredith, instead of his niece, 
for the information. He was conscious that he 
was a poor match for her : he had a few hun- 
dreds a year of his own, and she had as many 
thousands; and he thought it right to take no 
advantage of his darling's ignorance of the worlds 
and possibly of her inclination for himself. He 
could have carried her, he flattered himself, by a 
coup de mainy but he preferred to lay siege to her 
in due form, through the approaches of her un- 
cle, guardian, and solicitor. After a late re- 
hearsal and supper, one evening, he happened 
to find these three gentlemen ** rolled into one " 
enjoying his cigar in the garden, at the back of 
the arbor. 

"Hullo, Don Caesar P was the good-natured 
greeting (for Greene was in his theatrical garb), 
"have you come for a breath of fresh air to 
sweep away the smell of the foot-lights ?" 

"Yes, sir ; and for a few words with you, if 
you will kindly hear them." 

"By all means, my lad. I am quite at your 
service." This genial frankness a little dashed 
theyouDg man; he thought Mr. Meredith might 



have had some inkling of his matrimonial in- 
tentions, and would have preferred to have been 
received with a little more stifihess of manner. 
He therefore threw into his rejoinder a certain 
gravity very alien to his natural tone, and which 
he intended to mark the seriousness of the mat- 
ter in hand. 

" My subject, sir, is your charming ward — a 
young lady for whom, though I have had but a 
short acquaintance with her, I have the highest 
respect, regard, and — and — ^affection." 

"Veiy good," said the lawyer; "take your 
time ; don't hurry." 

"You are most kind, sir. Of course, it's a 
little difficult to select the exact words, yet I feel 
it is so important to do so." 

"Just so. Exactness is everything. One 
minute, while I light another cigar — all right." 

"I think upon the score of family you will 
find nothing to object to. My parents, unhap- 
pily, are dead, but they filled a good if not a 
high position in this neighborhood, and were 
much respected. They left me, not indeed a 
wealthy man, but in independent circumstances." 

Mr. Greene paused, expecting the other, per- 
haps, to ask how much they had left him. But 
he only nodded, and said, " Go on." 

"I have not as yet, sir, ventured to express 
my feelings to the young lady. I felt that I 
should, in the first instance, address myself to 
you. Butif your permission is given me to speak 
to her, I am not without a hope that — that — " 

"Take time, take time," interrupted the oth- 
er, imperturbably. "You are not without a hope 
that—" 

" Just so, sir ; that she herself may not be 
wholly indifferent to me. It is true we are both 
young, but there are circumstances — that is, op- 
portunities — life, sir, I mean, is not measured by 
moments." 

*'I think you must be mistaken there, Mr. 
Greene." 

" Mistaken ? No, sir ; I may, as I have said, 
do myself an injustice in expression, but my love 
for Anne — " 

"Anne!" exclaimed Mr. Meredith, taking his 
cigar just in time between his fingers before his 
jaw dropped. " Is it possible that you are talk- 
ing about my niece ?" 

" Why of course I am ! Did I not say so ?" 

" My good boy, I thought you were rehearsing 
your new part. I thought it wits a stage-play. 
I thought — " A roar of laughter burst from the 
old gentleman as he plumped down on the gar- 
den seat, and was re-echoed from the arbor, in 
which Mr. Richard Talbot had been ensconced 
with his cigar throughout the interview. 

"I did not know you were an eavesdropper!" 
cried Greene, in an intensity of passion. 

"My dear fellow," sobbed Richard, for his 
mirth was absolutely hysterical, "I did not 
know you were going to talk about private af- 
fairs. And when I found out what it was, and 
that Mr. Meredith did not understand you — 
I had not the strength to interfere. I was 
obliged to stuff my pocket-handkerchief into my 
mouth — " 

"A very nasty trick," interpolated the other, 
savagely. 

But his enemies only roared the louder. 

There ate wove '''' ixXs^ilvsNNSi^'' Na. ^NjcnsSc^ "^^ 
\ sense ot iVie t\^\eu\o\x% w«c«\v€ot& ^ ^^'st "i^a^- 
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ings : no wit, nor even humor, expressed how- 
ever happily, can approach them as a laoghter- 
moving cause ; they recur to us quite involunta- 
rily, and often on the most inopportune occasions 
— by the grave's side, or in the lonely watches of 
the night — and tickle our very heart-strings. 
And this misunderstanding between Mr. Greene 
and the guardian of his beloved object was one 
of them. His seriousness and ire only fed the 
flame of mirth in his two companions. They 
were really sorry for him ; they would have look- 
ed grave if they could, and Mr. Meredith partic- 
ularly wished to do so, now that he understood 
the real nature of Mn Greene's application ; but 
the very elements of sobriety were shattered 
within him, and an attempt at speech only pro- 
duced a new paroxysm of laughter. 

**It is all very amusing,! have no doubt," 
said the unfortunate suitor, with an air of auster- 
ity that was almost the death of Dick, *' but you 
are now at least aware — " 

Mr. Meredith, a stout gentleman to begin with, 
and by this time quite purple and swollen, held 
up his hand for silence, ''Not now," gasped he. 
*' My dear sir, not now. Let us talk about it 
another time." 

''And in the meanwhile you will be telling ev- 
erybody — you two— and making me the laugh- 
ing-stock of the house." 

" No, we won't ; we won't indeed," answered 
the other, with the tears in his eyes. "Talbot 
will promise not to tell." 

Dick removed his pocket-handkerchief to give 
the required guarantee, and then stuffed it back 
again. 

Mr. Greene stalked off without a word, like the 
ghost in " Hamlet." Richard kept his promise, 
which was fortunate for him, as he was present- 
ly fated to be in a position greatly mora embar- 
rassing than that of his friend, and in which the 
reticence of Mr. Greene was of still greater im- 
portance to him than his own had been in the 
other case. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

A POSTSCRIPT. 

"The world is small," was an observation 
made to me once by a person who had gone 
round it ; and the same remark has occurred to 
others who have' stopped at home, but looked about 
them. It is astonishing how constantly, and yet 
always with a foolish sense of unexpectedness, 
one knocks against total strangers who are tol- 
erably well acquainted with us or our belongings. 
An instance of this happened to Dick on the 
night on which the theatricals had come off (with 
complete success). He found himself, on a sec- 
ond visit to the supper-table — the visit of busi- 
ness, when the ladies had taken their little pick- 
ings and gone away — beside an unknown guest. 
His name is of little consequence, but as a mat- 
ter of fact, it was Townsend, a man about town 
staying with people in the neighborhood who had 
asked leave of Miss Pole to bring their friend 
" to your delightful performances." 

"I believe I know an aunt of yours," said he. 
" Same name, at least" — he had seen Dick's in 
the play-bill— " and comes from Suffolk." 
Dick did not think it likely^ and with the 
frankness of bis age expressed that view. The 



stranger had a drawl, and waxed mustaches, 
which made his acquaintance with Aunt Edith 
improbable ; and, then, Dick did not relish tell- 
ing everybody that she was a Sister of Mercy. 

"If her name is Edith, I am right, however," 
continued this gentleman. " ' Sister Edith,' she 
calls herself; living with her relative, Lady Earn- 
shaw." 

"That is my aunt Edith," acknowledged 
Dick. 

"Thought so; see a family likeness. The 
lady know^s my mother; belongs to the same 
club — I mean Dorcas club." 

Dick nodded. This conversation did not in- 
terest him much. Moreover, there was of course 
a little dancing after the pUy, and Margaret 
Pole had promised him the second waltz after 
supper, and he was nearly due. 

"Ever go to church with hereto St. Ethel- 
burga's?" 

"Never. It is not much in my way," sdd 
Dick, with a grand air. He meant it to be un- 
derstood that the established ecclesiastical system 
had received his best consideration, but had fail- 
ed to impress him favorably. 

"Ah I then you miss something. The sing- 
ing is the best in London." 

" I don't care for singing — at least, not for that 
sort," said Dick, with a mental reservation in fa- 
vor of that art as practised at the music-halls. 

" But you care for a singer, I suppose, if she 
is magnificent — I mean, to look at. There is a 
girl in the choir there — her name is Lindon. I 
got my mother to ask your aunt about her. By 
Jove, it's worth going to church three times a 
day to get a sight of her ! But you've seen her, 
perhaps ?" 

" Never," said Dick, with promptitude, and 
burying his features in the foam of champagne. 

" Then you'd better be quick about it. She's 
quite the rage in London — that is, with the few 
who know of her existence. I should not tell 
you, perhaps, if you didn't live in the country ; 
but a pretty girl is like a turf secret — it's almost 
impossible, nowadays, to keep her to yourself. " 

" To yourself?" echoed Dick, savagely ; " what 
the devil do you mean ?" 

The stranger stuck his glass in his eye, and re- 
garded his young friend as though he had been 
Don Quixote in bis armor. 

" Well, really," said he; "if you constitute 
yourself the guardian and knight -errant of all 
your aunt's protigis, you will have enough to do; 
not that you need to lay lance in rest against 
your humble servant upon Miss Lindon's ac- 
count. She's a perfect Una, for all I know — and 
most certainly the lion." 

"The lion," repeated Dick, who, being unac- 
quainted with Spenser, missed the poetic allu- 
sion. 

" Yes. Her voice has taken captive the town, 
which means, perhaps, a hundred of her own sex 
and half a dozen of ours. And it is not a case 
of vox et prcetera nihil ; she is so charming to 
look at. One goes not only to hear, but to see. 
The great secret of how to bring the male sex to 
church has been discovered by this young wom- 
an. They get up before daylight — or at least sit 
up all night — in order to attend matins at St. 
Ethelburga's. There is quite a mania for ritual- 
ism in the Guards' club," 

Dick Bidd "Ixideftd" m V»a %\A%e&x ifik»xvxv%\^ 
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and rose from bis seat. He had now no wish to 
waltz with Margaret, but only to escape from this 
odious stranger. It was to become a *Mion " in 
a London choir and to create 2i furore among the 
household troops, then, that Lucv had deserted 
him ! She was a vain, egotistic, heartless creat- 
ure. She had not wasted a thought upon how 
he had pined for her, and what he had suffered 
for her sake all alone at Dumton. For all she 
knew, he was at Dumton still. She had forgot- 
ten him altogether in that giddy round of pleas- 
ure. Well, he would forget her in the intoxica- 
tions of the waltz. He had been faithful to her 
up to that moment ; but since she could sit in the 
gallery at St. Ethelburga's, and make eyes at men 
with waxed mustaches, he would have a little 
pleasure on his own account. With this deli- 
cious revenge in view, he danced with such un- 
wonted demonstrativeness that Margaret cried, 
''Don't squeeze so, Dick, nor tread on my toes. 
What makes you so awkward?" She thought 
he had had too much champagne, and felt quite 
glad to get rid of him. He left the glittering 
scene in disgust, and retired to his own apart- 
ment. He had read somewhere (I am afraid it 
was in the ' ' Trial in Pickwick ") about the impos- 
sibility of smiling when the heart is soured, and 
he felt the truth of the observation. He would 
tear from his bosom the memory of this graceless 
girl. It would leave a void, no doubt — hence- 
forward life would be a blank to him ; but what 
matter ? 

Then he thought he would write her a few 
scathing lines, beginning ''Madam," bidding her 
farewell forever. He drew a table to the open 
window that looked forth on the sleeping woods 
and waters, and through which came from afar 
off the sweet tones of "the flute, violin, bas- 
soon,'* and the measured cadence of" the 
dancers dancing in tune;" and somehow, as he 
did so, the recollection of his last walk with Lucy 
through the spinney at evening came into his 
mind; he remembered the very words that she 
had said, and the sweet smile she had given him 
at parting ; and he felt once more the touch of 
her velvet cheek. She had offered it to him quite 
frankly, but it was because she loved him ; it was 
not for the lips of the chance-comer, even though 
they wore waxed mustaches, he now felt sure. 
How could she help people coming to church to 
look at her, poor dear ? He might trust Aunt 
Edith to take precautions that they didn't get into 
the gallery. No, his doubts had been unworthy 
of him, and an insult to Lucy ; but still he would 
write her a line. 

"Dbarest Lucy, — Your not coming home 
on the day you promised was a sad disappointment 
to me. I have felt very sad and lonely ever 
since. Tour mother seemed to think that it was 
' better for you ' to stay in London, though I 
could not quite see why. But you are not going 
to live there, are you? In that case I shall not 
see you until I pass through town on my way to 
Cambridge. It is quite out of the way, of course, 
but I must see you there. I am staying at Mr. 
Pole's at Masham, where a line will find me. 
Durnton is intolerable without you. We are go- 
ing on a picnic to Swanborough Hill on Thurs- 
day. Do you remember the Hill ? [Here Dick 
sighed, and looked so tender he might have sat 
for 'Narcissus making love to himself.] How 



dull and barren it will look now ! What are you 
doing with yourself, and when are you coming 
Back to Durnton ? Ever yours, lovingly, 

"RlCHAKD." 

Although he wrote thus tenderly, he still felt 
chagrined at her preferring (for so he teimed it, 
and not altogether unjustifiably, since she could 
doubtless have done as she pleased in the matter) 
to stay in town rather than come home. He 
knew that she had an idea of "improving herself" 
in certain ways, which was a ridiculous idea, if 
she was good enough for him, and had probably 
seized some opportunity of so doing ; but he pur- 
posely ignored this in his note. 

"What are you doing with ydurself ?" was a 
very vague form of inquiry, and had certainly no 
reference to her music-lessons. Perhaps he had 
a notion that it would drafW from her some ex- 
planation of the attendance of Messrs. Town- 
send and Co., at St. Ethelburga's. Altogether, 
though so fond, the epistle was rather of a ten- 
tative character. 

He had written to her but once before, and she 
not once to him ; a circumstance which, perhaps, 
had something to do with their mutual affection. 
For where there is no epistolary correspondence 
between two young people who are always meet- 
ing one another, there can be no disagreements^— 
or, at least, misunderstandings. They speak their 
minds, and if they quarrel, which is difficult in 
view of one another's personal attractions, they 
can very literally "kiss and be friends again." 
Or, on the other hand, they instinctively avoid 
all subjects about which they are inclined to dif- 
fer. Now, in letter-writing, however affectionate, 
there is a temptation to state what one feels deep- 
ly about, even though our con*espondent attach- 
es no such importance to it, or even dislikes it ; 
it seems an opportunity for putting such a matter 
beyond the risk of mistake with him : one is glad 
to know that it is now in black-and-white, so that 
he cannot ignore it, and we do not always reflect 
that it is therefore all the more calculated to an- 
noy him. * 

If, beciftise Miss Lucy Lindon designed to mar- 
ry Mr. Richard Talbot, she is to be termed a " de- 
signing girl," the term must cling to her. She 
did design it : it was the idea of her life ; though 
not so monopolizing, as it was in Dick's case, but 
that even when alone she could think of other 
things. But in the sense in which Mrs. Free- 
man would have applied that appellation to her, 
Lucy was not "designing." She did not love 
Richard for his money, or his position in the 
world, though she thoroughly understood its su- 
periority to her own. She loved him for his own 
sake, as warmly, as wildly as he loved her ; but 
there was more method in her madness. She 
looked beyond the morrow, and was desirous, in 
her poor way, to make some prq3aration for the 
future. She understood quite clearly what an 
enormous obstacle to her union with Richard ex- 
isted in the person of her step - father, George 
Parkes; and she perceived that though there 
was little social inconvenience in the fact of his 
wife being Richard's foster-mother, there would 
be very great objection raiised to her becoming 
his mother-in-law. And again, she was not ig- 
norant of her own vei*y slight qualifications for 
the position of Mva. E.\<iV\ax^ T«JwVi^\.>^^'^'«KaRN» 
Tower. 
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Neither of these first two matters could be 
roendcd ; bat it was possible, she thought, to 
make herself less unworthy of her lover — ^that i^ 
in a social point of view ; for she had no mock 
humility with respect to other things. She knew 
herself to be very beautiful ; she credited herself 
with cleverness, good sense, and virtue ; and she 
loved the lad with all her honest heart. At the 
risk of exciting more scorn than pity for our 
heroine, we must confess that she by no means 
perceived her own unwoithiness to its full ex- 
tent, but imagined, such was her ignorance, that 
the devotion of her bright young being to a sin- 
gle object — namely Dick — was not without its 
material value. Yet, as we have said, she did 
feel herself unworthy. She knew that in ten 
thousand things she must presently find herself 
nnsuited for the part she designed to occupy, and 
in one or two of these, at least, she thought she 
might improve herself beforehand. In the first 
place, she knew that '* accomplishments" went 
for a good deal, and being aware that nature had 
given her a fine voice, she was desirous to culti- 
vate it. Indeed, she had long noniished a cer- 
tain ambition in this direction ; it was the only 
means, as she imagined, she possessed (for the 
highest value she attached to her beauty at that 
time was that it pleased Richard) of acquiring 
distinction, and this it waft that had caused her, 
as we shall hear, to fall a prey to a very simple 
piece of strategy on the part of Sister Edith. 

Richard's letter brought a reply by return of 
post : 

"Deabest Dick, — ^I am very glad to hear 
from you at last, though I see you are angry with 
me for stoping in London. [Poor Lucy cUd not 
reckon *' spelling" as an accomplishment, or per- 
haps was ignorant that she did not possess it.] 
Of corse I would rather be at Dumton ; oh, if I 
had you by my side (as the song says), how hap- 
py I should feel ! But I am sure things are bet- 
ter as thev are. Your Ant Miss Talbot — ' sis- 
ter' she calls herself, which is ridicklus, for I 
don> think she would like me to be her sister, 
nor even her niece — has been very kind to me. 
She heard, it seems, from Ant Susan [each of 
these great ants gave a sting to Dick as he met 
with them, for though he was no better at spell- 
ing himself than any other ordinary Eton boy, 
there are degrees in these matters} about my 
singing, and told me what a pity it would be if I 
did not do what I could to improve my voice. 
She ofiered to give me lessons, and mother and 
Ant both seemed to wish it. But I said, 'No, 
thank you,* because I felt too proud to take the 
money from your Ant. Then she said I might 
pay her back again, if I pleased, when my voice 
began to bring me in money ; so that I need be 
under no obliggation. [Here Dick was dread- 
fully shocked; he had never felt any ''obligga- 
tion" so painful.} And then the quire-master 
of St. Ethelburga's came, who called my voice 
an organ, and said it only wanted reggnlating to 
do all sorts of things. And, dear Dick, I am so 
happy about my voice on your account; they 
say I shall do great things with it; so that per- 
haps you will not need to be very much ashamed 
of your poor Lucy, after all. My proggress is 
something astonishing, I am told, and it would 
be verjr foolish to neglect such opportunities as 
I Aare at present, I am going home for a few 



hours next week to get my things (for, of corse, 
I had never meant to stay in London, and oh, 
how sad Dumton will look without you ! Only 
be sure, dear Dick, it is all for the best. Every- 
body is very kind to me here; and Susan, of 
corse, and ycur Ant also, I must say (though she 
is so much too good for yours truly that she 
makes me feel quite wicked) ; and Mr. Gerald 
Vane (though he has a slite squint). The church 
is more crowded than ever, all because of my sing- 
ing ; only I wish it was some Theayter instead 
of a Church, for there would be more chance of 
seeing you there. Dear Richard, I love you so, 
and you must forgive me for stoping away from 
you. I sometimes feel that it is better for us 
every way to be apart just now, and all the more 
likely that we shall some day meet never to 
part. ["What the deuce does she mean by 
that r* thought Dick. * ' How can it be better. *'] 
And now, dear Dick, hoping this finds you as well 
as it leaves me» 

" I am for ever and ever, yours fondly, 

"LuctLindon. 

"P.S. — ^As you say you are going to Swan- 
borough Hill on Thursday, it is just possible we 
may catch a glimps of one another. The trains, 
I see, will just fit in, so that I can stop an hour 
or two at the junction ; and I will be under the 
hill where the camera stands — ^you know where 
— at three o'clock, on the chance of seeing you, 
dear Dick." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LOV£fi*S SEAT. 

The postscript of Lucy's letter seemed to Rich- 
ard worth all the rest of it, and amply to atone 
for its bad spelling. He had hitherto looked 
forward to the picnic at Swanborough as likely 
to be "good fun," but it now presented quite 
different features to his imagination. Who has 
not pictured in his mind a promised meeting of 
this tender kind ; mapped out* the very spot of 
the interview ; enjoyed beforehand, yet without 
discounting, its delights ; and in the mean time 
somewhat neglected his business ? Our young 
friend had no business to attend to ; he was one 
of those favorites of fortune whom it is the fash- 
ion with philosophers to pity so much while 
wishing they were in their shoes, who have no 
business to neglect: but from that moment he 
neglected his pleasures. It was fortunate that 
the theatricals were over, or he would ceiiainly 
have come under the censure of the stage-man- 
ager for blunders and inattention. He helped 
Miss Meredith to chicken at luncheon before Mr. 
Pole, and even gave her the liver wing, which 
was the old gentleman's acknowledged property 
and perquisite. 

The rich trail of the woodcocks, the green fat 
of the turtles, the backbones of the grouse, were 
always respectfully preserved for this fine old 
epicure. On one occasion, during the last win- 
ter, Dick had given his host the choice of a tid- 
bit among good things, instead of sending him 
the tidbit itself. A landrail, his favorite bird, 
was in the centre of a dish of plovers, and Dick 
had said, " Shall I send you the landrail, Mr. 
Pole, or one of the plover ?" 

"You youngs fooL, the landrail, 0/ cowrw .'" 
had been the o\d giaxvlX^taoxC^ Vi\i\^Mv\. \^^\^, 
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Dick had thonght at the time he should never 
forget that incident, and the fright it had caused 
him ; yet now he had offended still more hei- 
noosly: he had had no intention of favoring 
Miss Meredith at her host's expense, but his soul 
was far from liver wings, and soaring on the 
wings of love. 

The very same afternoon he actually address- 
ed Leonard Greene as ''My dear Lucy;" but 
fortunately he took it for ''Pussy, "so that no 
harm was done beyond putting that gentleman 
in a passion. Greene had not the least idea of 
his friend's "infatuation," as he would no doubt 
have called it had he been aware of its existence. 
Young gentlemen do not, as a rule, confide in 
one another (as young ladies do) their little love- 
affairs, unless they are utterly discreditable ones. 
Mr. Greene, indeed, had, as we have seen, at one 
time disclosed his, and yet it was surprising how 
cool, or perhaps only how prudent, he had grown 
since that misunderstanding between himself 
and Mr. Meredith ; it almost seemed that the 
tender plant of love had been unable to survive 
the storm of ridicule in which it had been so un- 
expectedly surprised. Still, it struck Richard 
that it would not be unsatisfactory to his friend 
to get the laugh upon his own side, and he felt 
quite a shudder at the opportunity he had given 
him, and which had been so narrowly missed, 
l^^ot to think of Lucy was impossible, and if he 
spoke it seemed as if it was almost as impossible 
not to speak of her ; so he kept henceforward a 
very jealous guard upon his lips. As the hours 
drew on he became more and more taciturn, so 
that by the time the morning of the picnic ar- 
rived it was already agreed among his friends 
that Dick must be in love. 

" It is not with me," protested Miss Meredith, 

'* Qui 8 excuse s^accuse," said Mr. Greene. It 
was the firet approach he had made to this del- 
icate subject since that misinterpreted confession 
in the garden. 

" It is not with me," echoed Margaret ; " I have 
played the rSle of elder sister to him so long that 
our relations are established upon that footing." 

"I don't think that Mr. Richard Talbot is a 
marrying man," observed Miss Latour, gravely. 

This lady had once been Margaret's govern- 
ess, but was now retained in the establishment 
in a sort of nondescript capacity which it would 
have been diflScult to define. She was useful as 
a chaperon to her former pupil, but invaJuable 
to Mr. Pole, because she knew the exact propor- 
tions in which certain kindly elements — ancho- 
vies, the herbs tarragon and chevril, and cream — 
were to be mixed in a salad. 

The idea of Dick's marrying at seventeen, and 
this serious allusion to it, convulsed her audience. 

" You may laugh," returned the old lady, still 
more gravely than before, "but I can't help 
thinking there is something queer about Mr. 
Talbot." 

Her sole ground for this opinion was that poor 
Dick had not fallen a victim to the charms of 
Margaret, aa in her opinion he was bound to 
have done. She adored her old pupil, whose ac- 
complishments also she felt to be in some sort 
her own, and the lack of appreciation of them 
on the part of any male creature as a slight to 
herself. It is so difficult to avoid wounding the 
amour j>rqpre of some people. 



Miss Latour, of course, was to be one of the 
party at the picnic, which was otherwise com- 
posed of very youthful and irresponsible elementSL 
Mr. Pole would as soon have thonght of going 
to church as to eat cold viands in the open air 
with one's plate in one's lap. Indeed, he had no 
lap. 

"You may talk of the spreading beech," he 
said, "but there is nothing so good as the Ma- 
hogany Tree." 

"And nothing so bad as the Banyan," added 
Leonard Graene. His wit was rather thrown 
away at Masham, but in those days he could af- 
ford to be lavish of it. . 

The spot that all agreed upon was the most 
suitable for their alfresco repast was Swanbor- 
ough Falls, a Niagara with a drop of about ten 
feet, and boasting only of a duodecimo volume 
of water ; but in that part of the country objects 
that could be called picturesque were rare, and 
Swanborough Hill and Fall had quite a reputa- 
tion with sight-seers.. 

On the former, as we have mentioned, science, 
assisted by the spirit of pecuniary speculation, 
had erected a camera, in which, during summer- 
time, visitors, for sixpence a head, had presented 
to them on a white table all objects in the vicin- 
ity, which they could see with their naked eyes 
for nothing had they remained outside. Dick 
had visited this establishment himself with Lucy, 
and paid the admission-fees for both out of his 
own j)ocket- money. The remembrance of it 
was in his mind as he took his place on the morn- 
ing of the picnic in the Masham " break," a long 
open carriage, drawn by four horses and holding 
sixteen persons, with two grooms on flying seats, 
as though they were set there to take money at 
the door. Henry Pole was the " whip," and had 
a friend in the Plungers on the box with him. 

Mr. Meredith had stopped at home to keep 
company with his host, and the occupants of the 
vehicle were, with the exception of Miss Latour, 
all young people — full of good-humor and high 
spirits. Dick was no whit behind the gayest of 
them in this respect; but his hilarity had no 
sympathy with theirs, for it arose from another 
source. He was a little anxious, too, as to how 
he should get the oppoi-tunity to slip away from 
his companions on the hill. 

The water-fall was about half-way down it, and 
when the feast had been spread and eaten, and 
the servants were fallen to upon the debris, the 
company dispersed in various directions; some 
of the young men to sit and smoke upon the 
stones below the fall ; others to wander over the 
hill, each with one of the opposite sex ; and Miss 
Latour, like a hen whose chickens have ranged, 
to look after the proprieties as far as possible. 

Dick himself stole away up the bed of the 
stream, hiding for a minute or two behind a big 
" bowlder " when he heard Greene calling for 
him, and pursuing his way when the coast was 
clear. He felt pretty sure where he should find 
Lucy : on a rustic bench by the side of the little 
river, and just under the brow of the summit of 
the hill, and which was called, from its conven- 
ient seclusion, the Lover's Seat 

Nor was he mistaken in this hypothesis ; Lucy 
was waiting for him on this very spot, which, as 
it happened, he had last visited in her company, 
and where ^e Vv«ji «^^'i'i\»& ^3tfMs^>KN&^'«^''«^- 
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changed she looked from the Lncy of that date, 
and even from her he had parted with bat a few 
weeks ago in Ford's Alley ! She was really, per- 
haps, somewhat taller and more womanly, for 
change in that respect is, at her age, very rapid, 
but her air and manner were also far more con- 
fident and self-possessed than he had hitherto 
known them. She I'eceived him with her nsual 
affection, and yet with a certain reserve for which 
he was at a loss to account. 

** Why, Lucy, my darling, you don't seem half 
glad to see me!" cried he, reproachfully. 

** But I am, Dick, very glad," she answered, 
**only I am doubtful whether it is right." 

"Right? Why, what can there be wrong 
about it?" 

" Well, to have written to yon to appoint a 
meeting as I have done ; and to deceive my annt 
and mother about the trains. " 

*' Well, we're obliged to do things in a hole- 
and-corner way, my darling. It's not oar faalt, 
but that of the people that drive us to it." 

" You mean your father and my own relatives. 
That is not a pleasant thought for a gid, that all 
her people (for of course I don't count my step- 
father), and her lover's people too, are against 
her marriage. However, I am not quite the 
noodle I was, Dick. I think I see ray way to 
something like independence. I shall not be a 
drag upon you in case yon were cut off with a 
shilling, as my aunt says will be the case if you 
were to make me your wife." 

" I mean to do that, Lucy, even if I hadn't the 
shilling." 

"I know you do. You're as honest as the 
day, Dick ; if you were not, I should not be here. 
But things will not be made easy for us." 

** They won't be made easier by waiting, Lucy. 
When we are once married, we shall be safe. 
Of course there will be a precious row ; but what 
people will feel " (it was significant that he avoid- 
ed all direct allusion to his father) " is, that it's 
no use crying over spilt milk. And it's no use 
ci-ying now, my darling : you'll spoil your pretty 
bonnet-strings. What a fine dress you have got 
on, by-the-bye, and how nice you look I" 

"Do you think so, Dick? Well, folks say I 
have some taste." 

She had a pork-pie hat on, with a bird-of- 
paradise sitting on the crest, a gown of bright 
blue silk, and purple gloves. 

" In London one cannot dress, you know, so 
quietly as one does in the country. I am paid 
a salary now, and though there is not much to 
be got out of the choir business, I am beginning 
to feel my feet." 

Dick glanced at her bronze boots, which made 
quite a sunshine in that shady place, and re- 
peated "Feel your feet?" 

" I mean that I am already making my own 
living, and hope to be in the way of doing much 
better before long. It is not for nothing, Dick, 
I do assure you, that I deny myself the pleasure 
of living at Dura ton." 

"I don't see how singing in a choir can be 
any good to you," grumbled Richard; "and I 
think you might think of me." 

" That is what I am thinking of, Dick ; that 

is why I leave you all alone at Duraton, and 

Bt&y myself in Ford's Alley all this fine summer 

weather, though I feel sometimes like a bird in 

<« cage, and as though I could sing nothing but 



* Let me out, let me out ! ' It is all for your good, 
Dick." 

"Oh, I dare say. That is what I was told 
when I was flogged at my first school; it is 
what is said generally by everybody who is go- 
ing to do something unpleasant. I don't be- 
lieve your living in Ford's Alley is for my good 
at all." 

"My staying in London is for your good, 
Dick ; that is, if your marrying me will be for 
your good." 

"That it certainly will be," asserted Rjchard, 
precipitately; and with the idea, no doubt, of 
adding earnestness and solemnity to his assever- 
ation he formally sealed it with a kiss. 

* * Be quiet, sir ! You have had kisses enough. 
I say, Dick, it would never do for me to be at 
the spinney now, and your coming to see mo 
twice a day, as 1 know you would do. People 
would begin to talk about us ; and if once they 
did that, measures would be taken to separate 
us. You would have to go abroad at once, or 
step-father would be sent packing." 

"Then you would come abroad, and marry 
me." 

"No, I couldn't," said Lucy, in a tone that 
suggested the idea was not unpleasant, though 
impracticable; "one can't marry abroad with- 
out being engaged by the parents on each side, 
nor, I bdieve, without the consent of one's god- 
fathers and godmothers. There is no such thing 
as a love-match there, as ours will be, darling ; 
wiU it not ?" 

"Certainly it will, my pet. I wish you 
wouldn't wear that bird in your hat, Lucy ; ' its 
beak nearly put my eye out." 

"Your eye had no business to be there, sir. 
Why don't you listen to me when I am talking so 
seriously to you, instead of doing such things ?" 

"I can listen best when I am quite close to a 
person's mouth," said Richard, with the gravity 
of one who is expounding a theoiy of acoustics.* 

" Wliat I say is, Dick, have patience for a lit- 
tle and trust to me. The more I improve my- 
self—" 

"You can't, my darling." 

"Hush — be quiet! The more I improve 
myself — '* 

"Do it at Durnton," broke in the incomgible 
Dick. " You'll find improvement enough in my 
society." 

"No; quite the contrary, sir. For the pres- 
ent I must stop in London." 
. If his was the more impatient spirit of the 
two, hers was the stronger. It was in a grum- 
bling, but no longer in an antagonistic tone, that 
he inquired, "And how long are you going to 
take before you are Miss Perfection ?" 

"Oh, not so long, perhaps. I want you not 
to be ashamed of me ; perhaps even some day 
to be proud of me." 

"I shall never be ashamed of yon, LuCy." 

"That is because you love me; but others 
would be ashamed of me for your sake. I know 
there is a great difference — that is, in some re- 
spects — between me and Miss Pole, for example, 
and the other young ladies with whom you came 
from Masham this morning. I saw you all go- 
ing up the hill together. I could not join them, 
Dick ; I came after you, all alone." 

There was a pathos in her tone which touched 
him. 0£ couTse, i^i^ yio;^^ Xktt\. Wn^ V^\nsd 
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them; and, of course, there was a difference. 
But how was that to be done awaj with by her 
remaining in London ? He was not much of a 
judge of female attire, but it struck him that the 
pork-pie hat with the bird -of- paradise feather 
was a little outre, and that her dress general- 
ly would, on any other person but herself (who 
looked beautiful in everything), have been in bad 
taste. London certainly had not ^Mmproved" 
her in that respect. 

*^And now, Dick,** she continued, *'I must 
go. It has been a great comfort to see yon, 
even for this little time. I have been thinking 
of nothing else since I got your letter. " 

**No more have J," said Dick, "since I got 
yours, darling." 

** That was very good of you, because you have 
so many other pleasures. You are surrounded 
by your friends; while I — Well, no matter: 
this meeting will be pleasure enough for me for 
months to come. I shall not need this locket to 
remind me of your dear face. It will never be 
absent from my mind, just as it looks now." 

There was a pause, during which the young 
gentleman might have been heard once more to 
murmur, **That bird will certainly put my eye 
out." 

* ' You had better not come with me any far- 
ther, Dick." 

" I will just see you to the top of the hill/' he 
said. 

There was nothing upon it but the camera, 
and even that without its usual exhibitor. So 
one more opportunity was offered for a farewell. 

** You'll not forget me, Dick ?" 

Forget her! **If to dream by night, and 
think on her by day, was to forget her, then, in- 
deed, were she forgot." If he didn't express his 
feelings in those terms, his meaning was identi- 
cal with that of the poet ; to his words, too, were 
added the appropriate action. Once more they 
embraced affectionately ; and then she ran down 
the hill toward the railway -station, while he 
strolled leisurely in the direction of the fall, with 
the air of a gentleman who has been enjoying the 
picturesque. 

Time had slipped away, however, more quickly 
than he thought. The spot where the picnic had 
been held was now deserted ; nor could he find 
any of his party on the hill. He therefore hur- 
ried to the spot where the drag with its occupants 
already stood at the door. It really seemed as 
though, if he had not put in appearance at that mo- 
ment, his fnends would have started without him. 

"Halloo!" he said, "I had no idea it was so 
late." 

On the road to Swanborough he had sat be- 
tween Miss Pole and Miss Meredith ; but he now 
found himself next the door, with Greene for his 
neighbor, and Miss Latour opposite to him, and 
looking like a graven image. Everybody was 
quite silent, and Heniy Pole upon the box had a 
frown on his good-natured face as black as thun- 
der. ** By jingo!" thought Dick, "there must 
have been a row of some kind." 

However, conversation was never his forte, and 
just now he had something very pleasant to think 
about ; the vision of his Lucy was still before his 
eyes. '* I hope the next time I see her," was his 
reflection, " she will not wear that infernal bird 
in her hat. Love is blind, but that is no reason 
why the lover should he made so." 

4 



At last the unwonted silence of the company 
began to force itself upon his attention. He put 
his hand to his mouth, and whispered behind it 
to his friend and neighbor, "I say, Greene, what 
has happened?" It struck him that one of the 
Plungers might have taken too much champagne 
and misconducted himself, which would account 
for Henry Pole's evident annoyance. 

" You ought to know," whispered Greene, 
grimly. " You've put your foot in it, I can tell 
you!" 

** I ? What the deuce do you mean ?" 

" Hush ! don't talk about it. You're in Cov- 
entry, my dear fellow. It's compromising one's 
self to speak to you. You'll hear enough about 
it and to spare, when you get home." 



CHAPTER XV. 

BBTRAYED BT SCIENCE. 

Short as his life had been, Mr. Richard Tal- 
bot had been " in disgrace " once or twice before 
with various sections of society ; but the present 
was perhaps the first occasion in which he could 
honestly feel that disgrace was unmerited. He 
had done absolutely nothing — nothing — to cause 
the obloquy that he now learned, for the first time, 
from Mr. Greene he had incurred from his com- 
panions in the break. If they had happened to 
see him in the gully, sitting side by side with his 
beloved Lucy, it might be possible, indeed — the 
young fellow blushed at the very notion of it — 
that his behavior might have been open to mis- 
construction. But he was perfectly confident — 
and it may be said at once that he was right — 
that neither in that situation, nor when he bade 
his charmer adieu, had he kept within rai^ge of 
human eyes. 

For the rest of the journey, therefore, he en- 
joyed the exquisite luxury of a grievance — of 
suffering under an unjust charge, with the very 
nature of which he was unacquainted. As a self- 
ish man, when he does go in for an act of self- 
denial, generally carries it out to extremity, so 
Dick played the role of injured innocence for the 
first time to perfection. He enjoyed it, as a low- 
comedian enjoys beyond measure some unexpect- 
ed opportunity of sustaining the part of an arch- 
bishop or a king. A certain dignity sat upon 
him, which was at the same time mingled with 
great politeness. When the carriage stopped, he 
would not let the grooms hold back the door, but 
stood beside it with extended hand to assist Miss 
Latour in her descent. 

To his amazement, she waived him aside with 
a lofty air, backed upon him, if we may say so 
of a movement that was at once deliberate and 
majestic, and handed her young ladies out with 
her own fingei-s. It was the very triumph of 
deportment. 

Pale with passion, Dick rushed away to his own 
room, whither, as he felt sure would happen, his 
friend followed him on the instant. 

"What the devil does it all mean, Greene? 
That old harridan " (it was thus he spoke of the 
domestic chaperon of the manor) " would not 
even let me touch the girls with the tips of my 
fingers. What have I done? There is some 
frightful mistake." 
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fellow," returned the other, quietly, "you ought 
to be made a queen's counsel upon the spot. You 
cannot deny that the sun shines." 

** What has that to do with it?" 

" Everything. If it had been a cloudy day — 
But there ! If you were to dress in green and 
lie on the floor, and swear it, no one would be- 
lieve in your innocence. Innocence is not your 
line, my dear Talbot." 

'*! don't say what is my line; the point is, 
what is my crime? I say again, what have I 
done f 

" I can only swear to what I saw you do." 

** Yiwsawme?" 

" Tes, but that's nothing. I should have been 
shocked and saddened, of course ; but I should 
have fondly hoped it would not have occurred 
again ; only, unfortunately. Miss Latour saw you 
too." 

"Confound her!" 

" By all means ; indeed, she was very consid- 
erably confounded, I do assure you. Miss Pole 
also saw you, Miss Meredith also saw you, Chan- 
dos and Plunger also saw you ; and that was 
what made it so much worse. If we had been 
all men or all ladies, it would not have so much 
mattered ; but unfortunately the company were 
of both sexes that saw you." 

" Saw me what f" answered Dick, impatiently. 

" Well, really, if you force me to say it," said 
Mr. Greene, demurely, "though I had much 
rather not talk of such things — " Here he took 
out his pocket-handkerchief and wiped his fore- 
head, to express a delicate perturbation of the 
mind. 

' ' I have done nothing to-day that I am ashamed 
of," said Dick, drawing himself up, and speaking 
with great dignity. 

"I have not the least doubt of that, my dear 
fellow," answered the other, frankly; "but that 
doesn't prevent other people, especially the ladies, 
being ashamed of you. You shall hear how it 
happened from first to last When we had done 
feeding at the water-fall, Miss Pole proposed a 
ramble over the hill, and of course we wanted 
you to come with us. I hallooed for you my. 
self — only, as it happened, you were otherwise 
engaged." 

" I was clambering up the gully," explained 
Richard. 

"Just so; in search of the pictnresqne, no 
doubt; so were we. The natural beauties of 
that hill are very remarkable. On the top of it 
there is a camera." 

* * I know it, " said Dick, impatiently. 

"Then its a pity you should have forgotten 
it at what I may venture to term a crisis. The 
whole party of us, the three ladies and the Plung- 
er and I, after seeing what was to be seen from 
the top of the hill, thought we would go inside ; 
I mean, inside the camera. The man charged 
sixpence apiece, and there was no reduction upon 
taking a quantity. That mattered little, how- 
ever, because the Plunger paid, only it was a ter- 
rible squeeze. I heard Miss Latour whisper in 
the dark, that if she had known how these scien- 
tific matters were conducted, nothing would have 
induced her to venture on such an experiment. 
However, the light came in at last upon a round 
white table, on which we saw everything depict- 
ed as large as life that we had seen outside. 
On/fr „r0 iycj.0 jjQ^ obliged to look at them ; it 



is impossible to ignore an object when it is the 
only one presented to our notice. What a beau- 
tiful tree! What exquisite furze blossoms! 
What a sweet cow ! Then there came an object, 
indeed. You know how the servants dress at 
Windsor who give twopence to the Life Guards- 
men to walk with them on a Sunday, and three- 
pence if they take their arms. Well, presently 
we saw a girl dressed like that, only much more 
strikingly. She had a pork-pie hat, with a bird- 
of - paradise sitting on it as though it were its 
nest!" 

"Oh, I see!" said poor Dick, with a piteous 
groan. 

" So did we, unhappily ; we «11 saw her." 

"'Here's a lark!^" said 'the Plunger in my 
ear; * she's got her lover with her.' And so she 
had ; but he was not a Life Guardsman. He 
was about your height, my dear fellow." 

"It was me," said Dick, with dignity. "I 
own it." 

"It would not make much difference if you 
didn't," answered the other, coolly. " We saw 
you as plain as I see you now. We saw you 
kiss her." 

"Well, and what then?" inquired Dick, sav- 
agely. 

"I am sure I don't know. We didn't think 
of inquiring any further. We were quite shock- 
ed and horrified enough as it was. I thought I 
should have expired with laughter. ' There is 
nothing to laugh at, sir, in this infamous exhibi- 
tion!' observed Miss Latour. *My dear mad- 
am,'! gasped, 'I am not laughing; I am in 
hysterics.' What with the small room, and the 
warmth of it, and the tightness of his clothes, 
and the irresistible comedy of the scene, the poor 
Plunger was almost suffocated; he was quite 
purple when we were let out. But the ladies 
were scarlet with indignation. I heard Miss 
Latour say that your conduct was 'shameless,' 
and nobody who had any respect for herself would 
ever speak to you again. I could not utter a 
word in your defense, for if I had spoken I 
should have burst ; but I do assure you it's no 
laughing matter. Miss Latour told Henry Pole, 
and — By the holy poker, here he is !" 

There was a violent knock at the door, follow- 
ed by the entrance of Pole in person. 

He was a tall, handsome young fellow, re- 
markable for nothing but his good-nature and 
the never-ending delight he seemed to take in 
doing nothing ; but on this occasion there were 
both purpose and irritation in his air and tone. 

"I think you have behaved very badly to us, 
Richard," he began ; "indeed, disgracefully." 

"That is a hard word," said Dick, witli an 
angry flnsli. 

"Your conduct deserves hard words, sir. I 
am no saint myself, nor are the ladies of this 
household particularly prudish; but they have 
been insulted — there is no other name for it. 
How dare you, sir, carry on a vulgar flirtation 
under their very eyes in public?" 

"/n camera, "suggested Mr. Greene. 

"No, no, it was the ladies who were in the 
camera, "continued the young squire, innocently. 

" How the deuce was I to know that f" in- 
quired Dick, naively. 

' ' That has nothing to do with it. You should 
not have permitted the possibility of such an out- 
rage to iHcit feeUngja. Xwx ^v ^^^1 ^^^^ ^tie 
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company of my sister and her friends, to go 
philandering with a young woman that you hap- 
pen to meet on Swanborough Hill — " 

"I didn't happen to meet her," said Dick, 
stontly ; *Sve met by appointment." 

^* The devil you did ! Then all I can say is 
that a more impudent and blackguard thing I 
never heard of. Here's your friend here: I ap- 
peal- to him — are you not of my opinion, Mr. 
Greene?" 

'* Well, really, Talbot," said " Pussy," thus ap- 
pealed to, **if it was after you knew we were all 
going to the picnic that you made arrangements 
to meet that young person with the bird-of>para- 
dise— " 

**I will answer for my conduct to neither -of 
jou,"put in Richard, calmly. **It is to your 
grandfather that I am accountable for my be- 
havior, Mr. Pole ; he is my host, not you." 

'* Begad, you had better not go to Aim," an- 
swered the young man, haughtily, '*for he's g6t 
a touch of the gout on him ; and if he does not 
lay a horsewhip about your shoulders, you may 
think yourself lucky." 

'' What /" exclaimed Richard, starting from 
the mantel-piece, on which he had been leaning 
with perhaps some affectation of unconcern. 

*' Come, come," said Greepe, stepping between 
Pole and his friend, *' don't let us talk about 
horsewhips. I know Talbot too well to believe 
things are quite so black against him as they 
look." 

'* Thank you, Greene," answered Dick, with 
feeling. *' You are quite right in supposing I am 
not the blackguard this gentleman has been so 
good as to call me." 

**I didn't call you a blackguard; though, if 
you were not under my grandfather's roof and 
an old friend of the family, I might have called 
you much worse. I said your conduct was 
blackguardly. I didn't see it myself; but you 
did, Greene." 

Here Mr. Greene began to shake with inward 
mirth, which, however, as his face was very grave, 
was taken, let us hope, for an evidence of deep 
feeling. He nodded in acquiescence. 

** Well, sir, you can't make jrour friend dis- 
believe his own eyes, I suppose." 

^*I could make my friend understand that I 
was perfectly justified in what I did," said Dick. 
He was very pale, but his tone was firm and res- 
olute. 

** What !" said Pole, "that you had any busi- 
ness to kiss that girl on the hill ?" 

" Yes, I could," answered Dick, curtly. 

*'I don't think it could have been business," 
murmured Mr. Greene ; " it looked so uiuch more 
like pleasure. Still, if Talbot has any explana- 
tion to offer — " 

'' I have an explanation, and, what is more, 
a complete justification," said Dick,*' and I am 
going to give it in the proper quarter — to Mr. 
Pole." And with that he marched out of the 
room. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OIL OV THB WATERS. 

Dick's blood was up, and he felt equal to any- 
thing; but he had a little overrated his moral 
courage, Oa bis way doivn-italri he met Mi&s 



Latour, and the manner in which she gathered 
up her skirts to avoid the contagion of his touch, 
and also cut him dead at the same moment, 
staggered him not a little. To venture into old 
Mr. Pole's sanctorum when he had got the gout 
upon him was also no trifling undertaking, even 
if he had been bound upon a more pleasant er- 
rand. That finejDld English gentleman was not 
only "greatly respected," but (especially under 
the influence of his aristocratic malady) intense- 
ly feared. It was not necessaiy (and would have 
been very dangerous) to "scratch" him in or- 
der to find he was a Tartar ; and being well 
acquainted with this circumstance, it was with a 
somewhat faltering hand that Mr. Bichard Tal- 
bot knocked at his host's study door. " Come 
in, and be d — d to yon!" was the invitation to 
his summons, and its tone was that of a ship 
captain's in a gale of wind. 

Why the private apartment of the proprietor 
of Manor House was called a " study " is a ques> 
tion for etymologists. It had a little book-shelf, 
with the Sporting Calendar aiTanged in rows, 
and a backgammon-board with "Bapin's Histo- 
ry " on the back of it ; so far and no farther its 
connection with literature extended. On the 
walls hung a jfew illustrations of fox - hunting, 
with some lines from Somerville's "Chase" be- 
neath them, which it is probable had never been 
read ; and there ended art and poetry. Above 
the mantel-piece there were a fine collection of 
" cups," and one especial dog-whip, which its 
proprietor humorously (if somewhat sacrilegious- 
ly) termed " Simon the Tanner." Among these 
were arranged certain fox's brushes, with the date 
on which they had been obtained — ^mementos of 
the squire's palmy days, when he could procure 
horses up to his weight. The low-roofed room 
was otherwise without oraament ; but it was 
substantially furnished and very snug, with an 
aroma of tobacco-smoke about it not unpleasant 
to the majority of the squire's friends, but with 
which the vassals of the estate too often learned 
to associate the county jail and its tread-mill ; 
for the squire's study was also the court in 
which his after-dinner justice was administered 
to poachers and other rustic offenders. The 
present would not have been a good day for any 
culprit to have been brought before him, for he 
was sitting in his colossal arm- chair, very un- 
easily, and with his foot swaddled in flannel, sup- 
ported on a gout-rest of red baize. In his hand 
was "Tom and Bob's- Life in London," a work 
in which he took an unwearied interest, and in 
the perusal of which he hated to be interrupted. 
Some people, especially the ladies, called him a 
"naughty man," and in accordance with that 
theory of his character pictured him in his soli- 
tude perusing French novels of an immoral ten- 
dency; but this was mere scandal. Mr. Pole 
had never learned French. 

"Well, Master Dick, and what is ,your busi- 
ness ?" inquired the old gentleman, with undis- 
guised irritation. 

"I am very sQvry to disturb you," said the 
young gentleman, gently; "but something has 
happen^ to-day at once so serious and distress- 
ing — 

"iVo/ to the Aylesbury ducks!" exclaimed 
the other, in a tone like the roar of a lioness who 
\ beheld Viet evxV» vr. ^vxi^x. '•''Xws. ^'aKiN* '«:«»». 
\ to Bay ^kck cooY Vmj&V'ssvjX \Xv«ai «. $ws:^ v^Nss^^tfC^ 
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''Not that I am aware of/' replied Richard. 
''The matter I came to speak of is a personal 
one, and concerns myself only." 

"All right," retamed the old gentleman, with 
a sigh* of relief. " Why the dence did you pat me 
out by looking so miserable? I thoaght some- 
thing had happened of conseqaence." 

''It concerns, however, my ^ own honor, and 
the relation in which I stand to you and yoars, 
Mr. Pole," observed Dick, with grave asperity. 

"Very good. Jast squeeze me that lemon, 
and open some soda-water, will you?" Dick 
obeyed, without protest, except what was con- 
veyed by the expression of his face ; it was im- 
possible to hegin discussing a delicate point of 
conduct while engaged in opening a bottle of 
soda-water, so he did that first. 
' "We had a picnic on Swanborough Hill to- 
day, sir, as you are probably aware." • 
* "Of course I am. Precious set of fools you 
were, in my opinion, when you could have had 
your meals comfoitubly cooked at home. Just 
move my leg-rest half an inch nearer the fire. 
Steady! That's right." 

- "Sir, a very painful circumstance took place 
at that picnic. A young lady, in whom I feel 
the wairmest interest, met me on the hill by ap- 
pointment." 

"Z)irf she? Well, 'pon my life, you're begin- 
ning early!" 

"But, sir, I am here to explain matters and 
excuse myself." 

" Excuse yourself! Then she was not good- 
looking, I suppose. Well, at your age I was not 
particular myself. Just put that bit of flannel — 
gingerly ! — over my foot, will you ? It must be 
near dinner-time. Tou were saying something 
about a girl, but she was not pretty. That is 
like Tom and Bob here, without the illustrations 
— it interests nobody." 

" But, sir, this young lady is very pretty. I 
never saw any one half so pretty, and she is also 
as good as gold." 

" What do you mean ? Has she got land in 
her own right. Oh, I see ; you are referring to 
'her moral qualities. Well, you met this pretty 
girl, who has moral qualities, by appointment on 
SwanborOugh Hill — and kissed her." 
' " Well, yes, sir, I did kiss her, " admitted Dick. 
"It was on the top of the hill — " 

"That was very wrong," interrupted the old 
gentleman. "There is a place in the gully, 
called the Lover's Walk, very much better fitted 
for that operation." 

"I ^no2&, sir," said Dick, naively. "But I 
was wishing her good-bye; and there was noth- 
ing within sight hut the camera-obscura." 

" Well, go on. You are coming to something 
interesting at last, I hope. You took her into 
the camera-obscura ?" 

"No, sir; indeed I did not. But unhappily 
Miss Pole was there already." 

"The devil she was! Who wiM ?" roared 
the old gentleman. 

" Well, sir, with Miss Latour, and Miss Mere- 
dith, and others. And unfortunately, though I 
could not see them, they could see me." 

' ' What, on that little white table ? They saw 

you billing and cooing— you and the young wom- 

nn. Oh dear ! pat me on the back, you scoun- 

drell" ZThe old gentleman's huge frame shook 

frjtA laughter, and he was purple in the face. 



"Saw you billing and cooing. Oh dear! and 
Miss Latour too. It must have been quite a 
revelation to her. It is the best thing I have 
heard these many days." 

" But, sir, they are very angry ; and Miss La- 
tour especially. The ladies consider that they 
have heen insulted." 

"And so they have, sir," broke in Mr. Pole, 
suddenly awaking to his responsibilities; "of 
course they have been insulted. How dare you 
insult the ladies of my family by courting this 
brazen-faced creature under their very eyes ? If 
I wasn't stuck to my chair by this confounded 
gout — Dammee, I'll send for Henry to bring a 
horsewhip!" and he laid his hand upon the bell. 

" One moment, Mr. Pole, before you disgrace 
me — and yourself — before all the world," cried 
Richard, desperately. " This brazen-faced creat- 
ure, as you call her, is as honest a girl as breathes. 
I have known her all my life, and am engaged 
to be married to her. Nobody knows it but 
yourself; but I feel it due to you and. the ladies 
to confess as much." 

"Engaged to be married! You? Engaged 
to your grandmother I Why, you're only just 
out of the nursery ! Who's the girl ?" 

" Her name is Lindon, sir." 

"Lindon, Lindon; I never heard of it. 
Where does she live ? Who is her father ?" 

"Her father is dead, sir. She lives in our 
parish. ' Her mother was my foster-mother." 

" What ! the woman that married that infernal 
poacher whom your father made his game-keep- 
er? Then I must say he's properly served for 
it. So you are going to many your father's 
game-keeper's step-daughter. You'll find that 
is among the 'forbidden degrees,' my young 
friend." 

"I dare say there will be objection, sir," said 
Richard, firmly ; " but I mean to do it.'* 

"Do you, begad? Just ring that bell, will 
you ? If you move a step, I'll throw my crutch 
at you. John, send Mr. Henry here." 

" It is none of Henry's business, sir," pleaded 
Dick. 

" Certainly not, but it's my business. I have 
not forgotten that I was your father's friend till 
he ratted from the course of good-fellowship and 
took up with bis ' isms.' You shall not disgrace 
him by running away with a poacher's daughter 
from my house. If he has any sense left in him, 
he will send you out of the countiy till your step- 
father elect is hung." 

"That would make no difference to me," said 
Richard, stolidly. 

" I dare say not. If that girl were here I'd 
send her to jail for an attempt at kidnapping. 
Henry, here's Dick Talbot engaged to be mar- 
ried!" 

The young man, who had hastened to obey his 
grandfather's summons, expecting to find that 
some catastrophe had happened, stared inquir- 
ingly from one to the other. 

" What Mr. Pole says is quite true," said Dick, 
with dignity. "The young lady I met on the 
hill. is my aiSanced bride." 

Here the old gentleman began to shake again. 

" What !" said Henry, * ' you are going to mar- 
ry the girl with the peacock s feather in her hat ?" 

^'It was not a peacock's feather," answered 
Richard, angrily ; " and even if it was, that is no 
buBiness of y ou.xs. \ Vvq.\q Tii«i<Va \^i\% ^^'^'kca.xV^w 
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for your sister's sake and for that of the other 
ladies. The matter is sufficiently painful to me 
as it is, without its subjecting me and the girl I 
love to insult." 

'*I sincerely beg your pardon, Talbot, "cried 
Henry Pole; "but — " Here he caught sight 
of his grandfather's face, and its expression was 
too much for him. They roared together, like 
an old lion and a young one over sonie dainty 
morsel. 

* * I will not stay another hour under this roof!" 
cried Richard, turning majestically toward the 
door. 

*' Don't let him go alone," spluttered the old 
gentleman. "Get the dog-cart out, and drive 
him over to Dumton yourself, Henry. Never 
lose sight of him till you see him safe at the 
Tower. I'll write by post to his father." 

"I will not run away, "said Richard, quietly; 
" I am willing enough to go home." 

This seemed, in fact, to poor Dick the best 
thing to be done. To stop at Masham, exposed 
to the ridicule of his young friends, was impos- 
sible : and it was better that his father should 
learn his views from his own lips than from Mr. 
Pole's version of them. He went up to his room 
at once and locked himself in, to pack his poit- 
manteau ; he would not even speak to his friend 
Greene. 

While the dog-cart was being got ready, Hen- 
ry Pole waited in the hall ; through which pres- 
ently sailed Miss Latour, in still majestic fashion, 
like a swan who has been ruffled by intrusion and 
can't forget it. 

" So Mr. Talbot is going, I'm truly pleased to 
hear." 

"Yes, he's going; but you're all of you quite 
wrong about him, and you, Miss Latour, in par- 
ticnlar." 

' ' What do you mean ? It is a matter on which, 
unfortunately, there can be no mistake." 

'*! beg your pardon. It was only yesterday 
that you said he was not a marrying man." 

" Why, you don't mean to say that — " 

** Yes ; he's engaged to the young lady with 
the eagle's plume — I mean, with the bird-of-par- 
adise feather." 

*' Engaged ! That boy engaged!" 

" Hush ! here he comes." 

Miss Latour had been bound for the house- 
keeper's room, but she tacked at once and sailed 
off to the ladies' boudoir. 

No engagement had ever caused such excite- 
ment at Masham Hall since the news had come 
of the battle of Waterloo. The ladies were at 
once reassured and horrified. In one sense, they 
had made a great fuss about nothing; though 
in another, the " nothing " assumed gigantic pro- 
portions. Mr. Greene stuck loyally to his friend. 
" I was quite sure," he said, " that Talbot could 
have done nothing unbecoming a gentleman." 

"And yet," said Miss Latour, "appearances, 
you will allow, were much against the young 
man. We could not have done otherwise than 
exhibit our marked disapprobation." 

"I suppose not," said Mr. Greene, "though 
it was like sending a fire-engine to put out an 
aurora borealis." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

STICKING TO IT. 

It was not, as we know, the first time, nor yet 
the second, that Mr. Richard Talbot had come 
home in disgrace, when he drove up to the Tow- 
er with Henry Pole by his side, like a criminal in 
charge of a detective ; and yet he felt less appre- 
hension about the consequences of his miscon- 
duct on this occasion than he had ever done be- 
fore. Hitherto he had not been able to persuade 
even himself that he had been undeserving of 
punishment, whereas he was now fortified by a 
sense of innocence. He was like a spendthrift, 
who has for once lent a guinea to some hon- 
est fellow, and finds himself in the proud posi- 
tion of a creditor. He had done nothing, as he 
kept repeating to himself, that he had need to 
be ashamed of; and moreover (and this, above 
all, gave him strength and confidence), what he 
had done he meant to stick to. 

Henry Pole, though he hated "rows," had 
good-naturedly offered to stay the night at the 
Tower, and "see Dick throngh" the interview 
with bis father. But the young gentleman had 
declined his services ; so his friend just dropped 
him at the hall door, and then turned his horse's 
head toward home again. 

"Why should I be afraid of the governor?" 
was Dick's reflection ; "this row must have come 
sooner or later, and why not at once? Wild 
horses shall never tear me from Lucy's arms." 

Perhaps he secretly imagined that he would 
be likely to get there all the earlier in case there 
should be a serious quarrel. If he was kicked 
out of house and home, for example, it would be 
only natural that he should repair to Ford's Al- 
ley. He did not, however, believe that matters 
would proceed to that extremity ; and had some 
private doubts, even if they did, whether Miss 
Lindon would be ready upon the instant to link 
her fortunes with his own under such disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. He felt secure of her af- 
fection, but was also aware that she was no slave 
of impulse, but had behind her an indomitable 
will, and — that teak which makes the iron target 
so impregnable — a prudent disposition. Though 
her motto with respect to him. was always "I 
love you," it had been ever supplemented with 
"Watch and wait." She trusted to time and 
to herself to help them, and would be strongly 
adverse, he knew, to any coup de main. In the 
discussion that was about to ensue, Mr. Talbot 
the elder little guessed how his own arguments 
were strengthened by the views of the very young 
lady who was the object of his hostility. 

"Your father is in the library, Mr. Richard," 
said Rawden, in answer to Dick's inquiry. 

"Alone?" 

" Well, sir, he has only Mr. Freeman with 
him." 

Mr. Rawden could scarcely believe his ears ; 
but if he did not hear his young master exclaim 
" D — n Mr. Freeman I" as he ran in, he was the 
victim of an acoustic delusion. 

The sentiment was incredible, but the expres- 
sion remained distinct upon his tympanum. If 
the porter of the Vatican had let in one of the 
Pope's nephews, and heard him say "D — n the 
Pope!" his position would have been exactly 
.analogous lo t,Vv».t. Ck^^x.^jiw^^e^., ^^fi^ «*.^s».- 
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g;rammaticalljr, was strictly tnie. For althongh 
Mr. Freeman condemned other people infuturo 
both on Sundays and week-days, and that with 
no uncertain voice, no one in Dnmton, and far 
less at the Tower, had ever ventured to thus 
anathematize Mr. Freeman. 

Disgusted as Dick was not to find his father 
alone, be could not keep him in ignorance of his 
aiTival, and, having once resolved to make a 
clean breast of itj he doubtless felt that the soon- 
er it was done, the better, and therefore pushed 
on into the library. His father, as usual, had a 
huge tome of Divinity in his hand, to some pas- 
sage in which he was directing the rector's at- 
tention. He looked up, aggrieved at the inter- 
ruption. 

''What, Bichard ! back so soon ?" he said. 

It was not a gracious speech, but the manner 
of his reception seemed to make what the young 
man had to tell more easy for him : a tone of 
tenderness would have gone far to melt his res- 
olution. 

'' Yes, sir ; I am cotne back." 

''Tired of Masham already, eh?" said the 
rector, kindly. ' ' That is scarcely complimentary 
to the young ladies." 

" Mr. Pole has sent me home, father," stam- 
mered Dick. 

"Not in disgrace, Bichard, I hope, again f" 

" No, sir ; I have done nothing to be ashamed 
of; only — only — I am engaged to be married." 

"To be whatf" inquired Mr. Talbot, drop- 
ping his book npon the floor with a crash. 

"He said, to be married," said the rector. 
"Well, he's very young, of course, but I must 
say my wife foresaw it. ' You may depend upon 
It,' she said, 'that Richard will make a match of 
it with Margaret Pole.' " 

"It is mot Margaret Pole at all, "observed the 
young man, with irritation ; " it's Lncy Lindon. " 

The rector thought to himself, "My wife said 
he would do that too;" but this time he did not 
claim credit for her sagacity ; he only murmur- 
ed, " Then Dorothy was right, after all." 

"And who on earth is Lucy Lindon?" in- 
quired Mr. Talbot. 

Dick did not reply, but fixed his eyes stolidly 
upon the carpet. He had overrated his courage. 

" I am afraid," said the rector, answering for 
him, "that the young person of whom Richard 
speaks is Mrs. Parkes's daughter. " 

"I know no one called Parkes except my 
game-keeper and his wife," observed Mr. Talbot, 
coldly. 

There was a very unpleasant silence. 

"Am I to understand," continued Mr. Talbot, 
more icily than before, "that the object of your 
proposed engagement, Richard, is my game-keep- 
er's daughter ?" 

" It is his step-daughter, sir, " exclaimed Dick, 
with desperation. He had never comprehended 
the difficulties of his position until now : the un- 
wonted silence of the rector, quite as much as 
the austere tones of his father, brought home to 
him the magnitude of his offense against society. 
"She is quite different from George, sir," he 
urged, "and not of his blood. She is a well- 
conducted and excellent young woman." (He 
did not dare to say "young lady" and yet he 
felt that he was only giving the sort of good 
character that would be looked for in a house- 
ma/d-^one that bjr no means fitted the bride- 



elect of the heir of Talbot Tower.) "She is 
also very accomplished, sir, as my aunt Edith 
will bear witness. " 

"Your aunt Edith!" pat in his father, quick- 
ly, at the same time shooting a meaning glance 
at the rector. " It is she who is at the bottom 
of this, then?" 

"No, sir; it is not that Only she knows 
about her talents, and has given her a situation 
in the choir of St. Ethelburga's." 

" What do you think of that ?" inquired Mr. 
Talbot of the rector. 

Mr. Freeman shook his head and groaned. 
"It is all bad," was what his face said, "bat 
this is the worst part of it." 

Poor Richard, though such a castaway, had a 
heart not without gratitude. . 

"Indeed, sir, it is not Aunt Edith's fault— if 
fault there be," he said. " It is all my own do- 
ing. She has given me no encouragement in the 
matter; she has even kept Lucy in London, and 
given her employment, solely, as I belim'e, to 
keep her out of my way." 

Mr. Talbot smiled a bitter smile. " First ntj 
father and then my son," he said, as though talk- 
ing to himself. 

Mr. Freeman nodded in adhesion. "That is 
characteristic of the Jesuit system," said he. 
" They will pursue their ends even to the third 
and fourth generation." 

"I don't know what yon mean," said Dick, 
who dimly recognized in the last remark a quo- 
tation from the Scriptures, and felt that tilings 
were growing more serious eveiy moment. " I 
have loved Lucy ever since she was a child, and 
she has loved me ; and of late I have felt that I 
cannot live without her, and — and-^she cannot 
live without me." 

"And upon what means do you propose to 
live together?" inquired Mr. Talbot, cynically. 
It was curious to see how the man of the world, 
which had been dead in him for so many years, 
had become suddenly resuscitated. ' ' I suppose, 
however, your aunt Edith has promised to see 
to that." 

" No, sir ; she has promised nothing. Indeed, 
she knows nothing of — of our engagement." 

" Supposing, for argument's sake, that is true, 
I ask again, how do you propose to live ?" 

Dick had about thirty shillings in his pocket, 
a handsome watch (thanks to we know whom), 
a gold pencil-case (which, however, dropped its 
leads), and a clasp-knife. Lucy would have 
two hundred pounds when sh^ came of age, but 
that would not be for some years to come. These 
were their wretched assets. 

"Well, sir, I ventured to hope that in course 
of time — ^I don't say at once " (this with the air 
of one who is prepared for compromise, ready to 
meet the other of the high contracting pai-tles 
half-way) — " that we should secure your consent 
to our union." 

"Did you? or did you not rather speculate 
npon gaining my forgiveness after you had dis- 
graced yourself?" Here the rector whispei'ed 
something in the speaker's ear. "I say, sir, 
did you not, in your ignorance and presumption, 
think of making this girl your wife clandestinely, 
being unaware that it is not peimitted for a boy 
and girl, without the consent of their parents, to 
get married in tViia couutvy ?" 

" Nor in any ot\iW,"" v^x. Vcv AiXv^ x^itX-w^Xv^cSk^Kc^ ^ 
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Vfho thought, perhaps, he saw a notion of cross- 
ing the Channel in Dick's despairing eyes. 

*'I was qaite aware, sir, of the difficalties of 
my position," said Dick (to whom, however, to 
say the truth, this legal objection had not before 
occurred), " and had no intention such as you 
ascribe to me. I should not, I admit, have 
spoken to you of the matter for some time to 
come, but that I met Lucy at Swanborough to- 
day, and — and — by some who happened to wit- 
ness that meeting my conduct was misconstrued. 
Then Mr. Pole said he would not be responsible 
for me, and sent me home." 

*^Did you meet this young person at Swan- 
borough by appointment?" inquired Mr. Talbot. 

"A very pei-tinent question," murmured the 
rector, nodding his head. (*' His Dorothy her- 
self," he thought, ** could scarcely have put it 
better.") 

"Yes, I did," said Richard, doggedly, gather- 
ing himself together for a finid effort. The rec- 
tor's manner imtated him more than that of his 
father alarmed him ; he felt he was being treat- 
ed as a child, and anger gave the spur to his cour- 
age. ** I mean to many her, sir : I have passed 
my word to do so ; neither to-day, nor to-mor- 
row perhaps, but some day. If you set your &ce 
against me, so much the worse for us ; but that 
will make no difference as to the final result." 

'* That is your ultimatum, is it ?" inquired Mr. 
Talbot, scornfully. 

" It is what I wish to say, sir, though, I hope, 
without offense to you." 

** And it is all you have to say ? I don't mean 
to say that it is not quite enough ; but you may 
possibly have something else to add — to fix the 
amount of your own allowance, for example." 

'' I have nothing else to add, sir," said Dick, 
scarlet with rage and shame. 

'^Then you had better go to bed. I will 
speak to you in the morning, when you are — 
sober." 

Richard knew that his father did not mean 
that he was drunk, but only that when moi*ning 
came he might take a less unreasonable view of 
matters. He felt that he had gained nothing, 
while he had covered himself with ridicule. The 
retreat which he had meditated, if the worst came 
to the worst (as it had come), namely, that idea 
of marrying Lucy straight off, and trusting to 
the chapter of accidents — was no longer open to 
him ; he could not marry, it seemed, till he came 
of agd, without his father's consent. Such w^s 
the oppressive and tyrannical condition of the 
British law. It was almost a comfort to him 
that his father appeared really angry ; that, at 
least, gave a seriousness to his own intentions; 
whereas he had a lionible suspicion that the 
rector had been once or twice upon the verge of 
an explosion of miith. He felt certain that in 
the smoking-room at Masham he was at that 
moment affording immense amusement. He 
called to mind how old Mr. Pole had roared 
at his honest frankness, and how his grandson 
had joined in that indecent exhibition of mirth. 
Even Greene had not stuck by him, as the claims 
of friendship demanded, notwithstanding also his 
owti considerate behavior to that gentleman in 
the affair of Miss Meredith, whi^ really Hcui 
been something to laugh at. He had not looked 
for much sympathy ; but it was hard lines, indeed, 
that his honorable intenrions toward a virtuoua 



young woman should have made him a public 
laughing. stock. If his father had disinherited 
him upon the spot, and turned him out of house 
and home, it would have almost seemed prefera- 
ble to his present position. 

He threw open the window of his room, and 
gazed out into the summer night. Nature, at 
least, saw nothing ridiculous in the condition of 
his affairs, but was looking serenely calm and 
still. Afar off, above the last trees of the avenue, 
towered the old ruin, hallowed by his first kiss 
of love. Beneath it lay the spinney which em- 
braced iiis Lucy's dwelling-place, to which he 
foresaw that she would never more be permitted 
to come. That would make no difference to 
him, except that her absence would be wretched- 
ness indeed. He had promised her marriage, 
and he would never break his word to her. 

Such were the noble terms in which his 
thoughts expressed themselves ; but perhaps the 
truth was, that he had set his heart upon making 
the girl his wife, and he did not intend, come 
what might, to be thwarted in the matter. Like 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Mr. Richard Talbot 
could not **bide to be disappointed" even in 
small things; much more, then, in that which 
was the greatest desire of his life — namely, to 
marry Lucy Lindon. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

A MIND DISEASED. 

Richard Talbot was mistaken in suppos- 
ing that either his father or the rector regarded 
the communication that he had so unexpectedly 
made to them as a laughing matter. When the 
library door had closed behind him, the two men 
i-egarded one another for a while in silence, and 
with grave faces. The rector was the first to 
speak : 

*' This is an awkward business, my friend ; but 
you must not lay it too much to heart. Richard 
is far too yodng to really know his own mind in 
snch a matter." 

**But why should he have a mind for such a 
thing ?" interrupted the other, impatiently. ** If 
he had met this girl elsewhere without know- 
ing who she was, such an infatuation could have 
been pardoned ; but a game-keeper's daughter ! 
A girl out of my own village, where my position 
should have been a safeguard to her." 

*'Let us be thankful that it was a safeguard 
— at least in one sense," returned the rector, 
gravely. "The young man has behaved honor- 
ably, however mistaken he may have been. It 
is not every youth in his station who would have 
taken such a course. A virtuous attachment — " 

"You are not a Talbot^ Mr. Freeman," inter- 
rupted the other, quickly. " You do not under- 
stand, that when a family has kept itself for 
centuries free fi-om any disgrace of this kind, 
how the mere thought of such a strain upon their 
'scutcheon galls one." 

"I understand that, my friend," answered the 
other, gently ; " but you must forgive me for 
pointing out that such considerations have small 
weight indeed in the sight of Him with whom a 
thousand years are but as yesterday, compared 
with laoxaV xttXvVoA^. TS\\i \«k.^ ^"v ^^^s!t'%» xs^s^ 
\ \\a\e doTVft N\ox%ft ^i^^\v\^^w^.^J«l^^^^s^s5cwV^Sic«^^»^^ 
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ens to do, though the world would hare thought 
lightly of it ; and you, my friend, let us hope, are 
notof the world." 

**The old man within me is stronger than I 
thought," replied the other, as though talking to 
himself. **What, indeed, are name and race 
compared with well-doing, or a few generations 
of an erring house with the eternity that awaits 
us all? How could it ever have come ahout. 
Freeman ? There must have been neglect some- 
where — want of supervision, blindness." 

*' Your son had no companions, Talbot. He 
has been left of necessity to his own resources, 
and such society as he has found for himself 
has not been always of an improving or edifying 
Mnd." 

" Yon mean Farkes, I suppose," said Mr. TaU 
hot, frowning. ' *• I don't suppose my game-keep- 
er taught my son to fall in love. I see another 
hand in that matter — more subtle and more dan- 
gerous." 

'* I think it very likely, my friend ; but, to use 
your own argument, not even a Jesuit could per- 
suade a young man to give his affections where 
he had no mind to place them, though he— or 
she ^ might have fostered such an attachment 
when it was once formed." 

''She has fostered it, of course; that is cer- 
tain. He would never have been so resolute, had 
he not been conscious of having backers." 

''Your son said that he had none, however; 
and I think him truthful." 

'' Edith has deceived him, of course ; she has 
promised nothing with her tongue, but every- 
thing by her manner. I was stern enough with 
him just now, but I feel that it would be danger- 
ous to push matters too far." 

''I think it would be very dangerous. We 
must trust to time." 

' ' Yes, Freeman, bat I cannot wait. There is 
no time for me. The man who speaks to you is 
on the threshold of eternity." 

** My good friend, that is what we all are — " 

'' No, no, I don't mean that," interrupted the 
other, impatiently. ''I should never have spoken 
of the matter but for this. I am a dying man, 
Freeman." 

** A dying man !" repeated the other, incredu- 
lously. 

''Yes; I have had warnings — not spiritual 
ones, which our fallen nature may misconstrue ; 
but physical signs, which there can be no mis- 
taking." 

"A man is a bad judge of his own health, my 
friend." 

" When he wishes to live — or not to live ; but 
not when, as in my case, ho says ' Heaven's will 
be done.* You are thinking that I look well and 
strong enough. So dies the oak by the lodge 
gate, with its heart nigh eaten away. I have 
lain in this room unconscious for hours, twice 
within the last three months — cold as a stone. 
This new trouble has, I feel, already done me 
mischief." 

"You astound and distress me beyond all 
measure, Talbot!" 

"That is folly. How often have you told 
your flock that to live is loss, to die is gain !" 

" It is a blessed thing to have a mind at ease, 
no doubt, when the gates of death seem open. " 
'^Kes, but mine is not at ease, " 
'Mjr friend !" 
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Even Lady Eamshaw would have forborne to 
call the rector "hypocrite" as he uttered those 
words. His face exhibited the extremes of as- 
tonishment and distress. That this " chosen ves- 
sel" and his own familiar friend, Francis Tal- 
bot, should thus confess to a doubt of his own 
spiritual security,' was a blow indeed. 

" I cannot talk of this matter now. Freeman," 
answered the other, in a changed tone. "Sof- 
fice it for the present to say that my time is short ; 
that it behooves me to keep my soul unvexed 
by temporal troubles. This matter of my son's 
must be settled, if it be possible, as soon as may 
be. Death has terrors of its own enough ; let 
me not have to feel in my last hour, that so soon 
as I am gone Richard will make this girl his 
wife ; that she will be mistress here in the home 
of my fathers ; that my name, my race — *' Here 
there was silence. Mr. Talbot had fallen back 
in his chair like a thing of lead, and the color of 
his face was as lead likewise. Yet even as nerve 
failed him, he made a signal with his hand, which 
his companion rightly interpreted to mean that 
his condition was to be kept secret. The rector 
eased his cravat, threw water in his face, and let 
the cool night air play freely on it through the 
open window. He felt the responsibility of not 
calling assistance, but his friend's will was as 
law unto him in alli||tersonal matters. Pi*esent- 
ly these s^ple remedies had their effect. The 
livid pallor of the patient's face changed slowly 
to a more healthy hue, and he presently uttered 
a deep sigh. 

"It is the third time, "he murmured — "the 
third time." 

" You are doing a grievous wrong to yourself 
and others, Talbot," said^the rector, gently, "if 
you do not take advice for this." 

"I am more than forty, my friend, and you 
know the proverb," answered the other, with a 
feeble smile. " Doctors can do nothing for me. 
It is borne in upon me that the fourth time will 
be fatal." 

It would have been easy for most persons to 
have combated this gloomy view, but for the rec- 
tor it was difficult : when things were " borne in" 
upon men like Mr. Talbot and himself, he had 
always allowed that they had a force far beyond 
that of mere presentiment. Nevertheless, he did 
essay to look on the bright side of matters. 

" You are a young man still, Talbot, with many 
years, I trust, of usefulness before you. At ail 
events, it is God who measures our days." 

" He has measured mine," answered the oth- 
er, quietly. "Pray say nothing of this to any 
one. I shall not be sorry that it has occurred in 
your presence, if it convinces you of the necessi- 
ty of settling this unhappy affair of Richard's as 
soon as may be — " He paused, and for the mo- 
ment his companion feared, from the sharp pinch 
and pain of his thin lips, that- there was about to 
be a relapse. "Thank you, I am quite myself 
again now. Freeman. Listen. One of us two 
must go up to town at once and see this girl." 

The rector bowed in acquiescence. 

"I suppose, so far as authority goes," contin- 
ued Mr. Talbot, "I am the better envoy ; but I 
am not used to deal with — with any of my fel- 
low-creatur^; and there is, besides, the chance 
of meeting with Edith. The giri may be dwell- 
ing under her protection, for what I know. " 

' ' SVie is \\v\ng \u "Eovd.' a XWe^ , »x a. Oac^i^^sjOL'^ 
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Home, 'which is maintained by your sister. That 
has been admitted by Mrs. Farkes." 

''Ah! then it is as I suspected. Well, yon 
will go there, Freeman. You will know what 
to say and whaJt to do. Ferhaps money will be 
wanted." 

** Probably ; indeed, I should think certainly." 

** Then do not spare it." 

*' The girl's mother and her step-fother aro at 
hand, remember, Talbot. Of course, they are 
abetting her, but it might be made worth their 
while to take the contrary course." 

"That can be considered afterward, if neces- 
sary. No stone must be left unturned to put a 
stop to this mad scheme ; but if the girl herself 
can be brought' to see the wickedness and folly 
of her designs, that will weigh most with Rich- 
ard. He must not be left to his own resources, 
either, here at Durnton. There is some friend 
of his at Masham." 

"Leonard Greene." 

"Ay; I will ask him to the Tower." 

"That will be a good plan. And now that 
matters are in train ^r remedying this mischief, 
do not let it disturb you." 

Tlie rector rose and held out his hand. 
" Come, let me see you to your room," 

"I shall do well enough, Freeman." 

"Indeed, I hope so. These attacks proceed 
sometimes from disturbance of the mind quite as 
much as from ailment of the body." 

" You are right there." 

He paused, as the rector thought, in doubt 
whether to pursue that subject; but presently 
added, "Well, you will be off in the moiTiing. 
A thousand thanks. Grood-night, and Heaven 
bless you!" 

Left alone, he took to walking up and down the 
room, as was his wont, and uttering his thoughts 
aloud. "The mind," he said; "ay, so it is. 
Who can minister to a mind diseased? Yet, 
why diseased ? for I was surely right. Heaven 
knows I sought not my own profit. Nor was it 
even for my son's sake — my son, my only son — 
to wed a poacher's daughter! If I die, he'll do 
it. Can this be retribution ? No, no, no I Yet 
. why have I never put it to Freeman ? Because 
when one is right, one wants no adviser. What 
did Richard say the other day about right ? That 
one always knows what it is : only to do it, one 
must do it at once. He is a mere child, and prat- 
tles like a child. And yet he thinks of marriage, 
and such a marriage ! This is a sore trial : to 
be struck through him; always through him, 
poor lad ! Yes, if one was not sure — quite sure 
— one would say it was retribution !" 



CHAPTER XIX. 



TOBACCO AND A WIFB. 



The rector had gone home from the Tower 
with a mind almost staggering .under its un- 
wonted burden. The escapade of Richard, the 
illness of the squire, the journey that he him- 
self had promised to undertake in the cause of 
his friend, were subjects each of ^hich would 
have been sufficient to give him food for reflec- 
tion. As it was, his intellectual powers suiFered 
from piethora; tbeyhad had more given to them 



than they could digest. The rector's conscious- 
ness of this fact added yet another source of men- 
tal disquietude. If these things disagreed with 
him, how would they aiFect the constitution of his 
good lady ? That was the way he put it even to 
himself, being both a gentleman and a Christian , 
but what he meant was, how would it affect her 
temper — a piece of moral mechanism which re- 
quired very delicate handling? This excellent 
man had, of course, no secrets from his good 
lady ; that was well understood between them. 
But, on the other hand, his friend had enjoined 
silence upon him respecting the serious condition 
of his health ; and his heait was loyal toward 
his friend. There might have been some embar- 
rassment in the situation to an individual less 
bent upon doing good, and especially on doing no 
harm, to his fellow-creatures. 

To tell his wife all that he had learned him- 
self — she being of such a sensitive, not to say 
excitable, disposition — would be clearly hurtful 
to her. There was but little news stirring, as a 
rule, at Durnton. In winter-time there was an 
occasional wreck on that part of the coast, but 
in summer the days went on without an event ; 
a young woman would be promoted from the 
village school to sei*vice; a young man would 
show "signs of grace" by attending the week- 
day lecture, or signs of the other thing by going 
to sleep in the church gallery on the Sabbath ; 
the postman would get drunk at fair-time, and 
leave the letters promiscuously — which stirred 
up a good deal of scandal (for, without being ab- 
solutely inquisitive, one must stop somewhere, 
and such an opportunity of reading other people's 
correspondence was not to be neglected) ; there ' 
would be sometimes a breeze in the Book Club, 
some members of which had a carnal taste for 
novels, and whose endeavors to introduce that 
pestilent description of literature had to be com- 
bated a Voutrance, But, except for these ex- 
citements, the wheel of life went very smoothly 
at Durnton. To hear that an earthquake was 
rocking the church, or that Swanborough Hill 
had broken out as a volcano, would have been 
hardly less shocking news to an inhabitant of 
this quiet village than what the rector had got 
in his budget — that the son and heir of the Tal- 
bots had engaged himself to the daughter of his 
father's game-keeper. And if this was so in the 
case of an ordinary recipient, what would it bo 
to Mrs. Freeman ? who had so long had her own 
views about "that man Parkes,"and his wife, 
and the "young person," his daughter, who, 
" without ' good looks, had that sort of attrac- 
tiveness about her which is unhappily found to 
be *' taking ' with the male sex." The rector felt 
sure that he had quite as much news to tell his 
wife as would be good for her to hear, without 
saying anything about Mr. Talbot's state of 
health. 

Mrs. Freeman was a lady of moderate height, 
but of imposing proportions. Mr. Pole had so 
far forgotten his fine old country manners on one 
occasion as to describe her as "that stout and 
stumpy parson's wife down at Durnton." She 
had not an angle about her except at the tip of 
her tongue, which could be, and indeed was at 
times, exceedingly sharp. Upon this occasion, 
however, she received her husband graciously 
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Tower now, for solitude had become unwelcome 
to him. 

'* Well, Giles, for once I shall have some one 

with whom to exchange a word or two. It would 

be well for Mr. Talbot it he always retired to 

rest at such a reasonable hour ; you don't smell 

^ of smoke, either, as usual." 

** He is not gone to rest, poor fellow !" return- 
ed the rector, without noticing this last remark. 
He had been too full of thought to smoke as 
usual upon his way home, but he began to feel 
the want of tobacco : he felt that he could ex- 
plain mattera to his wife so much more easily 
if he had a pipe in his mouth. The virtues of 
smoking are infinite; among other things, it 
conceals the features when exposed to too strict 
a scrutiny ; imparts the appearance, nt least, of 
deep reflection , and gives one time to mature 
one s replies before delivering them. 

**What do you mean, Giles? Has anything 
happened to trouble Mr. Talbot ? What is it ? 
I am sure something has happened." 

'^ Well, yes, tliere has; something so serious 
that I don't even like to talk about it. Richard 
has come home suddenly." 

"Richard ? What, from Masham ?" 

"Yes." The rector pulled out his tobacco- 
pouch, and began to tura it about in his fingers 
abstractedly. 

" Now, don't fiddle /" exclaimed his lady, em- 
phatically. " Just tell roe what has happened." 

"Well, it is a long story," sighed the rector, 
"and I am a little put out and flurried." He 
slowly emptied the contents of his pocket upon 
the table — among them his pipe-case. "I think 
I could go into the whole matter better — But 
there, I suppose it would hurt the curtains." 

"You may smoke one pipe, if you like r only 
do go on, Frank." 

" So I will, my dear, if you will give me time." 
He filled his pipe and lit it, while his wife fidget- 
ed upon her chair, and in her excitement abso- 
lutely forgot to cough as usual, and protest she 
was half choked with his nasty tobacca 

"Well, Richard has come home from Mash- 
am ; indeed, was brought home by Henry Pole." 

" Intoxicated I" exclaimed Mi*s. Freeman, tri- 
umphantly. "I thought as much: with such 
low companions as he is permitted to mix with 
in the village—" 

"No, my dear, no/ intoxicated," put in the 
rector ; "or, at least, not in a material sense. In 
another, indeed, he may be almost said to be so. 
He has engaged himself to be married." 

"Didn't I say so!" ejaculated Mrs. Freeman, 
more triumphantly even than before. " It is to 
Margaret Pole, of course. Well, it's early days ; 
but I felt it must happen sooner or later. The 
squire is delighted, of course ?" 

Mrs. Freeman's eloquence was so voluble that 
the stream of it could not easily be arrested, un- 
less by her own volition. When she put a ques- 
tion, it was as though she had dropped a flood- 
gate. Then, and not till then, her would-be in- 
terlocutor had a chance. 

"No, my dear; it's not Miss Pole on whom 
Richard has fixed his afiections. I wish it were. " 

"You don^t mean to tell me it's Miss Mere- 
dith ? Well, I never breathed the idea to any- 
/fod^, bat I hare had a sort of presentiment all 
a/o/j£' that this would happen. Those masculine, 
horsey girls are very often as deep as those who 



look as if butter would not melt in their mouths. 
I hope Mr. Talbot will never consent to his 
son's marriage with a girl who goes a-hunting. 
That she should give up that sort of thing should 
be a sine qud non. You urged that, Giles, I do 
hope?" 

"I should have urged it, my dear Dorothea," 
obser^'ed the rector, quietly pulling at his pipe, 
" but the opportunity never ofiered itself. Miss 
Meredith, with all her faults, would have been 
infinitely preferable to the unhappy, and, indeed, 
disgraceful — " 

"Good hearensr 

" Yes, my dear, it is worse than anything you 
can imagine ; though I should not say that, for, 
indeed, your own sagacity has before now fore- 
shadowed the possibility of such an entangle- 
ment." 

Mrs. Freeman nodded, and a fleeting smile 
passed across her eager face ; of course, she had 
foreseen it all along, whatever it was ; only she 
had not the least suspicion, as yet, as to what 
it was. 

" My dear Dorothea, it's Lucy Lindon." 

^^iVhatf Impossible!" Such was the force 
of this unexpected shock that speech for the mo- 
ment failed her. * ' Well ! " she contin ued, after a 
long pause, " this comes of neglecting good ad- 
vice. It was obvious to everybody, except the 
person whose business it was to see it, that that 
boy's visits at the spinney could have but one 
end. Thank Heaven, I did my duty, so far as I 
was' permitted, in pointing out the danger to Mr. 
Talbot ! This is what comes of putting a premi- 
um on dishonesty, and on- not coming to church 
on Sundays. What does he think of his &vor- 
ite, Mr. George Parkes, now f Not that it was 
the man who had the chief hand in this ; it was 
that woman — Annie Lindon that was. She has 
been laying the train for years, and has now ap- 
plied the match, and the thing has gone ofi^ with 
a vengeance." 

The rector had not been a very attentive listener 
to this harangue, for he could guess what it would 
consist of, and from long experience was a pret- 
ty good judge of when he could give his mind tq 
other things while his wife was holding fort;' 
On this occasion he had to mature some plan f<n 
breaking to the lady his next communication — 
namely, the necessity of his going up to London. 
The words "match '' and "gone off" had, how- 
ever, attracted his attention. 

" Things are not quite so bad as you imagine," 
said he ; " though they are very bad." 

"I should like to know how they could be 
worse?" 

"Well, the lad is safe at the Tower, and the 
girl is in town. They met the other day at 
Swanborough, however, by appointment." 

" The hussy I The deep, designing, abomina- 
ble hussy!" 

"Nay, my dear, it was Richard's fault; it 
was he, as I understand, who made the appoint- 
ment." 

"Richard!" echoed the lady, with withering 
scoiii. "Is it possible, Mr. Freeman, tha!t you 
believe that f* 

"The boy said so himself, my dear, at all 
events." 

" Said so ! What of that ? She told him to 
say 80, of course. \i ih.« Vvttd «iid so herself ^ you 
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shoald yoa believe her at second-hand ?. Well, 
we shall get rid of her at Durnton now, and of 
her mother, and of that scoundrel, her step-fa- 
ther, though I don't think him half so bad as the 
women of his family. The sqaiiVs eyes are 
opened at last, I suppose, and these wretches will 
have to go." 

''Nay, it would be injudicious to push mat- 
ters to such extremities : the lad is very head- 
strong, and it is just possible he migtit go with 
them." 

"What! make a gypsy marriage, and live 
with her in a cart in the woods ? What folly !" 

'* Of course it would be folly, my dear Doro- 
thea ; but, then, young men are given to folly. 
No. Onr wiser course, as the squire thinks, and 
I certainly agree with him, is, if possible, to de- 
tach this young woman's affections—" 

"Affections!" put in Mrs. Freeman, sharply. 
*'Let us talk common -sense, I beg! In plain 
English, you mean to try to buy her off." 

"Well, really — ^if you put it that way — but I 
should rather say we shall endeavor to convince 
her that^ her interests and her obvious duty lie in 
the same direction." 

"Ah ! you flatter yourself you'll make it worth 
her while to give him up. You'll find that a 
hard nut to crack, I promise you." 

" You think, then, that she really loves him ?" 
said the rector, with undisguised surprise. 

"On the contrary,! am confident she doesn't 
care twopence about him," answered the lady, 
curtly ; " but she knows on which side her bread 
is buttered, and to that side she will stick." 

"But what course would you recommend to 
us, my dear ?" 

"Stringent measures. The spinney cottage 
is the squire's, and he should give Parkes and 
his wife notice to quit : the man, of course, has 
only his wages to live upon, and nobody but Mr. 
Talbot is weak enough to employ him. Then 
offer them a hundred pounds to leave the coun- 
try, taking the girl with them. She is cunning 
enough, no doubt, and would make her objec- 
tions, but it is her mother who pulls the strings." 
^ ^ The rector took out his note-book. " You are 
^j^nerally right, my dear, and, at all events, your 
/suggestions are always noteworthy. If our plan 
/ fails, we will certainly tr/ yours." 

" Our plan ?" echoed the lady, with a slight 
acidity of tone, and manifesting some symptoms 
of congelation — the first frosty fret of the rivu- 
let. " I have not yet heard your plan." 

"Well, as I have said, the squire has made up 
his mind, in the first instance, to see what can be 
done with the girl hei'self. She is in town at 
present." 

' ' Oh, he's going up to town, is he ?" 

""^ell, no, dear ; he is not. He is so upset 
by this misfortune that he feels quite unequal to 
such a surprise : he has asked me to undertake 
the matter for him." 

" Oh, indeed ! And what did you sny ?" 

Mrs. Freeman would have folded her arms if 
her contour would have permitted it ; as it was, 
she clasped her hands above her waist and paused 
for a reply. Her husband knew that this air 
and attitude boded mischief — it was the hoisting 
of the domestic Fitz-Boy drum, that prophesied 
not only squalls, but a tornado. 

" Well, my love, I resolved to take your opin- 
ion upon the matter before giving a positive an- 



swer. The girl, it is true, however unworthy 
may be her conduct, is a member of my flock, 
and, so far, I should have authority to appeal to 
her. As the clergyman of her parish — " 
' " Stuff and nonsense !" put in his companion, 
decisively. "Clergymen are like all other men, 
when they have to deal with these designing creat- 
ures, who happen to be also of an attractive ap- 
pearance. This is essentially a matter that lies 
within a woman's province. I will go up to town, 
Giles, and deal with this young person myself." 

If it had not been for his faithful pipe, the 
Bev. Giles Freeman would have here found him- 
self at his wits' end. He was well convinced 
that if his worthy lady and Lucy Lindon met 
there would be a battle royal ; and though he 
had evei7 confidence in his Dorothea getting the 
best of it, a victory would in this ease have been 
as fatal to the cause he had in view as a defeat. 
It was not by anatheibas and crushing sarcasms 
that this young ^dy was to be conquered, but by 
politic treatment and material arguments. 

" Your idea would be admirable, my dear Dor- 
othea, had we to deal with this girl alone ; but, 
unfortunately, there is a serious complication. 
She is at this moment under the personal pro- 
tection of Miss Talbot." 

Mrs. Freeman's countenance fell : if she stood 
in fear of any woman upon earth, it was of that 
quiet creature in the gray robe of a Sister of 
Charity. The robe was hateful to her as though 
it had been the scarlet garment of the Lady of 
Babylon herself, but she did not fear that any 
more than the bull fears a red rag. It was not 
Sister Edith's spiritual faith that produced any 
feeling of alarm, or sense of inferiority, in the 
rector's wife; for she thought her a poor be- 
nighted creature for entertaining it. It was the 
lady's temporal position that subdued her. Mrs. 
Freeman would have defied the Vatican, and had 
not, perhaps, an excess of reverence for the Bench 
of Bishops ; but for "a county family " she had 
a respect that bordered upon awe ; and the Tal- 
bots had held the Tower from a time when even 
the Poles of Masham had never been heard of. 
When face to face with "a lady of the land" — 
one who had had ancestors that had been indig- 
enous to the*same spot for centuries — Mrs. Free?» 
man never felt upon equal terms : her feelingp 
resembled those of a low -caste Hindoo in the 
presence of some sacred personage of h^r own 
race ; her natural instinct was to abasei herself 
before her, and she did it. With the lords of 
acres — the men — she did not feel this tendency 
to prostration ; and, indeed, as we have seen in 
the case of Mr. Talbot, she could set herself up 
in opposition to them. But the women were 
" taboo." In their presence she could not lift a 
finger, except, as it were, deferentially to hold 
up the skirts of their raiment ; and, of all wom- 
en, Miss Talbot was the most "taboo" to Mra. 
Freeman. Only twice in her life had she been 
in her company; and on both those occasions 
under what might be termed favorable circum- 
stances; that is, they had met at the Tower, 
where she herself was considered at least a friend 
of the family^ while Edith was held as a secret 
foe. And yet the latter had, in her quiet way, 
earned everything before her ; and on the rector's 
wife attempting some slight resistance^ had^ sa 
the *\aT\ft ol X\v^ ^«C3 ^cwJA. ViSCTsw\v''''V«^^ 
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her. stately way right through her, and come out 
at the other side — the winning side. She had 
neither done nor said anything of an insulting 
character ; but her superiority of position had 
been as clearly established as though she had 
rung the bell and the other had answered it. 
Mi-s. Freeman had not had the pluck to answer 
her, but by her silence had admitted herself van- 
quished. On the second occasion of their meet- 
ing, she had not ventured to contend with Edith 
Talbot at all. 

It was certainly, therefore, far from Mrs. Free- 
man's desire to go up to Gresham Street, where, 
as she believed, Lucy Lindon was residing, and 
do. battle not only with the squire's sister, but 
with another high-caste woman, Lady Eamshaw ; 
but, on the other hand, she had a natural incli- 
nation to assert her prerogative ; and also, per- 
haps, a secret reluctance to expose her excellent 
spouse to the machinations of such a designing 
minx as the game-keeper's daughter had proved 
herself to be. 

''Why should we not both go up to town, 
Giles ?" inquired she. **We could then be of 
mutual assistance to one another in this matter. 
You could bring Lucy away from Miss Talbot's 
roof — which you could not, of course, do were I 
not at the hotel to receive her — and then I could 
give her a good talking to." 

''That would be an excellent plan," said the 
rector, gravely, "and I need not say would be 
the one I should select, had I the choice ; but the 
staying at a hotel is an expensive matter ; and 
though, of course, Mr. Talbot would defray the 
charge of one of us, we could hardly expect him 
to pay for two." 

Far be it from us to suppose that the Rev. 
Giles Freeman could stoop to actual deception ; 
but he certainly did exhibit on this occasion that 
cunning of the serpent which it is enjoined upon 
us to link with the harmlessness of the dove. He 
knew in his heart, not only that Lucy was not in 
Gresham Street, but that the squire would not 
have hesitated to pay the expenses of ten people 
instead of two, if the object he had in view could 
be thereby furthered. But he felt that it would 
not be furthered by his Dorothea's presence in 
London, and that he was therefoi^ justified in 
using all lawful means to prevent her accom- 
panying him thither. That simple consideration 
of expense settled the matter; for the rector's 
wife, with all her faults, had a due regard for do- 
mestic economy, and entertained no such passion 
for spending her husband's money, no matter at 
what inconvenience to him, that some ladies of 
far higher pretensions are wont to exhibit. But 
it is a question if the Rev. Giles Freeman would 
have ever thought of this argument had it not 
been for his pipe. Under cover of its friendly 
cloud, he had concealed his fears and matured 
his wits: it had suggested to him, first. Miss 
Talbot's presence, and secondly, the hotel bill ; 
and now it whispered to him that, having gain- 
ed his point, he had better hold his tongue. If 
he had lived in classic times, his piety would 
certainly have compelled him to acknowledge 
his obligations to the god of tobacco. As it 
was, he heaved a gentle sigh of relief, and, while 
his spouse looked out what was necessary for 
Aim to take in his portmanteau, (for he was to 
start the next morning by the early train), emit- 
ted^Tvat clouds of incense, and blessed his stars. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE rector's arguments. 



Th3 rector started for town from Dumton 
without another interview with the squire. He 
knew what he had to do, and was empowered 
to do it, and nothing more could come out of 
mere talk about the matter. Moreover, time 
pressed. It was essential that Richard should 
have no opportunity of communicating with the 
object of his affections by letter or any other 
means. Mr. Freeman quite understood the im- 
portance of his mission, but thought himself fully 
competent to accomplish it. He remembered to 
have seen Lucy of late about the village, looking 
very graceful and handsome, but on account of 
her step-father's bad character, he had had but 
little to say to her. She did not come to church 
very regularly; and though her mother went 
thither, that did not win her way to the good 
graces of Mrs. Freeman ; and even clergymen, 
as that lady has observed (though to illustrate 
another subject) are but men, and are consider- 
ably influenced by their wives. He had, in fact, 
studiously kept himself aloof from the spinney 
cottage and its tenants. On the other hand, he 
remembered Lucy X^indon well, as she had been 
a year or two ago, the brightest and comeliest 
girl in his village school, a little prone to insub- 
ordination and idleness, but by no means a diffi- 
cult child to manage if you went the right way 
with her, which was the way of kindness. As 
she was then — ^in disposition, at all events — so 
he pictured her to himself now ; and he did not 
think it would be a very difficult matter for him 
to persuade her what would be for her own good, 
or, at all events, what would be a very serious 
evil both to herself and him she professed to love, 
and probably did love. 

Mr. Freeman by no means shared his wife's 
opinions respecting Lucy. Without supposing 
her to be disinterested in her attachment to the 
squire's son, he thought there might be a good 
deal of genuine regard in it. He knew that 
neither men nor women are often schemers in 
their youth, and, being a male himself, he under- 
stood that the ill-behavior of these young people 
was not all on one side — or, at all events, on the 
girrs side. A paternal air, a firm but kind man- 
ner, and some indisputable logic, would, he felt 
sure, set matters straight. He was pleased to 
think he could be of service to his friend the 
squire; but otherwise — and whatever his good 
lady might think — he looked forward with no 
agreeable anticipation to this visit to town. 

He had not been in London for many years ; 
and though he had at one time made his mark 
there — ^if a reputation with a single congregation 
can be called anything more than a scratch — he 
was well aware that all record of it had long 
vanished. A preacher, be he ever so earnest, 
has no more enduring fame than an actor, of 
whom the second* generation after that which 
applauded him to the skies has absolutely no 
knowledge. And even at the date of Mr. Free- 
man's departure from the metropolitan stage, his 
authority was on the wane, and he had begun to 
find himself deseited by his followers, albeit for 
conscience' sake. In a graphic life-story of bur 
own time, wo have been told of a once-famous 
writer wViobote vi\t.V\i^\\\lo«o^hic calm the world's 
1 neglect; \\ovi «k\ie,'w\vo \«A. Xjfcftx^ Va-w^^ Vj xJoa 
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public voice as only second to Shakspeare's self, 
survived to find herself among a race who had 
never read a line of her productions, and yet 
possessed her soul in peace and patience. But 
it is not every one who has the gentle spirit of 
Joanna Baillie. The decadence of her fame, 
too, must have been gradual, which was not the 
case with the rector of Durnton. He was still 
a power in the country — a beacon and a shining 
light amidst the spiritual darkness of the Eastern 
Coiinties; and to come to town was to place 
hiniself under an extinguisher : he was put out 
at once. This may seem a small thing to so 
genuine a man ; but he had been a popular preach- 
er — of all earthly callings the one which most 
tickles our self-esteem — and ho felt it. 
- He drove from the railway-station to an old- 
fashioned hotel in the Strand, with which he had 
some acquaintance— a gloomy establishment, the 
windows of which began half-way up the wall, so 
that you could not look out of them from your 
chair ; upon which ground, perhaps, it was that 
it was so strongly recommended, in the adver- 
tisement, to country visitors as being so ** home- 
like." As long as they sat still, Uiey might ea- 
sily imagine themselves at their native Bullock 
Smithy, or, still better, on account of the muffled 
roar without, at Pargate-super-mud. The peo- 
ple who frequented it were mostly of the coun- 
try class : they snatched a fearful joy from the 
pantomimes at Christmas -thne, and apologized 
to the hall-porter when they came in after elev- 
en o'clock at night. They were veiy respectable 
people, and had plenty of money, but they were 
always in fear for the amount of their bill. It 
was a relief to them when they got it, and found 
they could pay it without selling out their proper- 
ty in the Funds. The proprietor, who thorough- 
ly understood his clients, was agreeably affable ; 
but the waiters were crusty, and the rooms were 
fusty to that extent that even the food, which 
was good enough in its way, though very plain, 
seemed musty. The coffee-room in which Mr. 
Freeman took his chop at mid-day was not a 
cheerful spot, and the Ttjnes, as usual, was * * in 
hand.'* There was nothing to attract the eye 
but the playbills of the various theatres which 
hung on the wall ; to some, no doubt, they prom- 
ised enjoyment, but to the good rector they only 
suggested the depravities of the town. 
: After his frugal meal, he started in a cab for 
the Children's Home in Ford's Alley. It agree- 
ably surprised him that there was nothing in the 
exterior of that humble establishment that savor- 
ed of the errors of Rome ; for though he knew 
that it was the dwelling-house of Robert Parkes's 
sister, he thought that she might have been in- 
stalled in some monastic office, with Sister Edith 
for her lady prioi'ess, to the end that each capt- 
ured child might the more surely be made a 
proselyte. It was one of these castaways — 
thus foredoomed to misery in both worlds — 
who opened the door to him, she having one 
little arm to do it with quite hale and strong 
(albeit the other was withered), and replied, in 
answer to his inquiries, that Mistress Parkes was 
above-staira. 

With one foot on the bottom step, he paused, 
arrested by a burst of hannony. The rector was 
musical ; it was a material sacrifice to him to 
have to set his face, from conscientious motives, 



of the like kind in church. They were snares 
of the devil, he knew ; but he confessed to their 
immense attractions. Even here, upon this 
dangerous ground, overshadowed by the spiritual 
presence of the Scarlet Woman, it seemed to him 
that there was an angel in the house discoursing 
celestial music. Low, and sweet, and clear, the 
harmony seemed to ravish his very soul. He 
had heard nothing like it for beauty, though it 
was of so infinitely different a kind, since he had 
attended the Ely festival, and listened to the 
'* Messiah" in the cathedral, which on a week- 
day had seemed pei*missible to him. When it 
ceased, he stood spellbound, and ere he began 
to ascend the stairs, there broke forth a different 
but still more entrancing sound, which once more 
rooted him to the spot. What he had first heard 
were the dying strains of a flute, fresh, silver- 
clear, yet gentle as the ripple of a brook ; and 
now there broke forth a stream of vocal melody, 
impetuous, as though a Nile had burst its banks 
and overflowed — but without one turbid wave — 
some thirsting vale. It seemed to fill the house, 
and all the air around, as the blithe bird, who 
carols out of sight upon the wings of morning, 
fills the sky with song. The words escaped his 
ears, but whether sacred or profane, the voice 
that thrilled them seemed divine to him. Not 
till it had ceased, and the last cadence had died 
away, like the whisper of a **god in pain," did 
the rector dare to place his heavy foot upon the 
wooden stair. At the sound of it, there was a 
quick movement of other feet on the floor above 
him, and a door opened, throwing light on the 
nan'ow and dusky way. 

It seemed strange, after so harmonious a re- 
ception, to come upon the form that met him on 
the landing — a stunted, withered creature, look- 
ing more like elf than angel, with a face all 
wrinkles, and with tufts of hair above her bright 
black eyes that looked like snow with fire be- 
neath them. On seeing the rector they at once, 
however, lost their keen and somewhat angry 
glance; it was plain they expected some other 
and less welcome visitor. 

**What is your business, sir?" inquired she, 
somewhat curtly; then, as he came into the 
room, and she noticed his clerical attire, she add- 
ed, in softened tones, ''I beg your pardon, sir; 
you are from St. Ethelburga's ?" 

*' Indeed I am not," returned the visitor, with 
some asperity. **I have no connection with 
that — ahem ! — institution whatever." 

The little woman nodded sharply, like a bird, 
and motioned, with a listening and somewhat 
hostile air, for him to proceed. 

"You are Susan Parkes, I believe. I am 
come to see your niece, Lucy Lindon, upon par- 
ticular and private business." 

" She is my niece, as you say, sir," replied the 
little woman, dryly, *' and, being so, I am fully 
competent to hear anything yon have to say to 
her, on her behalf." 

"This matter, however, is for her private ear. 
My name is Freeman, and I am the rector of 
Durnton Regis." 

*^ A thousand pardons, sir ; pray take a seat." 
The little woman's countenance, still grave, had 
become all respect and courtesy. She was about 
to leave the room, when the rector stopped her. 
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nificent one, yet not unworthy of the sounds it 
has just uttered. May I ask who played it ?" 

** Well, sir, it Avas me." 

** You ?" Mr. Freeman was always courteous, 
even to the poorest (unless they *^flew in his 
face " in regard to spiritual matters), but he here 
exhibited a surprise that bordered on incredulity. 
The little woman, however, was far from being 
displeased at this, for she felt that his doubts 
were a compliment to her art. 

**• Yes, sir ; I play a little. It is a thing that 
has been a great delight and solace to me for 
many years." 

'* You play marvellously well. And the sing- 
ing — it was not yon also who sung ?" 

*'0h no, sir; that was Lucy." 

The rector opened his mouth so wide that he 
might have been about to sing himself. 

**Dear me! And Lucy Lindon sings like 
that ! We never thought of her so highly when 
she was in our village choir, though, to be sure, 
that was some time ago." 

*' It is teaching as has done it, sir ; developed 
the organ, as Mr. Hopkins says — that's the choir- 
master at St. Ethelburga's. To my mind, it is 
more like a bird's voice than a girl's ; I seem to 
be in the country on the downland, where I .was 
reared, whenever I hear it. And the country 
seems the only proper place for a bird and a 
girl." 

The rector glanced suspiciously at the speaker. 
Was it possible that this was a hint of hers that 
her niece had better go home to Durnton — 
which was the very thing he had come up to 
town to prevent — or was it merely the general 
proposition that it seemed to be ? 

** It matters little as to where one lives," said 
he, gravely, " if one only leads a good life. The 
country has its temptations as weU as the town." 

"No, sir, not for a girl like our Lucy, "re- 
turned the little woman, confidently. "Others 
may have as pretty a face, and even as sweet a 
voice (though I can hardly believe it), and no 
harm need come of it, if they are of a contented 
mind ; but Lucy is proud and masterful, and her 
heart so set on making her way in the world— ^" 

"Ah," interrupted the rector, mechanically ; 
" that is where girls like her make their mis- 
take. In seeking to rise, they sometimes take 
the very road to fajl." 

" Excuse me, sir, but Lucy is not of that sort," 
observed the other, dryly. "She wishes to be 
independent of eveiybody, and to make her own 
living, that's all ; as if I grudged her what little 
I can do for her, or as if Miss Talbot was not 
willing as well as able to assist her!" 

"Just so," put in the rector, "and she has 
other friends, also, of whom perhaps she does 
not guess. I am come here on their behalf, 
Susan Farkes, and they think quite as you do in 
this matter. You may be sure that I shall have 
no advice to give to Lucy but what a right-mind- 
ed, sensible woman like yourself will approve of; 
only what I have to say is of a pnvate nature, 
and I must needs see her alone." 

The little woman nodded in quiet acquiescence, 
and then knocked at an inner door. "Lucy, 
here is Mr. Freeman, from Durnton, come to see 
you." 

Hera some wooden implement, probably a hair- 

IfrusA, fell on the €oor in the next room, and it 

fr/w d^no means immediately that the girl's voice 



was heard ifl reply: "I will come directly, 
aunt." 

" She is evidently taken by surprise," thought 
the rector, "and probably a good deal fright- 
ened. My task will therefore be all the easier." 

As Susan Farkes left the room, the inner door 
opened, and Lucy Lindon presented herself. He 
knew, of coarse, that it was she, or else he would 
hardly have recognized the girl he had seen a 
few weeks before in his own village. It was 
not only that she had taken that step from girl- 
hood to womanhood which is always somewhat 
sharply defined in girls with a character of their 
own, but her beauty seemed to have received 
some marvellous accession. Her hazel eyes were 
larger and more lustrous ; her form more round- 
ed and imposing ; her very hair, in its soft, nut- 
brown waves, looked like a crown upon a queen. 
There was nothing in her attire to suggest much 
change in her social position, yet he almost felt 
that he ought to address her no more as Lucy, 
but as Miss Lindon. As it was, he held out his 
hand (which he had not intended to do), and 
said, "How are you, Lucy?" in a tone which, 
though quite parental, was by no means so se- 
vere as his wife would have recommended. 

"How are yo«, sir?" returned she, quietly. 
A more keen observer would pei'baps have de- 
tected an effort in the quietness, but to the rector 
she seemed, as he afterward expressed it, "as 
cool as a cucumber. " "I hope nothing is wrong 
with mother?" 

"Your mother is well enough, Lucy," he an- 
swered. "It is not on her account that I am 
come up to see you, but on your own." 

"Fray take a chair," said the yout)g woman. 
He noticed that her voice had suddenly grown 
hard and metallic, and at the sound of it that 
expectation of an easy victory over her with 
which he had flattered himself seemed somehow 
to die away. 

" I came here on behalf of Mr. Talbot, Lucy, 
who is much distressed and troubled by a cer- 
tain matter which has come to his knowledge 
respecting his son Bichard^-and you." 

The color rose high into her cheeks, and her 
shapely head trembled ever so little, like a flower 
upon its stem, but she answered not a word. 

"Of course," he went On, "it is but a boyish 
fancy. The idea of Bichard's entertaining a se- 
rious passion at his age for any woman — even 
were she a fit object for it in other respects — is 
ridiculous, and would have to be put a stop to in 
any case ; but that he should set his affections 
upon a girl in your position — however natural it 
may be for you to inspire affection in any. nian " 
(this little compliment was wrung from him in 
spite of himself, as much as suggested by his de- 
sire to keep her in good-humor) — "is a circum- 
stance to be deprecated indeed, and — and — ^not 
to be thought of seriously, in short, for a single 
instant." 

" Then why have you come up to town about 
it, Mr. Freeman ?" inquired Lucy, coldly. 

"Well, because Mr. Talbot wishes the matter 
to be put an end to with as little fuss and trou- 
ble as may be. His desire is to spare you pain, 
and Richard pain. I am here to appeal, against 
mere passion, to your better feelings. You can 
scarcely have considered this matter in all its 
bearings, Lucy, or you. would never, I think, have 
1 encouraged — nv^W, -i^evmiXX^^ — ^\)avs\x!A\.<i ^"k^ \»a. 
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attentions to yon. For consider, he is the son 
of yoar father's master — of the man through 
whom you derive your bread — " 

"George Parkes is not my father," observed 
Lucy, scornfully. 

**Nay, that is hair-splitting; he is your step- 
father — the husband of your mother — ^and Mr. 
Talbot is his employer. I think that circum- 
stance alone should have prevented any right- 
minded girl, with self-respect — which, I see, you 
have plenty of — from accepting the attentions of 
his son." 

**I did not seek for them, sir," said Lucy, 
quietly, and with a touch of softness. **We 
were thrown very much together, as you know ; 
and we have always loved one another." 

''Well, well; that is natural enough. To 
childhood aU clifferences of rank are unknown ; 
but you are now a young Avoman, and cannot 
pretend to be ignorant of such distinctions. 
Now, suppose for one moment — though I tell 
you at once that such an event is absolutely im- 
possible, and for the next four years even legally 
so — suppose yon should succeed in persnading 
this young man to disobey his father, to disre- 
gard the warnings of all his friends, and to mar- 
ry you. Well, you would exile him at once from 
the society to which he has been accustomed, and 
drag him do^vn to a lower level This would 
happen even if his father should forgive him, and 
famish him with the means (which he would cer- 
tainly never do) of living like a gentleman. A 
man cannot live like a gentleman who has mar- 
ried beneath him." 

Here Lucy's hazel eyes lost all their softness, 
and, in a colder voice even than before, she an- 
swered, " That is your view, of course, Mr. Free- 
man, but it is not what everybody thinks. There 
are other things of some account in the world be- 
sides good blood and money. It is just possible 
in time that even the son of Mr. Talbot, of Talbot 
Tower, may not be ashamed to call me his wife." 

''I don't say he would be ashamed, in a moral 
sense, Lucy ; but it is impossible that you can 
ever become his eqiial. 'Ah! — ^your singing," 
exclaimed the rector, as the conviction of what 
she put her trust in flashed upon him ; ''if you 
think to rise in the social scale by any such ac- 
complishment, you are much mistaken. You 
may become notorious, though even that is dif- 
ficult, but that would make you in no respect 
more fit for Bichard's wife, and, indeed, even less 
fit. I adjure you not to deceive yourself. I am 
taking it for granted that yon have a real regard 
for the lad; that you are actuated by no mere 
selfish or mercenary motives, such as are certain 
to be imputed to you by others (and for which I 
should have thought your high spirit would have 
itself prevented you from giving occasion); I 
am appealing to your kind and honest heart to 
save this boy from the consequences of his fa- 
ther's anger, which would be social ruin, because 
I believe it capable of self-sacrifice." 

He paused, and Lucy sat in silence. It was 
clear that she was deeply moved. The color 
had left her cheeks ; the light of scorn and ire 
had fled from her eyes. Perhaps if he had left 
her to herself she would have done all he asked 
of her. But the cacoethes loquendi — that fatal 
weakness of the pulpit — compelled the rector to 
add something more. 

'•' Yoa will do me the Justice to say, Lucy, that 



I have abstained from all threat or menace. I 
have put the matter on the ground of good-feel- 
ing solely. But, of course, there are material is- 
sues. The immediate efiect of your declining to 
give Richard up would be that your mother and 
her husband would have to leave Dumton. . AU 
possible channels of communication between this 
lad and you would have at once to be guarded 
against. Yon would, therefore, be the cause — 
and your own conscience will tell you whether 
the innocent cause — of the breaking up of your 
home and the ruin of your family ; for if Mr. 
Talbot should turn off your step -father, who 
would employ him ?" 

The girl made a scornful gesture with her 
hand. 

"I think I could insure him the pittance he 
receives as a game-keeper, Mr. Freeman, if that 
were all." 

The rector's last mine had failed, and it was 
plain had done damage to the cause of the en- 
gineer. 

"But it is not all, Lucy. It is a very small 
consideration compared wit|i others." ' . 

" I know it," said she, quieUy ; " but it is, at 
all events, disposed of. What does Dick say ?" 

' * Dick ! You have no right to call him Dick," 
exclaimed the rector, with initation. "And 
what does it matter what Dick says ? He is a 
boy — a child ; whereas you, if not his senior in 
years, are a woman grown. I am afraid I must 
needs alter my opinion of you if you persist in 
using your influence to his hurt. The law itself, 
as I have said, protects him — I mean, forbids 
his marriage without parental consent for the 
next four years. Do you intend, throughout 
that time, to harass his poor father, and nnsettle 
the boy himself at a period when it is essential 
that his mind should be given to study ?" 

"I intend to take no advantage of any one, 
Mr. Freeman," answered the girl, steadily. '* I 
wish to be fair and honest, but also true to Rich- 
ard. I will not unsettle him, as you call it, by 
going to Dumton." 

"But you will perhaps go to Swanborough, 
where yoa have met him already, and caused 
a public scandal," observed the rector, severely. 
"You will be surprised to hear, perhaps, that 
Mr. Pole has declined to keep him as his guest 
at Masham, because of your late interview." 

"What had that to do with him?" inquired 
the girl, sharply. 

" Well, simply this : it only shows how igno- 
rant yon are of bow the world regards such mat- 
ters. The ladies of the family, as I understand, 
resented your meeting with Richard at the pic- 
nic. Of course you meant no harm, but you see 
harm has been done. I know it was not your 
fault, yet a grievous fiiult has been committed." 

Lucy rose from her seat, and, drawing herself 
up to her full height, regarded her companion 
with a look of fixed and fiery scorn. 

"I care nothing for Mr. Pole or his ladies, 
nor for you, nor for Mr. Talbot," she said, "but 
I do care for Richard. If he wishes to give me 
back my troth — for it's true that we are engaged 
to one another — let him do so. I will make 
no appeal against it. But I must hear it from 
his own lips, or read it in his own hand. Let 
Mr. Pole and his ladies be ashamed of me if 
they will. Th«k\. \& xtfAV:\\5L^j,^ ^xiis^'s* "^^^^ ^^ 
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*'One moment, Lucy; you arc permitting 
passion to get the better of yoa. Listen to rea- 
son. It is absolutely certain that a marriage be- 
t\yeen Richard Talbot and yourself can never 
take place. It is the mere dream of two chil- 
dren. But since he regards yon with affection, 
and you reciprocate it in honesty and honor, we 
acknowledge the bond. If you were dead, for 
example, yon would be dear to us because Rich- 
ard loved you ; and you are dead, believe me, so 
far as any possibility of your becoming his wife 
is concerned." 

' * I don't know what you mean, sir, '* said Lucy, 
coldly ; * * I only know that I am at present alive. " 

The rector knew what he meant quite well, 
only felt a natural embarrassment in expressing 
it; still it had to be expressed, for it was the 
last arrow in his quiver. 

**I mean," he said, ** supposing you to act 
generously and unselfishly in this matter, that 
Mr. Talbot will consider himself under a heavy 
obligation to you; and whatever assistance you 
may requira for the furtherance of any calling 
you may have in view, or for any other purpose, 
will be given you, now and always, without 
stint." 

"Then you have come here to bribe me, sir!" 
cried the girl, with concentrated passion. He 
held his hand up in remonstrance, but she mo- 
tioned it away with scorn. "Pshaw! that is 
what it comes to, say what you will. You are 
a clergyman ; but Mr. Talbot has sent you to 
me as a lawyer. You may tell him that you 
have failed in your errand. I have no more to 
say either to him or you. Gk>od-moming, sir." 
And with that she withdrew into the room from 
which she had come out, and slammed and lock- 
ed the door behind her. 

If Lucy Lindon's exit from the rector's pres- 
ence had been a little stagy — especially as re- 
spects the locking of the door — it had been un- 
doubtedly effective. She had put a summary 
end to the conference ; for though Mr. Free- 
man would have stooped to a good deal in hopes 
of recovering his lost ground, he could not stoop 
to urge a new stream of argument through a key- 
hole. He felt himself checkmated, and in such 
marvellously few moves that it resembled " fooVs 
mate." 

Whatever respect, however, he might have en- 
tertained for his late adversai7's int^igence had 
been gained at the expense of his good opinion 
of her. It now seemed to him that the judg- 
ment his wife had passed upon the girl — "a 
deep, designing hussy " — had been a correct one, 
and, moreover, that she was grievously wanting 
in reverence. All compromise with this young 
person was evidently at an end, and severe meas- 
ures would have at once to be taken. There 
was little doubt that she was being backed up by 
her own people in a desperate attempt to marry 
the heir of Talbot Tower out of hand. Under 
these circumstances, it was with a look of cold 
disfavor that he met Susan Parkes in the room 
below, on his way out. 

" I hope, sir, Lucy has done nothing to anger 
yon ?" said the little woman, simply. 

"She has done everything to anger me, and 
to injure her character, madam, in the sight of 
every right -mwAedL person," was his indignant 

'Those are hard words, Mr. Freeman, to ap- 
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ply to a fatherless girl. Lucy is headstrong and 
opinionated, but there is no real haim in her." 

"There is a great deal of harm in her ; but I 
will take care that she shall only harm herself 
— and those who abet her. Your niece, Susan 
Parkes, you may take my word for it, will come 
to no good." 

** Perhaps you will kindly tell me why, sir." 

" I shall do nothing of the sort, for I believe 
you to be fully acquainted with her ill-doing." 

"I know of no ill-doing of Lucy's, sir; and, 
as her aunt and guardian, I think I have a right 
to ask—" 

" I shall waste no more wonis in this house; 
I—" 

He had his hand upon the door, when it wai 
opened from without, and Sister Edith, in her 
garment of gray, presented herself to his aston- 
ished view. With a grave inclination of the head, 
he was about to pass by her without speaking, 
when the voice of Susan Parkes arrested him. 

"Miss Talbot, this is Mr. Freeman, from 
Dnmton, who has just made a serious charge 
against my niece Lucy^s character, the nature of 
which he refuses to explain to me. Perhaps he 
will explain it to you." 

With Susan Parkes behind him, with Sister 
Edith before him, and the door closed at the 
back of her, the Rev. Giles Freeman most decid- 
edly wished himself home at Dnmton, and even 
entertained a somewhat pusillanimous regret that 
he had not brought hb Dorothea to town with 
him. 

"I have no claim to any explanation, Susan, 
from Mr. Freeman," answered Sister Edith, after 
a slight pause ; " but I do think that you have a 
right to ask for it. The girl is beneath year 
roof and under your protection." 

"I have been given to understand. Miss Tal- 
bot, that she was under yours," observed the 
rector, dryly. The poor man felt his situation 
to be desperate, and, like a rat in a comer, be 
showed his teeth. 

"You have been misinformed, Mr. Freeman," 
answered Sister Edith, quietly. " Lucy Lindon 
has a talent for singing, which I thought it a pity 
she should not cultivate ; and therefore I have 
given her a little help in that way." 

" Then you are quite unaware that she has en- 
tangled the affections of your nephew Richard?" 

The color rushed violently into Edith's pale 
face. "I knew nothing of any entanglement, 
Mr. Freeman ; but I did have some suspicion that 
she had attracted Richard's attentions. Indeed, 
as Susan here will bear me witness, it was to 
prevent (as I hoped) the possibility of further 
mischief that I offered certain inducements to 
Lucy to stay in town." 

" Yes, sir ; this is how it was, Mr. Freeman :" 
put in the little woman, who had noticed the look 
of incredulity that had crossed the visitor's face ; 
" it came to my knowledge that Master Richard 
had given Lucy a locket, which had also his por- 
trait in it ; and though we thought nothing seri- 
ous of the matter. Miss Talbot and I agreed that 
it was better that Lucy should not return to 
Duraton." 

"She did return, however, last Wednesday," 
remarked 1»he rector. 

" Only for the day, sir, to fetch her clothes ; 
and we knew that M&sler Richard was away 
I from home." 
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" Ton did not know, then, that he met the 
girl that day, by appointment, on Swanborough 



HUl?" 

'* Oh, Mr. Freeman!*' cried Sister Edith, clasp- 
ing her thin hands, ''can this be true?" 

Her tone was one of such manifest distress and 
pain that the rector could not doubt her igno> 
ranee of the event in question, and also her re- 
gret at it ; but, then, she might regret it as having 
hastened natters before her Jesuitical plans were 
ripe. There is nothing like a difference in the- 
ological opinion for the suggestion of a motive. 

'*It is certainly true, madam. It took place 
when Bichard was at Mr. Pole's house, who, in 
consequence, has sent him home. Your brother 
is beyond measure annoyed and troubled about 
the matter. I came here to-day to reason with 
the girl ; but I find her so resolute to pursue her 
end that I am obliged to suppose that she is con- 
scions of having backers in this business." 

' ' Backers ! " ejaculated Edith. ' ' Is it possi- 
ble, Mr. Freeman, that you impute to me any 
share in such an outrageous scheme ?" 

*'If I may say so without discourtesy, madam, 
I confess that such has been my suspicion. My 
own views in the matter are of no moment, how- 
ever, but they are also Mr. Talbot's views." 

*' What !" exclaimed Sister Edith, with indig- 
nation. " Does Francis — my own brother — im- 
agine that I, being cognizant of the attachment 
of his son to Lucy, encouraged it^ Or do yon, 
a clergyman, think it becoming your sacred office 
to entertain so vile a suspicion of your friend's 
sister? What object could I have in view? 
what gain? What satisfaction could I derive 
from bringing about "such an ill-assorted union ? 
Is it possible that you think it would have given 
me pleasure to cause Francis distress of mind ? 
or to see the boy I love beyond all earthly ob- 
jects of affection take a step so ill judged and 
irremediable as to nuirry Lucy Lindon ?" 

* ' No, madam — no. I trust neither your broth- 
er nor myself were so uncharitable. But we did 
think that there might be influences — I need not 
particularize them — brought to bear upon you 
from without ; that there might be some scheme 
on the part of others to aid and abet the lad in 
bis foolish passion, so that they might acquire 
authority, or rather power, over him, to be used 
eventually to their own purposes." 

'' Upon my oath as a Christian, upon my hon- 
or as a woman, there was no such scheme, Mr. 
Freeman. I bear no ill-will to Francis ; and I 
would lay down my life — were it mine to dispose 
of — to save his son from harm." 

/'That assurance is amply sufficient for me. 
Miss Talbot, and, I trust, will be so for your 
brother. But the deed is more convincing than 
the word. Will you use your influence with the 
girl, and at least exact a promise that she will ab- 
stain from importuning your nephew, and leave 
him free to follow the dictates of filial duty ?" 

*'I will do that at once," assented the other, 
e&e^rlj ; then, after a moment's reflection, added, 
'* And if you will kindly give me your address in 
town, I will let you know the result of my en- 
deavors." 

Though the rector felt his cheeks bum at this 
unmistakable suggestion that he should take his 
leave, he was conscious that he had deserved ill 
at Sister Edith's hands. Although a fanatic, and 
a very violent one, be had none of the personal 
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malevolence of the partisan. He had the hon- 
esty to confess to himself that he had done Miss 
Talbot wrong in supposing her to have aided and 
abetted Lucy Lindon in her designs on Bichard. 
But even yet he did not do Sister Edith justice ; 
for it was really from no feeling of displeasure 
that Edith dismissed him, but simply because she 
felt that his presence at *'The Home " would be 
a cause of irritation to Lucy, and would make 
her less disposed to listen to reason. She had a 
strong conviction that the rector had gone quite 
the wrong way to work in his interview with the 
girl; that he had trusted to threats and men- 
aces, instead of appealing to her better feelings 
and sense of right. She had not that confidence 
in her superior " tact " in dealing with one of her 
own sex which most women would have enter- 
tained, but she thought she possessed a certain 
authority (not her own) which was wanting to 
the rector, and to which she felt that Lucy must 
needs yield obedience. 



CHAPTER XXL 



TWO WOMEN, 



"I AM deeply grieved, Miss Edith," said Su- 
san Parkes, as soon as the rector had taken his 
departure, "I am more son'y than words can 
say, that Lucy has repaid your kindness in this 
manner. I had no idea that she had allowed 
her folly to go such lengths. Though, at the 
same time, one should remember — ^to be just — 
that it was Master Bichard who made the ap- 
pointment of which Mr. Fi-eeman speaksw" 

" I know it, Susan," interrupted Miss Talbot, 
gently. "I do not wish, Heaven knows, to de- 
fend my nephew at the expense of your niece. 
My intention is to act for the good of both of 
them ; only to do so, I must know all the facts. 
I acquit you, of course, of having had any hand 
in this unfortunate affair ; but if yon have any 
knowledge of it, pray impart it to me. It is 
necessary, in dealing with the girl, that I should 
know exactly how the matter stands." 

" I know nothing. Miss Edith, except that 
Master Richard wrote to her from Eton, and 
when he came to town gave her a locket with his 
portrait in it." 

" With his portrait ! And her mother knew 
of that?" 

"Yes, ma'am, she did. But I don't think 
Annie had aught to do with bringing them to- 
gether down at Swanborough." 

**And your brother?" 

*' Miss Edith, you know George," returned the 
little "woman, plaintively. ** I cannot say wheth- 
er he has had a finger in this pie or not : how 
could X ?" 

"To be sure; I understand that Please con- 
vince yourself that I wish to spare you and not 
pain you, Susan ; only I must know all I can. 
Lucy is a good girl, so fiir as I have seen ; but 
then with me she has always been upon her good * 
behavior. I don't know what she is really like.'^ 

"Well, ma'am, she ii a good girl. She has 
faults, of course — is very masterful and inde- 
pendent, and thinks she can take care of her- 
self, Yl\^ClV \X 'WCivX^ \» \S«»sSBL\«X\Wt "^k N5»aXNS5k 
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** Do yoa mean that she has made undesirable 
acquaintances ?" inquired Sister Edith. 

** Yes ; that is just what they are— not down- 
right bad, bat undesirable.'* 

"Men or women?" 

"Men. I am not sure, but I think offers 
have been made to her—" 

" Offers r 
' " Yes, Miss Edith : nothing to be ashamed of, 
as she will tell you ; but professional offers on 
account of her ranging in the choir. Offers to 
bring her out on the stage." 

" The stage, on account of her singing in the 
choir ! Oh, Susan I" 

" Yes, Miss Edith. When Mr. Freeman call- 
ed to-day, I almost feared he was come on some 
such errand. They wear black clothes and white 
cravats, you see — these gentry — just like the 
clergy, "said Susan, simply. 

" Impossible !" thoaght Sister Edith ; and, in- 
deed, though theatrical managers are, in their 
habits, often eccentric, none of them, to my 
knowledge, has ever appeared before the pub- 
lic in a straight waistcoat of silk, with an apron 
to match, and a baretta — which was the profes- 
sional costume, for example, of the Rev. Gerald 
. Vane. 

"I think, Susan, you might have told me some- 
thing of this before." 

" Well, I did think of it. Miss Edith ; but, in 
the first place, it was not for me to decry my 
own niece, who, moreover, was doing nothing ab- 
solutely amiss ; and in the second place, since 
vou had been so kind about her voice and that, I 
hardly liked to tell you that the very pains you 
had taken with her had been the cause of bring- 
ing her into undesirable notice. You see, folks 
began to go to the church to hear her singing — 
nnd perhaps even to look at her pretty face — 
who would never have gone for a better par- 
pose." 

"I see," answered the other, scornfully. The 
ways of wickedness were not unknown to Sister 
Edith : though they shocked her moral sense, 
they did not surprise her. Her conscience, more- 
over, pricked her because it had not been out of 
regard for the girl's own interests, but those of 
Richard, that she had thus, though unwittingly, 
placed her in the way of temptation ; and per- 
haps she would have confessed as much, but that 
that would have been tantamount to an admis- 
sion that things at St. Ethelbnrga's were not al- 
ways as they ought to be — a supposition to be 
smothered in its birth. She had acted for the 
best, of course ; but it now seemed that it had 
not been for the girl's best. She felt that she 
owed her reparation, or, if that debt could not 
be paid, as was but too likely, some equivalent 
for it ; .and it was with a very different frame of 
mind from that with which Mr. Freeman had 
set about his mission, that, after hearing from 
Susan that her niece was at home and alone. Sis- 
ter Edith took her way up-stairs. 

As Lucy was not in the sitting-room, her visit- 
or tapped softly at her bedroom door. Her first 
* summons was unheard,. but the second produced 
a faint "Come in !" and Miss Talbot entered ac- 
cordingly. Lucy had evidently taken it for grant- 
ed that it was her aunt who sought admittance, 
for she did not even turn her head ; but, seated 
At her little toilet-tabh, continaed to fix her eyes 
tfpo/i some object before her. This was not her 



own face, as it might well have been, unless the at- 
traction of beauty is to be denied to its possessor 
alone ; but the face of another — ^that of a bright- 
eyed, olive-cheeked boy, set in a heart of gold. 
She looked ap into the mirror, and, seeing ker 
visitor portrayed in it, shut the locket with a 
startled cry; but Sister Edith had already rec- 
ognized the portrait of her nephew. 

*^ This is my own room. Miss Talbot," ex- 
claimed the girl, rising to her fieet,^er cheeks 
scarlet with rage and shame ; "you have no right 
to come prying here." 

" Gently, gently, Lucy," returned Sister Edith, 
with dignity. "I knocked at your door, and 
you admitted me, and I could not help seeing 
what yon hold in your hand. It matters little, 
since that is the very subject upon which I am 
come to speak with you." 

^* I have already been spoken to about that," 
answered Lucy, defiantly; "and I have no an- 
swer to give other than that which I have already 
given to Mr. Freeman." 

" I have nothing to do with what you said to 
Mr. Freeman. It is true that he had a right to 
be answered ; but I am Richard's near rektive, 
and have therefore a still greater right. What 
will give me still more authority, if you have a 
real regard for him, is this — that I love him more 
than any other human creature." 

The girl's face softened at once. 

"If that is to, Miss Talbot, you will not be so 
hard upon me as others are inclined to be, since 
he loves me," 

" There is no harm in that," said Sister Edith, 
slowly, "since we should all love one another; 
and you and Richard have been thrown togeth- 
er from your childhood. But if you have an in- 
tention to become his wife, there would be great 
harm, Lucy ?" 

"Why, madam?" 

" Well, surely, you do not need to ask me why. 
Would it be right, woul4 it be fitting, for a young 
man in his position to marry a girl in yours? 
Has your bringing-up been such as to fit you for 
such an alliance? Nay, more, is not such an 
ambition on your part directly contrary to the 
authority of the Church, which teaches us to be 
content with that station in life to which God 
has called us?" 

"The Church is nothing to me. Miss Talbot." 

" My dear Lucy, you know not what you say ! 
Are the laws of the Ci^eator, then, nothing to 
you, nor the book of his laws, nor the. ministers 
of his will r 

"All that has nothing to do with me and Rich- 
ard, Miss Talbot." 

" Pardon me, but they have. They have to 
do with every act of our lives, but especially with 
so important a one as that which you contem- 
plate. You are not yourself, Lucy, or you would 
never say such things ; and you would call me 
Sister Edith, as you are wont to do at St. Ethel- 
burga's, and not Miss Talbot." 

" I do not feel to you as though you were Sis- 
ter Edith," answered the girl, coldly. "It is 
only an hypocrisy to call yourself so. I will tell 
you the real reason why you are trying, all you 
can to interfere with me and Richard : yon may 
call it by what name you like, but it is pride. 
If you were really my sister, you would have no 
objections. But, now, because I dare to love your 
nephew, a\\ l\v^ UAV. x\i«X\Viw^\\^^x^ixwEi^Q\s,^ 
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and the preachings from Mr. Vane, ahont fellow- 
creatnres and fellow-sinners, and an equality in 
the sight of Heaven, tarns out to he mere moon- 
shine." 

'* Oh, Lncy, think, think of what you are say- 
ing ! I don't mean as respects myself— you are 
attacking the most sacred things." 

'^And is not love a sacred thing?" answered 
the i^rl, quickly. **Do you suppose that any- 
thing Father Vane, as he calls himself, can say 
in his pulpit, or that yon can say, or that the 
Bible itself can say, for the matter of that, is more 
sacred — that is, to me " (she struck her breast 
impetuously) * ' than my own heart's love ? What 
would life be, say you, without your faith? 
What would life be, say I, mthout my love? 
There is equality there, at all events. Nay, mat- 
ters are even worse for me than you ; for if your 
faith prove false, you would take no harm from 
having believed ; but if my love prove false, I 
should suffer for having entertained it.'* 

She spoke wit,h force «s well as passion ; and, 
notwithstanding the shock which her feelings ex- 
perienced, Edith could not help admitting to 
herself that this girl was no ordinary character ; 
but possessed, it was likely enough, those very 
talents for the stage for which it seemed some 
had already given her credit. She was not an- 
gry with the girl at all ; supreme and divine pity 
for one so fair and young, and so dangerously 
gifted, took possession of her. 

"Dear Lucy," said she, "yon are following 
false lights held by evil hands, which will, unless 
Grod has mercy on you, lead you to destruction. 
You are a child in years, and more childish than 
any child — though, I fear, not so guileless — in en- 
tertaining such wild thoughts. I will not speak 
with you to-day about their wickedness, for yon 
are not in a state of mind to hear me: but they 
are simply impracticable and out of the question." 

" That is what Mr. Freeman said," answered 
the girl, coldly; "your way has been more 
roundabout than his, but you have come out at 
the same door at last. You want me to give up 
Richai-d." 

"I want you to give yourself up, to save him." 

**That is honestly spoken, at all events," said 
Lucy, bitterly. " I am not to think of myself - 
at all, then ?" 

•?You would not do so if you really loved 
him, Lucy. I was supposing that you really 
loved him when I asked the sacinfice. I will 
not even say, what I am nevertheless well con- 
vinced of, that your giving him up is as essential 
to your own happiness as it is to his. I will 
speak of his interests only. Richard is a mere 
lad, and a few weeks ago was a boy at school. 
He has seen little of the world, and nothing of 
the women in it except yourself. You wei-e very 
beaudfnl ; you were veiy fond of him ; what was 
more likely, what was more certain, than that 
he should fall in love with you ? I will marry 
him, you say, before he has a chance of compar- 
ing me with girls of his own rank in life : at 
present he does not detect any deficiencies ; let 
him find them out when I have got him safe, 
and it is too late for him to repent his choice. 
Mind, I do not accuse yon of mercenary motives: 
I believe you to be above them ; you wish to 
marry him, doubtless, because you love him ; and 
you believe that he has a genuine love for you — 
only you have secret doubts about it« ksting." 



** I have no doubt," said Lucy, faintly : " that 
is, of course, much of what you say is true." 

"Good girl! Be honest; be true," said 
Edith, encouragingly. "Don't fear to tell me 
all." 

" Well, then,^ I will tell you that you are 
wrong about my wishing, or, at all events, about 
my determination, to make him safe, as you call 
it. I could make him safe to-morrow — or, at 
least, in a few weeks' time — though M/. Free- 
man said I couldn't." 

** What? You could marry Richard — boy as 
he is — ^^vithout his father's consent?" 

" Yes, I could. I have been told how to do 
it, and I could." 

"Who told you?" 

"That has nothing to do with the matter. 
Richard has only to come up to town, and, after 
three weeks of residence in some out-of-the-way 
parish in the city, we could be married, and no- 
body be any the wiser." 

Sister Edith fairly shivered with horror. 

"That must be at some dreadful Register Of- 
fice, which is as bad as no marriage at all ; and 
even in that I think yon must be mistaken, Lucy." 

"Oh, no ; there is no mistake," answered the 
girl, with a confidence that was almost scornful ; 
" and it would not be at the Register Office at . 
aU, but all in the regular way by banns in church. " 

"But you are not going to do this, Lucy ?^' 
pleaded Sister Edith, subdued by the force of 
circumstances, and also not a little impressed by 
the air and manner of this mistress of the situa- 
tion. She had expected to have to deal with a 
mere village girl, whose head had been turned 
by flatterers for their own purposes, and who 
would probably prove as pliable in her hands os 
she had done "in theirs. And, lo! here was a 
young woman of such a practical turn of mind 
that she had been studying the marriage laws 
of the land, or, what was more likely, had been 
instructed in them by some one more worldly- 
wise and crafty than herself. Such was not her 
mother's character : but her step-father, George 
Parkes, Edith knew to be a man of great audac- 
ity, and not unlikely to have suggested to the 
girl the readiest means of securing her young 
lover for life. 

"No, I am not going to do it. Miss Edith," 
answered Lucy, slowly. " 1 f I was, I should not 
have spoken to you of the matter, yon may be 
sure. Only please to tell them down at Durnton 
that I am not going to be threatened or worried - 
by any one ; and I won't have Richard bullied. 
Let us fight fair, if we must fight. I will take 
no advantage of his youth and inexperience, as 
Mr. Freeman* put it; I will give him time to 
make acquaintance with other girls — real ladies, 
of his own class — that he may compare one with 
the other, as you say. Miss Edith ; and if he 
gives them the preference, let him. Can I say 
anything fairer than that ? As to giving Richard 
up, unless he asks me to do it — and not under 
compulsion, mind you : don't let them try that — 
I would not do it for all the wealth of the Indies, 
or to be Sk prima donna of her Majesty's Theatre 
to-morrow." 

She spoke with uncommon fire and spirit ; 
and, notwithstanding her ill-fitting and not well- 
chosen clothes, and with the poor surroundings 
\of Yier c\\a.To\iw,ViO«^^ ^\ «. Tsvv>ji^\^\«»»sj^. 

\ For l\k^ ^VS\. Wta^ \JCV^ ^«WaR^ ^'^^^^ «».N2t'»aR. ^&- 
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tractiveness struck Sister Edith, who, without a 
particle of feminine jealousy, was slow to observe 
the mere charms of person. She felt that if she 
herself was thus impressed, the power of this girl 
over an impulsive boy like Richard might indeed 
be 'snch as to override all considerations of pru- 
dence and filial duty. To defy this girl, against 
whom defiance had at first seemed fiir too formi- 
dable a weapon to be used, now appeared to be 
to invite defeat. Her very moderation showed a 
confidence in her own power, which suggested 
conciliation as much from fear as from any gen- 
tler feeling. Edith loved her nephew far too well 
to be won over, even for an instant, to the girFs 
view of the matter ; but she experienced a certain 
admiration for her for which she was at a loss to-ac- 
count, since it was justified by neither religion nor 
virtue ; and her face unconsciously expressed it. 

*' There shall be no menaces and no harsh 
treatment, Lucy, so £ir as I can prevent it," she 
said. * ' But, on the other hand, you must prom- 
ise me not to molest Richard." 

'* Molest ! " echoed the girl, with a proud smile. 

No ; I will certainly not molest him. I will 
not return to Dumton, let us say, for six months." 

** Nor seek him elsewhere, in the mean time?" 

'' Of course not," answered Lucy, witha quick 
flush upon her cheek. ** I mean to act straight- 
forward ; I have no mental — what does Mr. Vane 
call it ? — ^I'eservations." 

Edith was too intent upon her point to feel 
this sarcasm, to which she would h&ye been oth- 
erwise sensitive enough. 

''And you will hold no communication with 
Richard by letter 2" She feared that here she 
would have met with opposition: she did not 
know that Lucy had some doubts about her own 
epistolary powers, and a disinclination to display 
them, especially to her lover. 

''I will write Richard no letters, Miss Edith, 
for six month&f' 

*' Ywi ai'e a good girl, Lucy. Kiss me." 

For the moment Sister Edith had peimitted 
her mere instincts to get the better of her, and 
before she could regret the circumstaUce, Lucy 
bad burst into tears and thrown herself in her 
arms. Nothing more was said on either side ; 
but the elder woman felt, too late, that if she had 
given way to nature a little earlier, she might 
have obtained even greater concessions from her 
whom she could now hardly find it in her heart 
to call her adversary. 

We are all so desperately clever, nowadays, 
or else (which is quite different) so exceedingly 
high-pringipled, that instinct is held to be a d^d 
letter ; and as for human creatures in one posi- 
tion of li£9 being their own '* fiesh and blood " to 
those in another, the idea has only to be men- 
tioned, as is seen, to evoke an incredulous smile. 
The philosopher, however, who remarked that 
*' They didn.'t know everything down in Judee," 
might apply that observation, perhaps, with equal 
truth to a more modem country. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

MR. FARKES*S VIEWS. 

^p prompt was Edith in her promised com- 

munication to the rector that he received it by 

Aand at his hotel in time to start for Durnton by 



the evening train — a circumstance which relieved 
him from a state of discomfort (only known to 
those who, being stay-at-homes, find themselves 
at an inn alone), and begat a genuine sense of 
gratitude. Her letter was very short. 
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Deab Sib, — Lucy has given her promise 
not to return home for six months, and during 
that time neither to seek Richard out nor to cor- 
respond with him. This is the most I could ob- 
tain from her. Yon perceive it does not shut 
out R.*s coming or writing to Aer." [Here the 
rector smiled satirically. ' ' Set a thief to catch a 
thief," said he to himself; *' she must have learn- 
ed these nice distinctions from her spiritual ad- 
viser."] " I think it right to add " (he read on) 
'' that all harsh measures should be avoided with 
R. Indeed, it was only on that understanding 
that L. came to terms at alL She is in posses- 
sion of the fact that it is possible for minors to 
be married by banns without consent of their 
parents." [The rector started; he saw at once 
that this was possible, though the circumstance . 
had escaped him, and it was bad news indeed.] 
*'Fray believe that I sympathize with all my 
heart with Francis in this matter, and will do 
all I can to aid him. Yours faithfully, 

" Edith Talbot." I 

It had cost the writer a little struggle to thus 
snbsciibe hereelf, but she had rightly judged that 
her usual signature of '* Sister Edith " would 
have aroused the rector*s prejudices. As it was, 
as we have said, he felt grateful to his corre- 
spondent, and quite believed in her protestations 
of alliance as respected Richard. 

In the mean while that young gentleman was 
not having what his friend Mr. Greene called 
''a good time" under the paternal roof. His 
father said ** Good-morning" when he met him 
in the breakfast-room, and that was all. Dick 
was much alarmed lest his owu conduct should 
form the matter of the usual extemporaneous 
discourse after family prayers, and listened to it 
with a most unwonted and anxious attention; 
but so far his father spared him. On the other 
hand, his silence seemed to proclaim that he was 
most grievously ofiended with him. The fact was 
that Mr. Talbot thought it wiser to say nothing 
to his son about the matter which had so much 
annoyed him, until he should have learned the 
issue of the rector^s visit to him. This was most 
unfortunate as respected Richard, full of resent- 
ment that he could not show, and of wild schemes 
with respect to Lucy that he now knew to be im- 
practicable. The statement dropped by the rec- 
tor the night before, and which had aU the more 
weight with him since it had been advanced less 
as an argument than a truism — that a minor 
could Dot marry without his parents* consent — 
deprived him of all power of action. Without 
any inclination for submission, he had not, it 
seemed, an opportunity to rebel. It would have 
been a relief to him if his father had put him- 
self in a passion, and abused him in round terms; 
for to be treated with this silent displeasure had 
something of contempt in it as well as of disap- 
probation ; and he was indignant beyond meas- 
ure that his love for Lucy should be treated with 
contempt. He Would prove even yet, if it were 
possible, that it was not a mere flower of the 
\ field to \)e cwt down ox\^lt to VvOcv^x,>a\3X«».'^\^<;it- 
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OQ^ growth that sh6nld bear fruit. The reason 
of this stabbornness of spirit did not lie in Bich- 
ard's character — which was rather reckless than 
obstinate — so much as in the mode of his bring- 
ing-np, which had not been that of most boys. 
If he had not been positively his own master, he 
had beep suffered to follow his own bent in most 
things to an unusual extent, and especially when 
at home. It is possible, too, that, without abso- 
lutely detecting it, he felt the inconsistency of 
his father's conduct in letting him associate with 
Lucy so long and unreservedly, and being now 
80 angered at its natural result. He had no 
particular regard for her step-father, except as a 
companion in his field-sports, nor did his affec- 
tion for her mother exceed a certain natural 
tenderness, but in his present extremity his heart 
turned toward them, as to his natural allies. 

As soon as breakfast was over, and his father 
had withdrawn himself into the library, ^chard 
started for the spinney. He purposely took the 
way through the village — first, because he wish- 
ed his visit to be as public as possible : the time 
for secrecy had now gone by, and he wanted ev- 
ety body to know that he was not ashamed of 
his J^ucy ; and, secondly, because he dreaded the 
village gossip that must needs arise on account 
of his sudden return from Masham, and want- 
ed to "get it over." He had, however, credited 
Rumor with greater celerity than she possessed 
(at least in Suffolk), for it was evident, though 
spme of the good folks expressed surprise at 
seeing him at home so soon, no one had any 
idea of what had happened. Even Mrs. Parkes, 
whom he found alone at the cottage, was quite 
unaware of what had brought him there. 

"Well, now, Master Dick,'* said she, in her 
gentle way, ** it is really rery good of you to 
come and see your old foster-mother. I had no 
idea you were to be back at Dumton so soon. 
If you had come yesterday you would have seen 
Lucy,' though she was only here for a few hours." 

** I did see her— at Swanborough," said Rich- 
ard, flushing. "There has been a row about 
it" 

"A row!" cried Mrs. Parkes, with a certain 
quick tremor that was habitual to her. " Oh, I 
hope nothing serious ! How could Lucy have 
been so foolish ?" 

"It was not your daughter's fault at all, Mrs. 
Parkes." 

' * Thank Heaven for that ! Not that she would 
mean to make mischief; she is too good a girl. 
And how could yon help meeting her, if so it 
happened?" 

"I met her on purpose, Mrs. Parkes, by ap- 
pointment. I mean to meet her whenever I 
please, for she is to be my wife." 

* * Oh, hush, hush, Master Dick ! Your father 
would never forgive us if he knew you satd such 
things." 

*' He does know it ; that is what the row Is 
about." 

"You have surely never, never dared to tell 
him!" cried the poor woman, her frail IVame 
trembling like a leaf. "He will never give 
way ; it is impossible. I always told her so, and 
George likewise. You should not have come 
here, or be seen having anything to do with us. 
Gro, go ! " And with her thin hands she strove to 
push him to the door. • 

*^ No, Mrs, Farket, I am not ashamed of 



Lucy, nor of you." He was about to add, " Nor 
of your husband," but even his excitement could 
not carry him to that length. " I thought you 
might have heard something about it, and that 
Qeorge might give me some advice as to what is 
to be done." 

"Master Dick, you must not go to toy hus- 
band for advice," whispered the wonian, huskily. 
"I must say Ma/, if he kills me for it: his ad- 
vice would be your ruin. I have known what 
he has been at all along in this matter, though 
Lucy hei'self knows nothing of it. Yon roust 
not listen to him. If your father were dead, and 
you were your own master, then things might be 
different." 

"That would be doing behind my father's 
back what I dared not do before his face," said 
Richard, proudly. " I don't wish my father 
dead, but I mean to marry Lucy. If he chooses 
to disinherit me, let him !" 

"You talk like a child, Master Dick. You 
don't know what disinheritance means ; you 
don't know the trials and pains of poverty, nor 
yet the stings of one's own conscience when one 
feels that one has thrown away the happiness of 
our lives for a mere whim." *» 

She spoke with rapid eagerness and vehe- 
mence, and it would have been plain to an older 
man that she was speaking from her life's expe- 
rience ; but Richard was only thinking of his 
own case. 

" My love for your daughter is not a whim, • 
Mrs. Parkes ; and, at all events, I am prepared 
to pay its cost. That is my owti lookout." 

"Not altogether even that," answered the 
other, quickly. " George and I will be turned 
out of house and home at once. Yon will cause 
our ruin, to begin with ; though that, God knows, 
was not the first thing I thought about. Can 
you and Lucy keep us as well as yourselves ?" 

''I hope my fisither will do nothing so unjust 
as that," said Richard, gravely. The idea of 
three persons becoming suddenly dependent upon 
him, who had nothing but a superficial knowl- 
edge of Latin wherewith even to make his own 
way in the world, staggered even him. 

"Your father loiU do it. Master Dick, and 
I can't say unjustly. My husband — Here he 
comes down the lane : don't say a word to him 
of what I have said, but lay it to heart, as you 
hope for happineiss. " And with trembling hands 
she began to dust a chair. 

" Halloo, Master Richard ! What ! you here?" 
cried the swarthy master of the house. "My 
old woman has made yon welcome. III warrant ; 
but if you had been here ye8terday,'you would 
have seen — Why, what's the matter with thee, 
lass?" he broke off, roughly; for Mrs. Parkes 
had been unable to restrain her tears. 

" Well, everythingis the matter, George. The 
squire has found out — I mean some one or an- 
other has been telling him — ^about our Lucy and 
Master Dick." 

"Some one or another? Let me know his 
name!" exclaimed the giant, sternly. "If it's 
that sneak Jonathan, the underkeeper, I will cut 
his weasand for him! He shall tell no more 
tales." 

"No, no; it's not Jonathan, nor anybody 
else," said Richard. "My father haa foaudit 
out ot \v\ft ON^Tv \«aA, wA.^. wa. ^vsoa. Nft N3fiS».N*^ 
\ you about. \t, Qi^cst^gi '"' 
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''All right, Master Bichard: let*s come and 
talk, then, out-of-dooi^ ; for some people " (here 
he looked at his wife with great disfifiTor) '' ai*e 
so foolish and namby-pamby that they are afraid 
of their own shadows, and try to make other peo- 
ple as frightened as themselves. Come out, Mas- 
ter Richard, and let us hear the worst of this lit- 
tle matter; and maybe," added he, lowering his 
voice to a confidential whisper, ** the best of it 
too." 

The two men sat down, therefore, in the cot- 
tage porch, with the door closed behind them, 
thus cutting off Mrs. Farkes from hearing their 
deliberations, just as Indian braves are wont to 
leave their squaws in the wigwam when they hold 
a council. 

That one of the councillors, at least, was bent 
apon the war-path was evident from bis appear- 
ance. The game-keeper's swaithy face was a 
shade darker even than usual, his heavy brow 
was puckered with a frown, and his tone, when 
he began to speak, had at least as much of hos- 
tility in it as of encouragement. 

''Look here. Master Dick, you're in a tight 
place, no doubt ; but don't yon go for to show 
the w^ite feather. If other folks are cutting up 
rougn with you, yon have George Farkes for ybur 
friend, remember — a man as has alius counted 
for two in a scrimmage." 

"You always think that everybody is to ba 
knocked down, George!" exclaimed Bichard, 
with irritation. " A quarrel with one's family is 
not like a row with poachers." 

" I am not so sure of that, sir," returned the 
other, doubtfully. " One's own family are very 
often poachers ; and, for my part, I have found 
the very remedy of which you speak so lightly 
very useful. However, different cases require 
different treatment, no doubt. Now, just tell us 
all that has happened." 

Bichard therefore narrated everything that had 
occun'ed within the last twenty-four hours with 
I'espect to Lucy and himself, honestly taking upon 
himself the whole blame of their meeting at 
Swanborough, and expressing his intention to 
stick by her, come what might; at the same 
time, he by no means understated the obstacles 
that had opposed themselves to this line of con- 
duct, and especially spoke with respect and regard 
for his father's views on the matter, while an- 
nouncing his intention to oppose them. 

"It is very natural, George, my father should 
be angry with me, and I wish from my heart that 
things had not turned out as they have done, at 
least at present. He looks on me, I can see, as 
little better than a school- boy, and one that 
doesn't know his own mind ; and I don't want 
to be advised, mind you, to fly in his face." 

"Certainly not. Master Bichard. Dooty to 
one's parents is a very good thing," observed Mr. 
Farkes, approvingly.'. "Only there's something 
in the Scripture, you know, about giving the 
go-by to father and mother and all the rest of 
them, and cleaving to the girl of your choice. 
You mustn't let nobody frighten you, as tliough 
4hey had the whip-hand, when they haven't got it" 

"Nay, as far as that goes, they have got it," 

returned Bichard. "Lucy and I have not a 

shilling between us to marry upon ; and even if 

%%'ehad, we couldn't do it, as Mr. Freeman point- 

fd out to me, without my lather's consent, untU 

I come of age, " 



' * Ha ! ha ! the parson said that, did be ? When 
you get to my age. Master Bichard, you will not 
be 80 ready to believe in what the parsons tcJl 
you." 

"But isn't it tme, George?" 

" It's a lie, my lad ; it's a lie. Yon could 
marry Lucy in a month, all right and regular ; 
and if they turn rusty you shall, too, aftd th6n 
you can snap your fingers at them. Of course, 
there will be a little money wanted, because you'll 
have to live for three weeks somewhere, while 
the banns are being published, on your own hook. 
But Lucy will have two hundred pounds of her 
own when she comes of age, and I know a party 
as will advance her something on that spekila- 
tion." 

A flush of triumph and expectancy for a mo- 
ment came into Bichard's face'; but it looked 
gi-ave enough as he replied, "I don't wish to 
make any breach with my father, George, unless 
it can possibly be avoided. He has been very 
good to me aU my life, and I am his only son." 

"That's just it," broke in the other, eagerly; 
"there's where you have the pull. It isn't as 
if you had any brother, so that the squire could 
say, ' WeU, Bill or Tom shall have my money, 
and Dick shall have nothing, and be hanged to 
him ! since he chose to have his own way. ' When 
the knot is once tied between you and Lucy, he 
must needs make the best of a bad job, and for- 
give you, don't you see ? Of course, there's me 
and the old lass, yonder — especially me — whom 
he will have to stomach a bit; but, bless you! 
George Farkes knows his place. He ain't the 
man to be going up to the Tower every after- 
noon, and saying, ' Well, I'm just come to take 
potluck with my son - in - law, Mr. Talbot,' or 
smoke a pipe with him on the terris.' " 

This picture of what might happen, though 
avowedly imaginary, strack Bichard with con- 
siderable force, and had an effect quite different 
from that intended. He could not help portray- 
ing to himself his father's face on the reception 
of such a visitor, especially on a Sunday, which 
was the day Mr. Farkes chiefly devoted to call- 
ing on his friends and partaking of their hospi- 
tality. 

" That would not do, of conrae, George," he 
said, bluntly. "I think, in case I was to mar- 
ry Lncyi you would have to go away from Durn- 
ton." 

" With all my heart, my lad ; though it sounds 
curious that I should have to cut my moorings 
beside an old friend (if I nuiy so call you), just 
because I have become related to him. How- 
ever, it is you and yours, of course, who have to 
be considered in this matter. Only I must stand 
by my girl and her rights." 

There was a menace in his tone which Bich- 
ard was .quick to catch, and he resented it. 

"As to Lucy, George, I think it is my affair, 
at least, as much as yours. You are no kin to 
her, and have never shown her, I believe, any 
extraordinary affection." 

" I love her like the apple of my eye, Master 
Bichai'd, though I may have been hasty with her 
now and then. Of course, I was not speaking of 
you as likely to play her false; but I am her 
natural protector, and bound to see that others 
do not put upon her; that's all." 

The tOT\e o^ the s^ea^^er was conciliatory, but 
I by no nxeaiis ia\<mw^, «.tl^ ^^^\x \^^ \fc^\.%\!tsi^ of 
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ftifection that he inade for his step-daughter had 
a cynical ring in it. Biohard was well aware 
that *' there was no love lost between them," for 
she had expressed to him the relations between 
herself and her step-father in that very phrase. 

* * What I am afraid of, " continned Mr. Farkes, 
**is that when they come to pat the screw on 
yon. Master Dick, you will not stick to her." 

^* I will never give Lacy up, I tell you !" an- 
swered the lad, vehemently. 

'* Ay, but yoa must stick to her now. They 
will be for sqaarating you, I reckon ; for send- 
ing yoa abroad, and me, and the missus, and 
Lucy to Jericho." 

''Then I shall join yoa in Jericho," said 
Bichard, rising from his seat. 

"That's bravely said^ give me your hand 
upon it, Master Dick. Keep your head back, 
and fight low, and when they come within strik- 
ing distance, hit out, my lad, and I'll stand by 
you." 

Greatly comforted by which sage advice and 
promise of succor, Master Bichard returned home. 



CHAPTEB XXUL 

TEMPORIZiyO. 

On the morning after his return from town the 
rector presented himself at the Tower, at an 
hour so early that it was some time before the 
house bell gave its usual summons for fai^ily 
prayer. He knew that he should find the squire 
in the library, deep in his books, or, what was 
more probable, deep in thought with some un- 
read book before him. He understood his friend 
as thoroughly, perhaps, as it is possible for one 
man to understand another, who, nevertheless, has 
his own secrets. He knew that he was gloomy, 
taciturn, and self-involved — things all contrary to 
his natural disposition — and that the vision of 
the next world was seldom absent from his in- 
ward eyes. But he did not know that his nights 
were well-nigh sleepless, and his days disturbed 
by a scruple of conscience, nor the reason of it. 
The religious mind, although some well-meant 
attempts have been made to prove the contrary, 
is naturally austere ; and to the rector, the nature 
(as he took it to be) of the subject of hil friend's 
contemplations was a sufficient explanation of his 
character. Even the eccentricities of his con- 
duct he set down to a theological cause, termed 
by pei*sons of his way of thinking '' the old man " 
— certain ruling passions which assert themselves 
in a modified form, no matter how sanctified 
and chosen is the human vessel to which they 
belong. 

'VThis is kind of you. Freeman," was the 
squire's salutation to his friend ; **you have been 
very prompt in your errand." 

''Don't speak of that, Talbot. I came early 
to speak with yon apart from Bichard. How 
has the lad borne himself?" 

" He has been silent, but I have purposely 
avoided giving him an opportunity to speak with 
me till I saw you." 

" Have you sent for his friend Greene ?" 

'^ Yes ; he will be here this morning." 

" That is well. It is with Bichard that we 
shall have to deal in tbb matter, and not with 
the girl at »iL" 



*'Not with the girl? Ton have found her 
reasonable, then ?" 

The rector shook his head. 

" I cannot say that : she is fixed enough upon 
her point. Bot there is at least no immediate 
danger to be apprehended frofn any act of hers." 

"Well, we know that. For four years to 
come Bichard- is protected from her wiles by the 
law itself." .. 

"That is il mistake of mine; he is not pro- 
tected, and Ah® knows it." 

" What ! can my boy be ruined by this creat- 
ure for life,.5dst as he has crossed its threshold? 
It is impossible!" 

"It is ii^probable, but not impossible. We 
must be very cautious and patient with him. 
He has something of your own resolute and ve- 
hement si^t. I must entreat you not to apply 
any injurious epithets to this girl in his presence, 
for to soipe extent, if I am pot much mistaken, 
she will be your ally in this matter.'* 

"My ally! My game -keeper's daughter my 
ally, and in her designs upon my own son! 
The girl must have bewitched you. Freeman." 

The rector winced, for that was the very.^ob- 
servation — accompanied by some much strong- 
er ones— -which his Dorothea had made to him 
when he informed her, in guarded terms, of the 
very modei*ate success of his enterprise. 

" No, Talbot, she has not bewitched me ; my 
views upon this unhappy matter are quite unal- 
tered ; but in some respects we have misjudged 
her. Her object, however much it is to be dep- 
recated, is not mercenary ; nor, in a bad sense, 
can she be called designing." 

"You have been talking with my sister Edith," 
exclaimed the squire, suddenly. 

The rector winced once more : his Dorothea 
had jumped to the same conclusion, though from 
a different stand-point. Conscious of her own 
weakness in respect to county families, she had 
accused her husband of having submitted to aris- 
tocratic influence. 

"I have seen Miss Talbot, but I am positively 
convinced she has nothing to do with this affair. 
She assured me most solemnly that all her sym- 
pathies were on your side, and that she would 
do her best for us in Bichard's interests." 

"And you believed her ?" answered the squire, 
bitterly. * " You, a man who know what these 
Jesuits are, and who caution others against them, 
have been thus hoodwinked! I could not have 
believed this — though I could believe almost any- 
thing of them — if I had not heard it with my own 
ears." 

" You would have believed your sister, had you 
heard her with your own ears," answered the 
rector, with some asperity. "What has she to 
gain by causing your son, for whom she has a 
sincere affection, to disgrace himself?" 

"I don't know," returned the squire, con- 
temptuously. " I don't pretend to know. Who 
can enter into the hearts of these idolaters and 
hypocrites ? Perhaps she does not know herself: 
she is only their tool. But that they should 
have thus twisted a man like you round their 
fingers^—" And the squire threw up his hands in 
astonishment and horror. 

'I Indeed, sir," said the rector, with a red spot 
on either cheek, "it is you who are twisted. 
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your sister's control, and, indeed, any one's con- 
trol" 

*' What! do yon mean to say that this girl, 
who is not designing, yon say, foaud oat of her 
own head that it was possible to marry my son, 
thoagh a minor, otherwise than in the usoal 
way?" 

**That is certainly a circomstance that pus- 
zles me, but I am quite sure that your sister was 
not her informant. From Bichard's manner 
the other night, I am pretty sure he does not 
share her knowledge of the fact, and that is 
something." 

*' Something ! " said the squire, striding hastily 
up and down the room ; '*and I am to trust to 
his not being enlightened to save him from im- 
mediate disgrace ? You have brought me cold 
comfort indeed, sir." 

**I have brought you, Talbot, what comfort 
I could. It is no use to give way to passion, 
however natuml. If ever one may be angry and 
yet sin not, I allow that it may be so in your 
case ; but I am convinced that it would be most 
dangerous to take strong measures with either 
the girl or Richard. She has promised neither 
to see nor write to him for the space of six 
months. A great deal may be done in that time 
toward weeding him of this folly. And, for the 
present, it is most important that he should not 
be left to himself to brood or scheme. That is 
why I am so solicitous about the coming of his 
young fiiend." 

The squire took a letter from his pocket and 
tossed it over to the other. *^That is from Mr. 
Greene, who seems to have an intelligence be- 
yond his years, and some good feeling also.'* 

The rector read as follows : 

" Private. The Manor, Hasham. 

''Dbak Mb. Talbot, — I shall present myself 
at Talbot Tower to-morrow morning. I quite 
understand what I am wanted for, and shall do 
my best to farther your wishes, for I feel that in 
so doing I shall be acting for the good of my 
friend, your son. Tours very truly, 

**RoBEBT Greene." 

''That 'I quite understand what I'm wanted 
for' is frank, at all events," observed the rector, 
dryly. He had heard more about Mr. Greene 
from Richard than the squire had, and enter- 
tained a strong suspicion that he was very flip- 
pant. 

''I don't mind a little straightforwardness," 
observed the other. '' It shows he is at least no 
Jesuit. In niy opinion, we should go straight to 
the point with Richard." 

'* If you mean, by that, to use strong measures 
with your son, yon will, in my opinion, Talbot, 
be making a great mistake." 

'' If I speak to him at all, I must speak out," 
said the squire. 

''Then don't speak to him at all: let me do 
the speaking for you. Of course, I should not 
propose this if we had an equal knowledge of 
this affair ; but I have had the advantage of see- 
ing this girl, and you have not. I do assure yoa 
it is a case, not for compromise, of coarse, but 
for temporizing." 

The equite had, m the main, a great confi- 

dencein the rector's judgment, and he was con- 

Muoiiff thai the vehemence of his own feelings 



prevented him from taking a judicious view of 
the position. If it had not been for his discoverr 
that his friend had held speech with his sister, he 
would not have hesitated for a moment in acced- 
ing to the other's proposal ; and after a few turns 
up and down the room, during which the rector 
kept a judicious silence, he did accede to it. 

" Yoa may take yonr own way. Freeman, 
though it seems to me a monstrons thing that a 
father may not point ont to his own son Sie con- 
sequences of wilful disobedience to his wishes." 

"I shall certainly not omit to mention them, 
Talbot — nay, to insist upon them; but they 
should not, in my judgment, be put in the fore- 
ground. Here comes the young gentleman him- 
self." 

Here Richard entered the room. His face 
was pale and grave, and, though it looked reso- 
lute enough, wore s^so a certain air of anxiety. 
Upon seeing that his father was not alone, he 
stepped back toward the door. The rector at 
onoe understood that silence and suspense had 
become intolwable to the boy, and that his in- 
tention had been to have the matter " out " which 
had estranged him from his father. 

"A letter has just come from your friend 
Greene, my boy," said Mr. Talbot, *'in answer 
to one I wrote to him, inviting him to pass 
some time with you at the Tower, and you will 
be glad to hear that he will arrive this motn- 
ing. 

" You are very good, sir, but—" the lad was 
about to say that no companionship, however 
agreeable, would turn him from the matter on 
which he had set his heart, or cause him to for- 
get it for a moment, when he caught sight of the 
uplifted finger of the rector, accompanied by 
what ntathematicianB term " the negative sign," 
indicated by a movement of that gentleman's 
head. Quick as thought, he changed front in the 
face of the enemy, and added, "But I fear, fa^. 
ther, yon will find my friend's stay here some- 
what troablesome." 

Mr. Talbot waved his hand impatiently; it 
meant, as Richard knew, " What is trouble com- 
pared with the mischief that yon are contem- 
plating?" and stalked gloomily oat of the room. 

" Your fiither does not wish to be spoken to, 
Richard^pon the matter, which, as I guess, you 
came to niscnss with him this morning. He has 
delegated the whole affiur to me. I went to 
London yesterday, at his request, and had an 
interview with the yoang person*^" 

" You have seen Lucy ?" exclaimed Dick, with 
an eager air. 

" Yes, I have seen her, and had a long talk 
with her. I am bound to say she seems to me, 
for her station of life, a verv decent young wom- 
an, and not unreasonable. This was, it must 
be confessed, but fiaint praise, and, what was more, 
by no means the sort of praise most welcome to 
Richard. 

"If you mean by 'reasonable' to imply that 
she has consented to give me np, I don't believe 
it, Mr. Freeman." 

"You are unnecessarily discoarteons, Rich- 
ard," answered the rector, with dignity. ' ' I im- 
plied nothing of the sort ; but the girl at least 
understood that it would be very selfish and 
wicked of her to discredit you — and slall more 
herself-— by any moT« «\ieVv Tcuantuv^ss as that at 
1 Swanbotou^K ^\ie v^xcwj^a x\\«x\\.\&cs(^^ \iB3tt, 
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-—to nae no stronger word — Chat you shonld see a 
little more of life, and yoar own sphere of it, be- 
fore seeking to exchange it for a lower ; that you 
should learn to know yonr own mind, and keep 
it undisturbed by the promptings of mere pas- 
sion ; and therefore for the present, at all events 
— that is to say, for six months to come— she 
consents to hold no communication with you ei- 
ther by word or letter." 

*' It is incredible I I must have it from her 
own lips before I can belieye it," cried liichard, 
precipitately. 

''That is impossible," answered the rector; 
" she has given her word, as I have just said, to 
the contrary." 

''Then I shall write to her by to-day's post, 
and if I don't hear from her within twenty-four 
hours, I shall know my letter has been tampered 
with ; and in that case I shall go to her." 

The air and tone with which these words were 
spoken would have befitted an imperial ulti- 
matum, and they had a force for the rector of 
which the speaker was quite ignorant. He 
thought of that possible marriage by banns-^in 
the district, perhaps, of Shoreditch — and trem- 
bled. 

"My dear Richard," said he, in a more con- 
ciliatory tone, "you should know your father 
too well to suppose that, under any circumstances, 
he would stoop to intercept a letter. You may 
write, of course — if you can reconcile it to your 
sense of duty to do so — but I must again remind 
you that Lucy's promise must prevent her from 
replying. She has the good feeling to see that 
no influence of hers ought to be brought to bear 
upoii you for some time to come ; that yon should 
be left to yourself, and the promptings of your 
own conscience." 

" You would persuade me that she has been 
convinced by mere arguments," said Richard^ 
naively, "and that, I am sure, she never can 
have been. Though it is possible, from what I 
know of her, that she has consented to put my 
fidelity to the test." 

"Yes, that is it," said the rector, eagerly. 
"She sees, of course, that it is, to say the least 
of it, quite possible, as your judgment matures, 
and you have the opportunity of seeing more of 
the world, that you will acknowledge to yourself 
that you have made a mistake in this matter." 

"And if, after six months, I find I have made 
no mistake," returned the lad, "am I to under- 
stand that my fiither will be more inclined to 
yield to my wishes?" 

" My dear Richard, remember what the Script- 
ure says, ' Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of.'" 

"I don't see the application of that to my 
case, Mr. Freeman," answered the other, dryly. 
" I understand that I am expected to do as yon 
suggest, but not what I am to get by it." 

"Get by it!" echoed the rector, justly indig- 
nant, as he tried to persuade himself by Rich- 
ard's indifierence to the sacred text, but in reali- 
ty irritated by the lad's obstinacy, at the mo- 
ment, too, when he had seemed to be yielding. 
" That is a strange question for a son to put who 
is asked to comply with bis fiither's wishes. ' I 
am bound to say that even the girl herself did 
not put the matter on so low a ground." 



certainly not perftoit yon to take advantage of her 
unselfishness." 

This flight in morals was so far beyond any- 
thing that the rector had expected in his young 
friend that it fairly staggered him. It convinced 
him, for the first time, that the matter must needs 
be serious, since the contemplation of it could 
have effected such a mentd revolution. 

"No," continued the lad, after a pause, "I 
am not going to be caught in a trap. I don't 
wish to he rude, Mr. Freeman, but I must have 
some more- certain evidence of Lucy's wishes 
than your bare word. I shall write to her by 
to-day's post — and I must have an answer." 

"Will you take your aunt Edith's word?" 
said the rector, desperatelv. 

"Aunt Edith ! " cried Richard, quickly. "Does 
she know about this ? Has she spoken to Lucy ?" 

" I am quite sure that for your sake she will 
speak to her, "answered the rector, gravely ; " and 
through her you can receive the information you 
require." 

. "Then that wUl do," said Richard. " I wUl 
believe Aunt Edith." The young gentleman's 
tone was not only contented, but joyful. He did 
not know, of course, that his aunt was already 
committed to the other side; and he flattered 
himself that he could write snch an epistle to 
Lucy as, being shown to Edith, would move her 
to favor his cause. The rectoi^s reticence, how- 
ever judicious, was not, perhaps, very straightfor- 
ward, and moreover, he had determined to use a 
similar reserve with the squire: it would never 
do to teU him that he had obtained his son's con- 
sent to the present arrangement by calling in 
such an ally as Sister Edith. In his own mind, 
he felt an ample justification for this conduct, 
which was, after all, merely prudential, and for 
the best of ends ; but if Father Vane had be- 
haved so, it would by some people have been 
called Jesuitry. 

CHAPTER XXiV. 

" TOMMY " GREBNB AT DUBNTON. 

At breakfhst nothing was said concerning 
Dick's affairs, but that young gentleman under- 
stood from his father's manner that the result of 
his interview with the rector had been commu- 
nicated to him, and was held to be satisfactory. 

"I am afraid your friend will find the Tower 
a little dull, Richard, after Masham," said the 
squire ; " but we must do what we can for him. 
He can take his choice of the horses." 

"You are very good, sir," answered Dick, 
smiling-~«nd it was his first smile for foar-and- 
twenty hours — '* but I don't think he will put 
your kindness in that way to the test. He does 
not care for horses. I never saw Henry Pole so 
angry (but once) as when Greene endeavored to 
prove to him that the horse was the most stupid, 
nervotfiB, and dependent of all animals, and infi- 
nitely inferior to a second-rate cat. Tommy — 
that was Greene's nickname at Eton, sir— is not 
a sporting character, and was quite one by him- 
self, as it were, at Masham." 



"Indeed! Then the Tower may not be so 
distasteful to him, if at least he be a reader." 
" Well, yes, sir, he has read a lot, I believe." 
"That was because she wa^ thinking of my I Bichatd Vaiwi \.V\?X\kft\»ftk.''''x««A.^V5!v.V'^^a>- 
interests, and not her own, Mr. Freeman. I shall \ ptewfcd. \i\n»tid \Xi\» ^wJoXloSii ^^^ ^'5«x ^ ^ss^a.- 
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ing groundless expectation. He had a saspicion 
that Tommy's tastes had not led him into the 
same paths of literature that the sqnire patron- 
ized, and this yiew proved subsequently to be 
correct. 

The expected guest happened to arrive during 
Bichard's temporary absence from the house, and 
was ushered, as nsilal, into the library. 

**Mr. Greene, I am veiy pleased to see you,'* 
said the squire, frankly; '*and, indeed, sincerely 
grateful to you for your presence." 

** Don't mention it, sir; delighted, I'm sure," 
answered the other. 

**I fear yon will find the Tower a change for 
the worse, after Masham." 

''I think not, Mr. Talbot; for, in the first 
. place, I see you have printed books. Except a 
work in manuscript, upon cookery, belonging to 
Miss Latour, and a volume on farriery, with a 
supplementary treatise on (I think) glanders, in 
the possession of Henry Pole, I have not seen a 
bopk for these three weeks." 

**A11 that are here are at your service, Mr. 
Greene. I have a pretty extensive theological 
library." 

/*Ah, the Fathers," observed Mr. Greene, who 
was nervously afraid of a dissertation; **I am 
Sony to say that they are not much in my 
line." 

** You need not be sorry on that account, Mr. 
Greene," replied the squire. '*In my opinion, 
there is far too much authority accorded to them, 
and too much attention altogether paid to that 
branch of literature." 

'* Quite my view," said Mr. Greene, his eyes 
running over the sen-ied lines of books, and find- 
ing not a single work whose title looked in any 
way promising; indeed, for the most part they 
were utterly unknown to him even by name. 

''That is the history of the great controver- 
sy between Calvin and Servetus," observed the 
squiro, following the direction of his gaze. 

"Ah, they were rather rough upon Servetus," 
obsened Mr. Greene, lightly. 

''Bough upon him ?" echoed the squire, inter- 
rogatively. 

" Well, they burned him, didn't thev ?" 

" He was certainly put to death for his errors ; 
but that was to prevent their spreading. Un- 
happily we cannot kill and cure." 

"Pigs," suggested Mr. Greene, "are an ex- 
ception to that theory.'* He looked as grave as 
a judge (which was his way, when not convulsed 
with mirth) ; the squire compelled his mouth to 
form a smile. 

"You have wit," he said, in a tone which 
might more fitly have expressed, "You have a 
touch of leprosy." "From what lUchard tells 
me, I conclude yon are also a scholar." 

What Mr. Greene thought to himself was, 
"Then Bichard has been lying;" but what he 
said was, "Your son and I have read some 
•classics together ;" and so they had — takinf turns 
which should read the original and which " the 
crib." 

"You will find the Greek authors on yonder 
shelf. Some of them are no doubt meritorious ; 
but, as I understand (for I am no scholar myself), 
others are very far from edifying." 

" There are queer things in Lempriere, no 
doabi, "assented Mr. Greene, 

'J believe and hope that I do not possess that 
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author," said the squire ; " I do not see it on the 
shelf." 

" The proper place for it," observed the other. 
He could not help flashing out these little volleys 
any more than a summer cloud can restrain its 
sheet-lightning. 

" Yes ; it would be here if anywhere," return* 
ed his unconscious host. " I believe it is partljf 
owing to these ancient writers that our lads are 
made so^so — " 

" Precocious," suggested Mr. Greene. 

"Just so. Now, in poor Bichard's case, with 
which you are better acquainted, doubtless, than 
myself—" 

"Never saw the young woman but once, upon 
my honor," interrupted Mr. Greene, alarmed at 
being considered an accessary before the fact 

"To my knowledge, I have never set eyes on 
her," said the squire, in a tone which seemed to 
imply, "And I trust I never shall." 

" Well, you have missed something, then : she 
is really very pretty. If a woman can look well 
in a pork-pie hat, with a bird-of<paradise feather 
in it (or something like it), one must allow she 
must look well in anything." 

"A pork-pie hat, with a bird-of-paradise feath- 
er in it!" repeated the squire, with a groan. 
His memory, straying far back into his unre- 
generate days for some parallel to this decorative 
style, had served him perhaps only too well. 

" That is the head-gear in which I saw her at 
Swanborough," observed Mr. Greene, in mitiga- 
tion; " but it may not be her usual attire, and 
even if it is, bad taste in dress is not an unpar- 
donable crime, Mr. Talbot." 

The squire shook his head. The pie and the 
bird were to him the external indications of in- 
ward worthlessness ; and yet, perhaps, he was 
less troubled thaii if the other had convinced him 
pf the girl's good sense and vutue; for that 
would have seemed somehow to suggest that 
objections to the match were not insuperable. 

" Has Bichard ever spoken to you, Mr. Greene, 
about— about this miserable attachment of his?" 

"I never heard of it, sir, till I saw the lady. 
And yet it is not Dick's way to be secretive. 
That is what puzzles me more than anything in 
the matter. It is my impression that some third 
party has been pulling the strings." And Mr. 
Greene performed that pantomimic action with 
which every one who has seen Mr. Charles Math- 
ews in the "Game of Speculation " is familiar. 

"Ah ! and whom do you suspect?" 

"Well, Mr. Pole tells me the young lady has 
a step-father who is up to anything ; but then, 
again, it seems, he is, or was, opposed to the 
game-laws, and of such a person Mr. Pole would 
say anything." 

"No, no, it's not Parkes," said the squire, 
thoughtfully. "He has not the head for such 
a plot — Well, at all events, I can rely upon 
your co-operation, Mr. Greene, in our efforts to 
save my son from ruin. Even if the object of 
his affections were all we could wish her to be, 
the idea of a lad of Bichard's age falling serious- 
ly in lov« would, yon perceive, be quite prepos- 
terous." 

" Utterly ridiculous," replied the other, confi- 
dently. He had been just six months older than 
his friend when he had proposed in form — though 
his intentions had been misunderstood — to Miss 
Mereditli, tViTOug\i \iec xxtvcVq. 
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Upon the whole, Mr. Talbot was well satisfied 
with his young guest, and had '* got on " better 
with him than would probably have been possi- 
ble under, other circumstances. His trust, too, 
in his fealty was well grounded ; for though im- 
* pulsive in the conduct of his own affairs, Mr. 
Leonard Greene was, for his years, astute (he 
called it *Meary") in worldly matters, and he 
could be prudent enough in the affairs of a friend. 
Unfortunately, however, he had too high an 
opinion, though natural enough, considering its 
effect upon himself, of the power of ridicule ; 
and, since that weapon adapted itself to him very 
readily, was much too prone to use it. If he 
had been laughed out of his proposal to Miss 
Meredith, how much more, he reasoned, should 
Richard yield to '* chaff" in his relation to the 
game-keeper's daughter! 

" Well, Dick, and how ia she?" were the first 
words with which he greeted his old school-fel- 
low. 

'* How is who f " replied the other, blushing, 
but speaking with great dignity. 

'* Why, your Dulcinea del Toboso, of course ; 
Miss Lucy Lindon, of Dumton Regis."- 

'*She is very well, I believe," returaed Dick, 
in a tone like that of a refrigerator endowed with 
speech. 

'^Yon believe f Come, that's a good one! 
Do yon mean to say you don't write to her every 
day — that you are not going to write to her this 
very moriiing ?" 

*'As it happens," replied Richard, *' I am go- 
ing to write to her this morning." 

" Of course you are : give her my love. By- 
the-bye, I am charged with all kinds of tender 
messages for you from Masham. Even Miss La- 
tour sent her compliments, and Pretty Poll" 
(which was his name for Margaret Pole) *' was 
quite effusive." 

Poor Dick, though oppressed by his relatives 
and deserted by his friend, had still a kick left in 
him. 

**And what," he inquired, "did your Miss 
Meredith say?" 

" My Miss Meredith I Well, I believe she 
wishes you as well as anybody." 

* ' You believe f Come, that's a good one I Do 
you mean to say you don't know every thought 
of her heart ?" 

" Well, well, that's a fair hit,"8aid Mr. Greene, 
changing color, however, as though he had nn- 
deigone that form of punishment for lower boys 
at Eton called **a punch in the wind;" "only 
oar cases are not quite parallel, Talbot. Miss 
Meredith is a lady bom — " 

"Oh, I thought yon didn't believe in birth and 
blood and all that! "interrupted Rich$rd, cynical- 
ly. "I have heard you call it ' rot.' " 

Here again he had "neatly put in his left;" 
for Leonard Greene, like most exceptioni^ly clev- 
er boys, possessed democratic opinions which ho 
sometimes found difficult to reconcile with cer- 
tain instincts of another kind. 

" Well, of course they are * rot,' "answered he, 
with irritation ; " that is, with respect to all ordi- 
nary things, and to all men who are worth speak- 
ing about : but with women it is different. They 
are not strong enough to be independent of * po- 
sition.' There's something about a lady — dash 
it I, I don't know what it is ; but you must have 
observed it yourself: at aII events, yon can see 



very well where it's wanting, and it's a miserable 
thing, my dear fellow, you may depend upon it, 
to be ashamed of one's wife. Marriage stands 
(|uite on a different ground to anything else ; it's 
like the advertisement of the Funeral Company, 
'Feelings of relatives consulted, 'etc., etc. One 
must be respectable on some occasions, and mar- 
riage, depend on it, is one of them." 

" Thank you, " said Richard. " I shall never 
bo ashamed of Lucy, and when I maiTy her, I 
shall be doing nothing that is not respectable. 
Will you have a cigar ?" 

" By all means," said Mr. Greene, who felt he 
had done his duty, even if nothing had come of 
it, and that he deserved some relaxation. • 

" My father has some very good weeds, though 
he himself doesn't use them." 

"That's odd," said the other, thoughtfuUy; 
" since you tell me he says he is * a brand pluck- 
ed from the burning,' he certainly ought to 
smoke." 

Amicable relations thus being re-established, 
Richard showed his young friend over the place ; 
and among other objects of interest, the Rectorv, 
of the tenants of which he spoke with a frank- 
ness peculiar to his age. " You must see Free- 
man and his wifb sooner or later," ho said ; " and 
you may just as well get it over at once.'' 

Mrs. Freeman welcomed her visitor with effu. 
sion, as she would have welcomed any guest of 
the squire's ; but her interest in Richard and his 
escapade compelled her to give him most of her 
attention, and so Mr. Greene was handed over to 
the rector. As they walked in the garden, there 
was an opportunity f5r a private word or two. 

"We are glad to have you at Dumton, Mr. 
Greene, at this crisis in Richard's life," observed 
the rector, significantly. " We have every con« 
fidence that your influence will be exerted for 
his good." 

" Well, Tm dead against his making a fool of 
himself, of course, "said Mr. Greene, modestly. 

" It is unhappily worse than folly," sighed Mr. 
Freeman. "Fhad hoped that in sending him 
to Masham his budding affections would have 
been led into a proper channel. Now, if it had 
been Miss Pole, or even Miss Meredith." 

"Just so," said Mr. Greene, with a ghastly 
smile, and muttering to himself, ^^ Confound his 
impudence!" 

" It is 90 important that, on coming to man's 
estate, we should entertain some viituous attach- . 
ment" 

" You married your first love, then, Mr. Free- 
man ?" 

" Hush !" whispered the rector, hastily, for his 
wife was within three yards of him, and his com- 
panion had purposely raised his voice. "This 
is certainly," thought he, ^^the most foi'ward 
young man I ever met with." 

Then Mrs. Freeman, having pumped Richard 
as dry as she could, took her other guest in hand, 
and proceeded to sink her artesian-well in him, 

" You found Masham veiy gay, no doubt, Mr. 
Greene ; I fear you will find you have exchanged 
quarters for the worse in that respect." 

"Not at all," answered he, politely; and, in- 
deed, he had already found a good deal of hu- 
morous amusement at Dumton. 

"Charming old gentleman^ Mr. PoW wid^ 
Rhe» " Vi \l n^wol \. lot \C\& ojo^sst ^wwebr««w. '^^ 
\ is \eT7 """^^^ XXiOw^X ^VvBL ^'Jk^VOkA ^vss&\- 
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''That doesn't prevent his thinking of himself 
a good deal," ohserred Mr. Greene. 

'' That is true ; yet we must consider his po- 
sition : it is nniqne. There will be nobody ex- 
actly to fill his place when he is gone.*' 

''No one person coold do it," assented her 
companion, dryly. 

Mrs. Freeman did not understand this. 

"And Mr. Henry Pole is charming, too, in his 
way," she went on; "there is snch an air -of 
distinction about him.** 

" He smells very distinctly of the stable," said 
Mr. Greene, acidly. He liked few of the men at 
Masham, and the young sqnire least of all. 

" That is trae, again ; horses have been the 
ruin of that &mily. Horses and dogs and — so 
on. One forgives, however, a man in Mr. Pole's 
position for being horsey. It is in a woman that 
one particularly dislikes sach tastes. Is it true 
that Miss Meredith rides to hounds ?" 

** She rides after them, I believe." 

" So I have heard. Now, how sad that is ! 
How dear Margaret Pole could have chosen such 
a young woman for her friend I can't imagine. 
Now, my dear girls — I have lost one of them 
by death and one by marriage — " 

"There is always danger in leaving home," 
interpolated Mr. Greene, in much embarrassment. 

"Home? How do you mekn? As to dear 
Dorothy, she never left me, and was wooed and 
won beneath her father's roof — Well, Rich- 
ard, if you must go, you must. But I hope you 
will bring your friend : he belongs to the Greenes, 
of Leicestershire, I conclude — " 

Mr. Greene nodded: his father had been a 
dry-salter on Tower Hill ; but he was not going 
to be let in "for another moment's conversation 
with that woman, "as he subsequently expressed 
himself. 

" I say, you must bring your friend to see us 
again, Richard," continued Mr. l^reeman, "and 
I hope, some day, to partake with us of a family 
dinner." 

As soon as they had got out of the house, 
Richard asked his friend what he thought of his 
new acquaintances. 

" Oh, the man is terrible, though very funny ; 
but the woman — I suppose it's her mustache " 
(Mrs. Freeman wore li little one), "I couldn't 
understand half she said. I am certain I made 
some terrible mistake about what she told me of 
her daughters." 

" She said she had ' lost one by death and one 
by marriage,' didn't she?" said Dick^ "She 
tells everybody that." 

"That was it, by Jove !" returned Mr. Greene, 
slapping his slender thigh. '* I thought she said 
that she had lost one at Bath and one at Nor- 
wich." 

How those young gentlemen did roar together 
over that little mistake I 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A FTJTURB FATH£B*IN-LAW. 

As dirt has been described (by a competent 

authority) to be matter in the wrong place, so 

good-for-nothing people would often be of some 

atilitjr if they were placed in di^rent positrons, 

and vice vers4. If Peter the Great, for example, I 



instead of being the Czar of Russia, had happen- 
ed to be a coal-heaver, he would certainly have 
passed most of his days in prison, and probably 
ended them on the gibbet. His self-will and 
brutality would not have been pardoned to him, 
and there would have been no opportunity for 
the display of his abilities. Similarly, to com- 
pare small things with great, Mr. George Parkes, 
of Dumton Regis, about whom history (save this 
humble record) is silent, and whose name had 
never appeared in print except in respect of pet- 
ty sessions in connection with offenses against 
the game-laws, might have been a great man 
had he been bom in the purple. He had an iron 
will, and was utterly without scruples. He had 
the courage of a lion, and the cunning of a fox. 
He was faithful to his friends (before he lost 
them) to an extraordinary degree; for though he 
loved himself beyond anything and eveiybody, 
he would never "round" on them, and escape 
out of a difficulty at their expense. If instead, 
therefore, through circumstances over which he 
had no control — one of which was his temper— 
of finding his hand against every man's and ev- 
ery man's hand against his, he had found men's 
hands at his autocratic disposal, he would have 
probably cut a remarkable, though never a re- 
spectable, figure in the world. It would have 
been rank bhuphemy to have said so in Suffolk, 
where they were held in very different estima- 
tion ; but the fact was, Walter Pole and George 
Parkes were cast by nature in very similar 
moulds, and of the two the game- keeper was 
the more estimable. He had much more ^'char- 
acter" thftn the squire of Masham, and very bad 
— to judge by common report — it was. 

Mr. Leoiiard Greene had heard so much about 
him, and all to his disadvantage, at the manor, 
and especially since Bichai'd's escapade, that he 
longed to make his acquaintance on his own ac- 
count; independently of the interest that attached 
to him through his (proposed) connection with 
his friend. Mr. Greene had a keen eve for char- 
acter ; and though himself of a gentle and even 
fastidious disposition, could tolerate a good de&l 
in his fellow-creatures, thanks to his ever-mas- 
tering sense of humor — ^that precious gift which 
makes even ruffians endurable to him who pos- 
sesses it, and the absence ofwhich in the gentler 
sex is the cause of no little of their unhappiness 
and discontent. 

** Talbot," said Mr. Greene, on the second day 
of his stay tit the Tower, " I should like to see 
Mr. PArfeee." 

^^ Do too mean ray father's game -keeper?" 
answered Richard, with a quick flush. " What 
is the use of it? There are no partridges yet, 
and, besides^ you never shoot." 

"Once I shot for nuts, at a stall in Bachelor's 
Acre,*** observed Greene, plaintively. * * Still, as 
you scomfhlty suggest, I am no sportsman ; hot 
that is no reason why I should not make the 
acquaintance of Mr. Parkes." 

"You are curious about him because he is 
Lucy's step-father," said Richard, gloomily. "If 
you are thinking of making fun of him, you'll 
find it rather a dangerous experiment." 

" Pun of him ! My dear Talbot, I am aston- 
ished at yon," returned his friend, with gravity. 
"I shall treat him, of course, with very particU* 

* "Where "WVu^iWit ¥«&« \3«»^ V) \^«\2«^^ 
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respect. That I am curious to see him is 

I enongh, and surely natural enough. I don't 
wish to allude to a subject which it is tacitly un- 
derstood is closed between us, but don't you see 
how utterly impossible you represent your posi- 
tion to be with respect to this girl, if you are 
ashamed of even exposing her relations to the 
haman eye? He is not a black man, is he? 
And even if he were, that wouldn't matter, as 
he is not to be a blood-relation." This style was 
so natural to his friend .that Richard was not 
annoyed at it, and he felt his argument to have 
some force. 

'*! am not ashamed of Lucy's father, of 
course," said he, "who, after all, is, as you say, 
only her step -father. We will call upon him 
after luncheon to-day, which is his dinner-hour." 

And accordingly they did so. They arrived 
at the spinney just as its inmates had concluded 
their mid-day meal. . Mrs. Parkes was clearing 
the table, and her lord imd master enjoying a 
glass of hot grog with his after-dinner pipe. 

'* Glad to see you, young gentlemen. Annie, 
put chairs," was his welcome, given mot without 
a touch of dignity. 

"This is my foster-mother, Greene," said 
Richard, introducing his friend to his hostess. 
" She does not object, you see, to tobacco." 

Mrs. Parkes, always neat and very comely, 
with a certain air, too, of refinement, which was 
partly, perhaps, submissiveness bom of ill-usage, 
set about making little preparations — t. e., more 
tumblers and hot water — for the comfort of her 
guests, with cheerful alacrity. Fortunately she 
did not understand the situation, as her more 
acute husband did at once, or she would have 
been nervous and " off her head." 

"Sit you there, sir; it's out of the draught," 
said she, gently; "and, Master Richard, this is 
your place, as you well know." 

"I ought to know, at all events, Mrs. Parkes ; 
I've been here often enough," said Richard, 
smiling, though ill at ease. "Your cottage has 
been a second home to me." 

"A very poor one," returned his hostess, de- 
preciatingly. "It must be very pleasant to have 
this yoqng gentleman with you at the Towers." 

It was curious that the poor people, even in- 
cluding the young squire's foster-mothei', always 
called the Tower "the Towers." 

" Yes ; it's rather dull there, unless one has a 
friend of one's own age for one's companion." 

** But you had a mounseer there the other 
day, had you not. Master Richard ?" inquired 
George. He made the remark in an indifferent 
tone, but he meant it to have its significance. 
Ever3'body at Domton who had ever heard of 
De Blaise believed him to be the squire's natural 
son; and Mr. Parkes intended to suggest that 
mesalliances, although, indeed, irregiUar ones, 
were not unknown in the Talbot family : he had 
the sagacity to perceive the force of a prece- 
dent. 

" Oh, the young Frenchman !" said Dick, not 
perceiving this stroke of policy, nor even under- 
standing that a reflection upon his father was 
intended. "He was with us but for a day or 
two; and I hope my friend will make a good 
long stay." 

"I never heard of the Frenchman," said 
Greene. "Who is he?" 

"A son of an old friend oi my father's," said 



Dick, with ^ ||nick flush ; for he was aware of 
the popular view of their relationship. 

Mrs. Parkes blushed also ; and her husband, 
who was looking straight at Mr. Greene, deliber- 
ately closed his left eye. He could not have 
expressed his meaning more clearly if he had 
exhibited the Talbot family tree, with all its 
branches. 

"Frenchmen are very clever fellows," ob- 
served Mr. Greene, with that prompt instinct to 
rescue the party from embarrassment which is, 
quite erroneously, supposed to be the peculiar 
property of the female sex. " I was reading in 
the paper yesterday a striking example of it. 
In Paris, it seems they take purses just as in 
England we catch -fish. The sportsman takes 
his seat in an omnibus, furnished with a line of 
thin but strong black silk, with a shot at the end 
of it. When a neighbor takes out his porte- 
monnaie, he throws his fly — thaj is, the shot — 
into it, unperceived, and when the victim puts it 
back into his pocket, it is to all intents and pur- 
poses in that of the sportsman. He has only to 
pull at the silk, and the shot acting as a hook, 
he lands it." 

" That's very neat," said Mr. Parkes, approv- 
ingly ; " but, lor bless yer, we're just as crafty in 
London. I once — ^that is, a friend of mine did 
— ^got an Isle of Skye doag quite as cleverly. 
We had been after that doag — I tell the story as 
he used to tell it — for weeks, but its missis knew 
its valley, and kep her eye on it. At last he 
worked the oracle. Her husband got the office 
— found out where it was, I mean — and come 
down to our place in the borough. He was a 
sporting sort of fellow, and tix>k a common-sense 
view of the matter. * You've got the doag, I 
know,' says he, ^ and you want five pounds for 
it: very well, here's the money, and mum's the 
word. But I just want to know, for my own 
satisfaction, how the deuce you got that doag. 
My wife, she will take her oath there was not a 
man in sight when she lost it, and she had seen , 
the doag at her heels but a few seconds be- 
fore. Come, if you'll tell me, I'll stand glasses 
round.' 

"* Well,* says my friend, *as you're of the 
right sort, and also since one never plays the 
same game twice (at least with the same party), 
I'll tell you. Your missis says as there was no 
man in sight when her dog was picked up ; but 
was there no woman f 

" ' Not a soul, except a milk- woman,' says the 
gentleman, ' and she didn't see nobody take the 
dog neither.' 

" Well, I dare say she didn't. That milk- 
woman was my gal, you see ; and she had the dog 
herself at that moment in an empty milk-pail. 
Which was just the way how it was done." 

The young gentlemen were delighted with this 
narrative, which Mrs. Parkes was far from being. 
Some wives always fail to appreciate their hus- 
bands' anecdotes, no matter how humorous they 
may be. This arises sometimes, no doubt, from 
their having heard them once or twice before ; 
but in this case there seemed a deeper reason. 

"Don't tell such shocking stories, George!" 
exclaimed she, reprovingly. "You will almost 
make the gentlemen think that you thought it 
right to steal the dog." 

"My dear isv^dwev" ^\\ '^^x.^x^assw^^''''^ 
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acquaintance ought to have beep fewarded by 
fifty dogs." 

** It was certainly very clever," said Dick, re- 
luctantly. 

This stimulus of praise, assisted by that of a 
second glass of gin-and-water, was not without 
its effect on Mr. Parkes. To steal a dog was 
with him no greater offense than to kill a flea ; 
indeed, he would not hare stooped to the lat- 
ter crime, for fieas were both familiar to him 
and welcome; they never troubled him., Having 
found an appreciative audience, he could not re- 
sist the opportunity of display — a common weak- 
ness, but one which it is often injudicious to in- 
dulge. 

** Clever!" said he, contemptuously; "oh, 
that's nothing to some of the little games I could 
tell you about!" 

** Oh, do tell us !" exclaimed Mr. Greene ; ** I 
love games— especially of skill." 

*^ Well, there was another London friend of 
mine — leastways, an acquaintance — who, be- 
tween vou and me, would sometimes crack a 
crib." ' 

" Crack a whatf" inquired Richard, with irri- 
tation, for he had a presentiment that Mr. Parkes 
had much better hold his tongue. 

*^ Oh, I understand," said Greene. ** He had 
a weakness for entering houses that were not his 
own, and snapping up any unconsidered trifles." 

"Just so," said George, with an approving 
nod; "you know a thing or twO, I see. He 
was a house-breaker." 

**Oh, George," cried Mrs. Parkes, "how can 
you ?" 

" Nay, how could he f Mr. Greene here has 
told us about the omnibus trick as was played 
by a friend of his — " 

" Quite so," put in that young gentleman, airi- 
ly ; " this happened in a higher walk of business, 
that's all." 

" Well, it was a more dangerous walk, at all 
events, " resumed the narrator. " He had to look 
where he was going, I can tell you, before he 
took a single step. Well, there was one house 
in the suburbs as he was very sweet upon ; only 
they kept a doag. Not a Isle of Skye one like 
the other, but a tarrier — ^the very wust sort o* 
doag as could be kep for my friend's purposes, 
and a deal of trouble he had before he could give 
' him toko." 

"Send him to sleep, I suppose?" conjectured 
Mr. Greene. 

"Ay, for a good long sleep," continued the 
other, grimly, " and nobody knew on it. Then 
my friend he got into the bouse all right, but a 
little too early ; the tenant kep very late hours, 
and matters went so unfortinate that hanged if 
he wasn't drove to hide under the man's bed !" 

"What! with the man in it?" inquired Mr. 
Greene, with intense interest. 

*^ Well, not at first ; but he came to his room, 
and undressed, and went to bed, and there was 
my poor friend underneath it." 

"That must have been a very embarrassing 
position," observed Mr. Greene, with sympathy. 

"lie was in a blessed state, sir, I do assure 
you. However, he lays still, and when the man 
began to snore he creeps out. Somehow or oth- 
er^ however, he made a noise, and the other 
awoke, *Gip, Gip, *8aya he, thinking it was the 
doaff, 'where are you, old doag?' He put out his 



hand in the dark to feel for him, and what dVe 
think my friend did ? Well, he licked his hand, ' 
and the man thought it was the doag, and went 
to sleep again. Now, that's what I call a clever 
trick, and equal to any Frenchman's." 

" It was simply charming !" exclaimed Mr. 
Greene, with rapture. "I should have liked to 
have known your friend." 

"Well, you may, perhaps, some day — who 
knows ?" said Mr. Parkes, with a grim chuckle. 
" It was certainly a rummy go, that was." 

The entertainment of one's friends would be 
an easier task than it is if they were guaranteed 
to have the same tastes, moral and intellectual, 
as ourselves ; but, as matters stand, such is the 
fastidiousness of some folks that what is a very 
good story indeed in a host's opinion, is some- 
times in that of his guests a downright bad one. 
It was the misfortune, for example, of Mr. George 
Parkes to regard all forms of robbery with too 
charitable an eye, and to see humor in eveiy- 
thing, not excepting burglary with violence. 

His present audience might have been con- 
sidered a sufe one, since it consisted of the wife 
of his bosom (well accustomed by this time to 
moi'al shocks) ; his would-be step-son, who might 
naturally be expected to take things in good 
part ; and Mr. Leonard Greene, who had openly 
shown his appreciation. But, as a matter of 
fact, poor Mrs. Parkes was horror-struck ; she 
had never heard her husband talk with such au- 
dacious frankness, at least before his third tum- 
bler, and trembled for the effect upon his audi- 
ence; while Richard had listened to his vivid 
details with the same feelings with which a gun- 
powder manufacturer might regard a display of 
fireworks in his immediate neighborhood; his 
apprehensions were only partially subdued, even 
when it was all over, by his friend's expressions 
of satisfaction. 

"Curious fellow — old Parkes — is he not, 
Greene ?" had been Richard's tentative remark, 
as they walked home together from the spinney. 

* * Very curious, " answered Mr. Greene. " Tells 
stories capitally. One would a)most think he 
was relating them out of his personal experience." 

* * Ah, about the dog and the milk-pail ? Wc^, 
it's just possible it was so. Greorge was very 
wild and queer in his youth, I believe : but all 
that's over now; and though his circumstances 
are, as you see, very humble, there is nothing to 
be said against his respectability." 

"Poor, but honest, eh?" said Mr. Greene, 
dryly. "Well, you ought to know him better 
than I. Still, I think it was rather strong to tell 
us that story of Mrs. P. No. 1 in the presence 
of Mrs.' P. No. 2i It wouldn't be nice for her 
to hear that the previous possessor of her hus- 
band's affections used to prig Skye -terriers in 
her milk-pails." 

** Yes, but George exaggerates so ; and, then, 
one must make allowances for people's views. 
At Eton, for instance, one bags another fellow's 
tea and sugar, and thinks nothing of it. You 
told me yourself that even at your club you can 
never feel sure of your umbrolla ; and perhaps 
in the circle in which old George used to move, 
it was thought rather fun than otherwise to ^an- 
nex' dogs." 

" But, then, there was the other dog, "observed 
Greene, gravely. 

"You meaw aboxit 0\^ Aivw^we^ " %«i\<i Rich- 
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ard, tarning rery red. ' ' Oh that was, of course, 
a joke I Yon don't suppose that George was tell- 
ing that story, even if it ever happened, of him- 
aelf." 

*' If he wasn't, he ongbt not to be a game-keep- 
er," returned Mr. Greene, gravely ; "he ought 
to give his attention exclusively to writing fic- 
tion. If that was not a fragment of autobiogra- 
phy, 'call me horse:' and you know how little 
I think of the horse." 

''What ridiculous prejudice!" returned the 
other, with irritation. '* Why, supposing for a 
moment that the thing was auto — whatever you 
call it — do you suppose that the man would be 
such an idiot as to tell it to you f " 

'^ My dear boy, George Parkes is not an idiot 
— very far from it; but not only does he not 
entertain the same view of morality as other 
people, but he hardly knows what their view is. 
No doubt there was a little bravado — and more 
gin-and-water — in his frankness, but he had no 
idea that he was — My jingo " (here he burst 
into a fit of laughter), "think of his telling such 
a story as that to your father ! " 

"Well, he wouldn't do it, of course. I am, 
moreover, quite sure it was only his fun." 

" But if it wasn't his fun I If Mr. George 
Parkes has been at one time, as the police call it, 
' a thief, or a companion of thieves ' — ^what then ?" 

"That is what / say," answered Richard, ve- 
hemently — " what then ? A man may go to the 
dogs at one time, I suppose, and yet come back 
again." 

"No, Richard," «ftid the etlier, thoughtfully, 
"the dogs won't let him do that; they will be 
always at his heels, believe me — especially at this 
man's heels," added Mr. Greene, with an irresist- 
ible impulse, "because he's a game-keeper." 

Richard laughed aloud ; not so much because 
he was tickled by the joke, as to relieve himself 
from a sense of oppression — his friend's words 
had gone deeper than Gi'eene himself had im- 
agined, but half the force of them had been 
thrown away by his ill-timed pleasantry. 

"Oh, George is all right now, you 'may take 
your oath. Tommy," said Richard, lightly. " If 
it wasn't so, I should not be thinking of you- 
know-what so seriously. And, indeed, between 
ouraelves, Lucy is such a trump that in that case 
she would not be thinking of it either. She and 
I have had some talk about this very matter. 
She would think that her love would disgrace 
me, if— -if— her step-father should ' break out ' 
into his oM ways." 

"I like her for that," said Greene, simply ; 
but he added to himself, " I don't like her phrase 
of breaking out,' though; it is only used for 
drunkards and jail-birds." 

" Yes, and yon will like everything about her 
when you come to know her. And as for George, 
the old fellow is now as straight as a die." 



CHAPTER XXVL 

THE INWAAD STBUGOLB. 

It could not be said that Mr. Greene was " all 
things to all men "for the sake of any great end, 
*but so far as that apostolic gift itself was con- 
cerned, this young gentleman undoubtedly pos- 
sessed it An invincible tendency toward droll- 



ery would at times break out and imperil estab- 
lished relations, but, as a rule, he got on even 
with the gravest persons. With hypocrites he 
could no more mix than oil with water, and, in- 
deed, like chemicals which have no affinity, when 
they met one another, there was generally an ex- 
plosion ; but so long as a man was genuine, he 
was rarely offended with Leonard Greene. The 
worst of this was, that serious people would some- 
times entertain hopes of him when there was 
really no hope. 

The Rev. Giles Freeman was one of those who 
fell into this snare. That good man perceived 
that this young gentleman was given to lightness, 
and flattered himself that he could supply him 
with ballast ; and though Mr. Pole had warned 
him that the rector would *' talk a dog's tail off," 
Mr. Greene, like a lamb (albeit a very frolicsome 
one), submitted to the well-meant ministrations 
of the shepherd. Mr. Freeman had not forgot* 
■ten that young M. de Blaise had left Durnton 
as good (or bad) a Papist as be had come thei'e ; 
and if an opportunity lost can never bo recover- 
ed, it certainly makes one keep a sharp lookout 
next time. Mr. Greene had in controversy ex- 
pressed an admiration for Miss Talbot's charac- 
ter, founded, of course, on what he had heard of 
her from her nephew ; it had had no reference 
to her opinions— unless the phrase, "a regular 
trump," could be held so to apply — but any text 
suffices for a good preacher. 

"Miss Talbot is, as you imply, by nature a 
good woman — if any person can be called by nat- 
ure good," was the rector's reply, " but unhappi- 
ly she is in the Cimmerian darkness of spiritual 
error." 

" Nonsense !" said Mr. Greene. It was his 
way of expressing astonishment, and merely 
meant, "You don't say so?" but its efiisct upon 
strangers was sometimes unfavorable. It was so 
m this case. 

" You are speaking in jest, I trust, Mr. Greene. 
You cannot seriously believe these errors to be 
of no consequence."' It was only by being a pa- 
tient listener to the rector's eloquence for the 
next twenty minutes that Mr. Greene atoned for 
his imprudence, and felt that he had reached lev- 
el ground again. 

Then he began to make way in the other di- 
rection. 

"You were speaking of extreme unction, Mr. 
Freeman " (the rector had been speaking of ev- 
erything relating to the Romish faith), "which 
reminds me of an anecdote connected with that 
ceremony. It is not thonght right among the 
very High -church Catholics that any person 
having received that sacrament, on what, of 
course, is supposed to be his death-bed, should 
ever recover : the same sort of feeling, I suppose, 
that is entertained by doctors when they have 
given one over, with a religious objection add- 
ed — it is flying in the foce of the Church. 
When the luggage is labelled, it must go by the 
train, and should not be removed from the plat- 
form." 

The rector smiled. He was not averse to 
"ridicule when aAtyed on the side of truth." 

" Well, it so happened that several persons in 
the Sacred City were sacrilegious enough to re- 
cover after they had received this last attention, 
and scaxidaWifid xVv^ i»MEv^x\\s^ \sec«»%^w>2S^'^«^ 
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ty was therefore institated among 8ome young 
gentlemen of extreme ecclesiastical opinions to 
put a stop to this bad practice. They visited the 
sick — not quite in the usual sense, though it 
was for their good, but with the object of mak- 
ing sure of persons supposed to be in extremis. 
When the last consolations of the Church had 
been administered to any one, they polished him 
off." 

''This is worse than anything I could ever 
have imagined! "said the rector, with pleasura- 
ble excitement. 

''Fact, I assure yon. All went as merry as 
a funeral knell for some time, only it presently 
happened that one of this excellent body fell sick 
himself and was given over by the physicians. 
Then the priest came to administer the last rite ; 
and -while he was about it, the patient lifted np 
his eyes and saw a friend of his (whom he Imew 
had something in his pocket for him) looking 
on through a crack in the door." 

"Serve him right," said the rector, parenthet> 
ically. 

"No doubt," assented Mr. Greene; " but that 
was not the sick man's view of the matter. He 
whispered to the priest, VDon^t leave me, and 
send for a policeman.' His wishes were obey- 
ed, and he told everything. He blew on the so- 
ciety, and it burst up. It was allowed that its 
intentions were good, but that the carrying out 
of them led to inconvenience." 

"A most interesting and significant example 
of the evils of priestcraft, "said Mr. Freeman, 
gravely ; and he made a note of the anecdote, 
to be used for the edification of his congregation 
when the narrator should be far away. 

By this simple means Mr. Greene — who had 
an eye for such short cuts — found the shortest 
road to the good opinion of the rector ; and sim^ 
ilarly he succeeded more or less in ingratiating 
himself with the other good folks at Dumton, 
not excepting the squire himself. 

Singularly enough, this social success of his, 
though Richard, under any other circumstances, 
would have been proud of his friend's achieve- 
ments in that way, did not bring the two young 
gentlemen into more intimate relations. When 
one's school friend has come to one's house, and 
been introduced to one's people, and made a fa- 
vorable impression, the bonds of friendship are 
generally drawn tighter, and confidential rela- 
tions more clearly established. But Richard 
withheld his confidence as regarded matters re- 
lating to his " beloved object," and for this very 
reason, that Leonard Greene got on so well with 
the squire and the rest. He had, from the first, 
as we have seen, opposed himself to Richard's 
wishes, and the footing be had obtained in the 
family seemed to that young gentleman like an 
alliance with the enemy, to be used perhaps to 
his own detriment. Thus, much of the useful- 
ness which had been expected from his stay at 
the Tower was denied to Mr. Greene ; while his' 
arguments, now that Richard held him as an ir- 
reconcilable, probably did that young gentleman 
more harm than good. But, on the other band, 
his presence at Dumton wasitf incalculable ser- 
vice in diverting the young squire's attention, and 
preventing him from brooding over that hope 
deferred which makes the heart sick -^ and es- 
pecialljr lovesick. What he would have done, 
eren aa matters were, had not Lucy herself en- 



joined him to patience, it is hard to say ; for he 
had not a soul to confide in concerning the sub- 
ject which chiefly occupied his thoughts — a very 
dangerous condition of affairs for any lad when 
that subject is a young woman. 

He had carried out his intentions of writing to 
Lucy ; and a portion of the contents of the letter, 
especially the phrase, "I am always yours, and 
shall remain so forever" — which had perhaps 
been framed for that purpose, just as a dexterous 
(and iavorable) critic will insert a few passages 
for newspaper quotation — had been shown to Miss 
Talbot ; and she had replied, as agreed upon, by 
proxy. 

"Mr DBAfi RiGHABD, — ^I havc seen a part of 
your letter to Lucy. She bids me to thank yoa 
for it, and to say that she reciprocates your re- 
gard. At the same time, she sees the justice of 
giving you a fair and clear opportunity of know- 
ing your own mind in so important a matter. I 
think of her so highly, that if she could measure 
the extent of the misfortune which would befall 
you in case your wishes were accomplished, I 
feel sure she would give you up. Your heart, 
too, Richard, is so sound, that if you would con* 
suit it on this question, soberly, and without pas- 
sion, I am confident that you would not oppose 
yourself to your father's authority, and to the ad- 
vice of all who love you, among whom, be sure, is 
your affectionate aunt, Edith Talboi. 

" P.S. — Do not suppose I do not see much to 
admire in your fidelity ; but, alas ! I can only 
say of it that it is worthy of a better cause." 

This letter Richard generously placed in the 
rector's hands, because he knew that he would 
show it to the squire, and naturally concluded 
that it would cause him to regard Edith with 
kindlier eyes. Perhaps, too, though so opposed to 
his own views, he thought it would at least place 
Lucy's character in a good light, whUe at the 
same time it treated his passion with a serious- 
ness which his father had all along denied to it. 
As it happened, it had not any of the desired ef- 
fects. 

" Edith is parleying with him, Freeman," said 
the squire, angrily, when be read this epistle. 
"She should have told him that he was mad 
and wicked. The idea of the woman's saying 
that she admired his fidelity I — admired his fid- 
dlesticks 1" 

"My dear Talbot, that is just because she is 
a woman. For my part, I think the letter does 
her great credit. Her opinions are, of course, 
abominable, but she wishes well to you and yours, 
and will do all in her power to help you." 

The squire uttered an ejaculation of contempt, 
but, nevertbdess, the rector fancie<l he bad been 
moved. If he had seen him during the next 
half-hour, as he paced the room alone with his 
own thoughts, that suspicion would have been 
more than corroborated. He had retained the 
letter, and was holding it in his hand. ' ' The ad- 
vice of all who love yon, among whom, be sure, 
am I, " he kept repeating to himself. " Well, per- 
haps she does love him ; what then ? She loves 
others better, and at least regards their interests 
with greater solicitude. And in this particular 
case she may be honest — honest ;" here he stop-' 
ped, as though the word had suggested another 
train of tVioug^t. '*" X^a,! 'WftaVQwoaX \ I. did not 
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merelj do it for the best ; I did not do what I 
thoaght eyil that good might come of it. I did 
right for right's sake. It was mine by righls, 
and this woman is a Jesuit, or, if not, she is in 
the hands of Jesuits, from whom may Heaven 
defend ns !" 

He spoke with earnest gravity, without a touch 
of passion, though it was phiin his very soul was 
stirred within him. 

Most great thinkers — those their opponents 
coll freethinkers^ — iire almost always men who 
from an early age have thought for themselves. 

** They fought their doubt and gathered strength ; 
They would not make their jadgmenta blind; 
They faced the spectres of the mind. 
And laid them ;" 

or very nearly laid them (they scarcely do so 
quite). And similarly our great believers are 
those who have applied their minds from an early 
age to spiritual matters, and strengthened their 
faith by study. Our bigots, on the other hand, 
have usually done their thinking (what little 
there has been of it) late in life. They have 
come suddenly upon something which seems to 
them a novelty, and even a peculiar revelation ; 
they are attracted to it by an irresistible force, 
ana its contrary has always the attraction of re- 
pulsion. The admirable witticism which defines 
dogmatism as grown-up puppyism is true to the 
core in politics ; and in theology the fact is some- 
what similar. Erancis Talbot had been no pup- 
py, bnt he had been an ignorant, dissolute, and 
thoughtless man until the sudden change had 
come upon him which had transformed him to — 
a bigot. From that moment, notwithstanding 
that much of good had thereby accmed to him, 
the springs of right and justice had been stifled 
within him, bnt they were not extinct ; he felt 
them now rising with force and vigor, and the 
natural ties of blood were working with them ; 
the struggle between these allies and his second 
nature was more severe than it had ever been. 
It was his wont, on occasions of doubt and per- 
plexity—on much less important ones than the 
present — to appeal upon his knees to Heaven for 
guidance; but this he did not do now: he did 
. not dare to do it, nor did he venture to ask him- 
self why it was he did not dare. In the end, that 
second nature of his held its own ; the door in 
his heart that he had shut against his sister was 
not forced ; but lock and hinge had suffered in 
the assault, and were somewhat weakened, though 
it still showed its old grim front. The inward 
struggle, too, had cost the sqnire dear. As when 
two armies contend within some neutral district, 
the flocks and herds are slain, the crops destroyed, 
and nature's bounty for years to come is rendered 
profitless, so it was with Francis Talbot when the 
stronger of the two contending powers of his soul 
had won the day. Their batUe-field — himself — 
was left well-nigh desolate, and robbed of years 
of life. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

MB. FARKE8 BECOMES IMFATIENT. 

Iv the policy of Richard's friends with respect 
to his unfortunate attachment could not be said 
to be crowned with success, it had certainly been 
thus f&r successful, that no immediate danger 
vras to be apprehended; if there were no visible 
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signs of the young gentleman's recovery, th«^ 
were evidences, as time went on, that he had 
begun to think of other things than the beloved 
object. He was interested in the going to Cam- 
bridge in the October term, where he was to be 
at the same college as Leonard Greene. The 
latter young gentleman having consented to re- 
main at the Tower,' there was no disruption of 
continuity in their relations with one another, 
and the university and its ways became a topic 
of interest between them that never palled. 

''When he once gets there," said Greene to 
the rector, confidently, *'I believe he will forget 
all about the girL" 

''Especially. if he would only form a virtuous 
attachment," urged Mr. Freeman, reverting to 
his panacea. 

"I cannot undertake to provide him with 
Mat," answered the other, secretly convulsed 
with n^irth ; " but we will do the best we can for 
him. I should not recommend him to read too 
much. When fellows read, their attention is so 
easily diverted. They are naturally glad to let 
their book drop and think of anything else." 

"I hope that is not the usual experience," 
said the rector, dryly. 

"Well, one speaiks as one finds, yon know. 
In Talbot's case, I think a daily plunge in the 
quiet pool — ^it's only a shilling pool — would be 
more beneficial." 

"Let him bathe, by all means," answered the 
rector, innocently; "whether he pays a shilling 
or a guinea is of no sort of consequence." 

' ' Just so," assented the other, stolidly. ' ' This 
man, who does not even know what 'pool' is, 
will some day be my death," he added to him- 
self. " I shall burst, and nobody will ever know 
that I have perished for my friend." 

The aims of these two young gentlemen as to 
their educational course were identical, which 
was of itself a bond between them. They had 
neither of them the most distant intention of 
' ' reading, " in the university sense. They meant 
to get their degrees, of course— Mr. Greene's guar* 
dian, indeed, had stipulated for that when he 
placed hiin at college — but their primary object 
was to enjoy themselves. Richard, of course, had 
his Lucy to think about; but the prospect of 
unlimited boating, and billiards, and going out 
with the drag (" You can do that if you're fool 
enough, "said Mr. Greene), began to have consid- 
erable attractions for him. 

Without directly expressing any opinion upon 
the matter — once only, indeed, after that first 
time, did he open his lips even to the rector upon 
the subject of Lucy Lindon — the squire was un- 
derstood to be well satisfied with the state of 
affairs. . His health, it was now become obvious 
to all eyes, was very far from what it should be, 
and to Richard formed some excuse for his con- 
tinned reticence and sombre manner. When the 
time came for the lads to go to college, he ex- 
hibited an unwonted feeling on parting with his 
son. 

" You will be a good man : you will do noth- 
ing, I feel sure, to disgrace yourself — nor your 
father. God bless you, dear boy !" were his last 
words. 

Richard understood their significance well 
enough ; but though he felt them to be an in- 
fringeme^^ ^^ ^^ Vcwi,^ ^j^gt^RA. ^Kys^^^^V^ ^^-wQX 
\ object to XYiWDL. \>^ixjjQ\l<a»\M^Sa.^'s^^^^^ 
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and hollow eyes had their effect upon him, and 
also the knowledge that his maintenance at col- 
lege had been provided for with almost imprudent 
liberality. There had been some discussion on 
this matter between the rector and the squire, 
, the former suggesting that too great a command 
of funds might be a temptation to the lad to fol- 
low his own bent as regarded Lucy; but the 
other had rejected that idea with scorn. 

**My boy may be headstrong, and very fool- 
ish, but he is a gentleman ; he will never make 
use of his fathers generosi^ to defy his father's 
wishes." 

And Mr. Greene, who was also consulted, 
concurred. 

** There is no baseness about your boy, sir," 
said he to the squire, simply. 

Nor was there any, in spite of those little 
affairs in connection with the head- master of 
Eton, and the pawnbroker in Windsor. 

All Hichard's friends, in fact, were in good 
hope of him, save one. Mr. George Farkes was 
very far from pleased that Richard had proved so 
tractable, and had even ventured to express his 
disappointment to the young gentleman himself. 

*' I did think. Master Richard, as you had had 
more pluck in yon than to be talked over by a 
parcel of parsons and people who only want our 
Lucy to slip through your fingers. And it's 
likely enough she will slip through, if you go 
shilly-shallying after her like this. It ain't the 
sort of way a girl likes to be treated," said he, 
with an air of experience that was doubtless not 
unwan*anted by facts. 

"Well, what would you have me do?" Rich- 
ard had answered, with irritation. He knew that 
the man had private ends to 8er\'e in whatever 
advice he had to offer : but, strange to say, in 
George's presence he always felt himself, as it 
were, nearer to Lucy, and more inclined to re- 
gard his project as practicable. The "parsons 
and people " were not without their suspicion of 
this ; but to dismiss George from Durnton was 
considered dangerous, as likely to precipitate 
matters. 

** What would I have yedof Why, act like 
a man," he replied ; " not like a child as is afraid 
of the birch. If I'd been in your place, she 
should ha' been Mrs. Richard Talbot afore this." 

** Yes, but you are not in my place," answered 
Richard, striking the hedge-row with his stick 
(they were talking together in the little lane that 
led down to the spinney cottage and nowhere 
else, which made it well adapted for private con- 
versation); "that is just the point which you 
lose sight of. There are considerations in my 
case which you don't understand, but which 
must needs have their weight with me." 

"That is very fine ; but I don't think it is your 
own notion. Master Richard," obser^'ed Mr. 
Parkes, dryly. " You allow things of that sort 
to be put into your mouth, though when there is 
a sweet, pretty cheny bobbing against your very 
lips, you haven't the courage to swallow it. The 
matter is your affair, not mine ; but I should like 
to have seen you happy with the girl of your 
choice, and now I perceive that will never be." 

"Ah, like the rest, then — notwithstanding yon 

pretend to believe I love her — ^you think I shall 

forget Lucy when I get to college. I am told I 

^ave only got to look about me to see scores of 

prettjr gills MB nice as she, " 



"No, I don't think you'll forget her. Master 
Richard," answered the other, quietly; "and I 
am quite sure yon will find no one at college, 
or anywhere else, to hold a candle to her as to 
beauty and that ; bnt I do think there is great 
danger of her foi^tting you. A woman's a 
woman, even though she may be the best of her 
sex ; and the suitor at her side has always a pull 
over the lover at a distance, especially if he don't 
even write to her. It is true that your separation 
is Lucy's own arrangement ; but then there are 
some things in which a girl likes a man to show 
a spirit even in opposition to her wishes : a pret- 
ty girl says, * Don't, 'when she wants you most 
to kiss her. And so, in spite of her prudence, I 
am afraid Lucy is growing a little impatient." 

" How do you know ?" inquired Richard, 
sharply. 

" Well, that's neither here nor there : perhaps 
I don't know, but have only my suspicions. But 
what I do know is that she could already take 
her pick of half a dozen young fellows — ay, and 
young gentlemen, too — for half London is wild 
about her beauty. And though she- don't en- 
courage 'em — not a bit of it — ^yet — " 

" Well, what ?" struck in the lad, impatiently. 

"Well, all I means to say is that if I intended 
to make that girl my wife, Master Richard, I 
should look sharp about it." 

No more definite statement than this could be 
extracted from Mr. George Parkes : his warning 
remained dark as a sibyl's ; but it had at least 
part of its intended effect, inasmuch as it made 
Richard exceedingly uncomfortable, and gi*eatl7 
dashed the pleasure with which he looked forward 
to his college life. 

Strongly as Mr. Parkes had stated his views 
upon this affair, and often as he repeated them 
during the next three months, he was neither 
so vehement nor so importunate in the matter 
as he would have been had he only dared. He 
liked Richard as well, perhaps, as any other per- 
son besides himself; but then his self-love, like 
Eclipse in the race, was first, and the rest no- 
where ; the other likings were distanced — out of 
sight. Or if such an image, though classical, 
may offend the stitdtlaced, let us take a math- 
ematical one. His self-love was integer one— 
distinctly No. 1 — and all his other loves and lik- 
ings in the tenth place, or worse, among the dec- 
imals. 

One of the many characteristics that would 
have fitted the man to take a lead in the world, 
had nature but given him a good start, was his 
inordinate selfishness, to which all other things 
and persons were subordinate in his own mind — 
only unhappily they could not always be made so 
with the strong hand ; his sovereign will lacked 
subjects, and, therefore, was compelled to dissem- 
ble. Mr. Parkes had certain private reasons — 
pressing ones — besides those which were obvious 
to all acquainted with the case, why the two 
young people in whom he took such a fatherly 
interest should be irrevocably united to one anoth- 
er, and the young squire's lukewaimness or pu- 
sillanimity disgusted him. He was secretly full 
of contempt of him ; for, putting himself in his 
place, he felt that he would have acted so very 
differently, and with complete success, so far as 
the present gratification was concerned, beyond 
which he never looked. This contempt, how- 
ever, he dated nol dv^do^^ \o >Jci^ Ooi^'t^\. qC U v 
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but had to confine himself to expressing it to his 
wife, which was some comfort, because he knew 
it distressed her. 

"This white-livered foster-son of yours," he 
would observe, between the whiffs of his pipe, 

** has not the pluck of a ," mentioning a 

diminutive insect seldom seen and as seldom 
spoken of in polite circles. *'He has no more 
backbone in him than a jelly-fish." 

** He has been always very kind to me," the 
poor woman would plaintively reply. 

"Kind to you! Thei-e you are again with 
your infernal selfishness ! Who the deuce cares " 
(only he personified the evil principle of the 
schoolmen, and even mentioned the locality in 
which it is supposed to abide) — "who cares about 
his kindness ? The point is, why don't he mar- 
ry the girl ? Vm her natural guardian, and have 
the right to insist upon it. And why don't I ?" 

Poor Mrs.Parkes knew very well why he 
didn't — namely, that if he did, the whole afiiiir 
would be at once knocked on the head, instead 
of dying a natural death (as she felt sure it would 
do) ; bat, though weak in character, she was not 
so foolish as to express this opinion. Experi- 
ence had at least taught her reticence. 

" Well, George, you don't wish to be hard 
upon poor Master Richard, I'm sure, or make a 
breach between him and his father." 

"Yes, that's it; I'm too soft-hearted," said 
Mr. Parkes, with a reflective air. "Some men 
would have had his blood for not behaving hon- 
orable long ago." 

Mrs. Parkes shuddered, for her husband's face 
wore an expression so truculent that it was like 
an illustration to his words. 

" There's nothing for it, George, but patience," 
said she, soothingly. 

" Patience ! Yes, but perhaps there isn't time 
for patience!" exclaimed the game-keeper, pas- 
sionately. But the moment the words had pass- 
ed his lips, he repented of them. Whatever 
reasons he might have for hurrying matters on, 
he felt that he must not confide them to the wife 
of his bosom. " I mean, lass," he added, in gen- 
tler tones, " that the young squire's going to col- 
lege may be the ruin of the whole affair. . ' Out 
of sight, out of mind,' is a true proverb, and nev- 
er truer than in the case of a boy's love. Now, 
are you sure you have done your best with Lucy ?" 

"I have written everything you told me to 
write, George," answered she, humbly. 

"And did you say that you wrote it of your- 
self — that I did not dictate it to you with a 
horsewhip in my hand — eh ?" 

And his dark face fixed itself on hers with 
menacing significance. 

" Of course I said I wrote it of myself, George. 
If— if-^Lucy didn't believe it, that was not my 
fault." 

" Yes, it was. If she had not known you to 
be such a puling milk-and-water sort of nature, 
she would have believed it. There's some wom- 
en as I have known who, if they had been in 
TOur place, would have got this matter settled off- 
Land. But you — " 

Words sufficiently indicative of his supreme 
contempt for Mrs. Parkes's weakness of charac- 
ter here failed him,'and he relieved his feelings 
by spitting in the fire. 

"I don't know how that girl ever came to be 
if daaghter ofyour$, "he went on, in a low growl, 



almost as much canine as human; "Me's got 
enough spirit in her — had spirit — for a dozen 
women. Hang it, if I don't sometimes think 
you must have played Willie Lindon false, and 
that Lucy never could have been his bairn ; for 
he was a soft, foolish, feckless creature, just like 
yourself." 

"Willie was always very kind to me," answer- 
ed the poor woman, with a red spot on either 
cheek, which was the nearest approach she dared 
to make to the expression of indignation. At 
the same time two tears coursed slowly down her 
pale cheeks. 

Mr. Parkes watched them with contemptuous 
interest, as he would have looked on a race be- 
tween two "screws" which it was not worth his 
while to bet about. 

"Ah! everybody was kind to yon, of course, 
except your present husband. I wish Lindon 
had been a little kinder, and stopped on in the 
world." 

With which benevolent aspiration he rose 
from his seat, and, taking up his gun, went about 
his professional duties. 

Even thera, however, he could not forget the 
subject of his trouble. 

"As for Lucy," he muttered, as he strode 
along, "I could shoot the girl as soon as look 
at her ; indeed sooner, for I hate the sight of 
her disdainful face. What a chance that girl 
has had of benefiting herself and her family ! 
Strike me blind, if I can tell what she means by 
such mad folly ! Hei-e's the young squire ready 
to jump into her aims, and she says, *No; let 
him stop a bit, and see whether he doesn't like 
somebody else better.' / run risk enough. Heav- 
en knows, but, then, I'm obliged to do it ; but 
she is running hers without any reason for it, 
when there is every reason that tongue can frame 
why she shouldn't run it. And yet there was a 
time when she was wiser. She listened to me 
eagerly enough, I could see, though she strove 
to hide it, when I told her how the banns mat- 
ter could be managed. Yet, though she has 
snared her game, she won't so much as stoop to 
pick it up and put it in her bag. And now it's 
ten to one that the string won't hold, at all events 
not long enough for my pui*pose. Gar ! I could 
wring her neck like a partridge's, and like the 
job!" 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

ON THE "screen." 

I HAVE heard from the lips of a sporting phi- 
losopher the pursuit of pleasure compared with 
that of the fox, to join in which we trot along in 
high spirits, and take part in the run with great 
delight ; but afterward, when the fox has been 
killed a great way fnym home, we ride back 
through the gathering dusk wearily and drearily 
enough. But the road to cover is very pleasant 
(in some cases even better than the rest of the 
proceedings, for the day may be a " blank " one), 
and especially to those who are well mounted 
and have nothing but their sport to think 
about, as was Richard Talbot's case. To one 
in his position the university affords almost un- 
alloved delight, the inconveuleucos <il " <iJ\w^" 
.and "\ftcl\xx«a'' \»vr\^ ^c* wsssS^ >i^^x. '^'^^ «^ 
\ hardly vf o^tlti m^u\:\o\»xi^\ ^ ^^«^ ^^^ "vcv^^^^ 
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to him, all hands stretched forth in welcome; 
and if dull care is really behind the horseman, 
it is out of sight, and in that glorious noonday 
throws no shadow before him. Richard felt the 
poetry of existence without knowing it, and took 
the goods wherewith the gods provided him with- 
out any sense of obligation. 

His undergraduate life did not run on the 
same broad gauge as that of his friend, who had 
a taste for light literature, and belonged to what 
has been irreverently termed the ** gin -punch 
and Shelley " set ; but they often met, and when 
they did not, so great were the attractions of the 
place for both that they did not gi'eatly miss one 
another. They had a common junction, how- 
ever, in the amateur actors' society, to which 
TflJbot had been introduced by Gi'eene, who was 
one of its leading members. He had an idea 
that he had the *' dramatic faculty," and had 
offered the society more than one piece of his 
own composition — which they had declined to 
act. On the occasion of these rejections he was 
very unhappy for the day, though on the mor- 
row he forgot all about it. Richard, who expe- 
rienced no rejections, was always in high spirits. 
It must be confessed that he thought less and 
less of his Lucy daily ; and so far the chief ob- 
ject which his friends had had in view in send- 
ing, him to Cambridge was attained. If that 
first term of his had been a long one, their suc- 
cess might perhaps have been complete ; or i( 
even at its conclusion, they had sent him to 
** Paris, Vienna, or Munich," he might have re- 
turned quite heart-whole. But when Alma Ma- 
ter released him fi-om his arduous studies, and 
he came back to Dumton Regis for the Christ- 
mas vacation, and without his friend, then, as 
might have been expected, he at once experi- 
enced a relapse. If home had been dull before, 
it was far duller now by contrast with the ex- 
citements of college ; while the chief recreation 
within his reach was that of shooting, of which 
he partook, of course, in company with Mr. 
George Parkes, game-keeper. Strangely enough, 
however, he had now become reticent on the 
subject of Lucy, and Richard was the first to 
speak about her. 

''Have you heard," inquired he, as they were 
standing together at the corner of a wood on 
their first day with the pheasants — "have you 
heard any news, George, from Ford's Alley 
lately?" ^ ' ""^ ' 

''Yes, IVe heard a many things; but I don't 
mean to talk about 'em. It seems, Master Rich- 
ard, that yon and I have agreed to differ upon 
that subject altogether, and therefore I think 
we'd better let it alone." 

And, with a grunt, the game -keeper slowly 
moved away, like a man who bears a grievance. 
Nevertheless, at various times he allowed hints 
to escape him which were as fuel to the young 
gentleman's amorous flame. Lucy, it appeared, 
was more beautiful than ever, and, though she 
sung divinely, was sought after for her beauty 
quite as much as her vocal gifts. She was true 
as steel, no doubt, but girls were but girls, and 
were liable to have their heads turned by flattery 
and incense. In a couple of months or so, it 
was true, some communication might be allowed 
l>ettreen bet and her lover; but four months had 
alreadjr elapsed, and so prolonged a silence was 
— -v// tlie midst, too, of so much temptation— a \ 



great trial to a girl's fidelity. Moreover, even 
when the six months were over, there was no 
guarantee of any sort that she would be allowed 
to meet him ; in fiict, it was certain that new 
obstacles would be interposed. Mr. Parkes, for 
his part, had no patience to speak of it, though 
Master Richard seemed fortunately endowed 
with a superabundance of that virtue. When 
he, Mr. Parkes, was a young fellow, he had 
some spirit in him — But there, he had said his 
say long ago, and there was no use in chatter. 

It was very creditable to Mr. Parkes's self- 
control that he discussed the matter in this dip- 
lomatic and cynical style ; for the reasons, al- 
ready hinted at, that had been so pressing upon 
him with respect to the union of the young couple 
were becoming more importunate than ever. 

It was arranged between the game-keeper and 
the young squire that on the first favorable night 
they should have "a shot at the^ucks,"^as the 
former expressed it, or, in other words, shoot 
wild-fowl on the Dom. The opportunity soon 
afterward arrived, on an evening which promised 
a clear moonlight with a gentle breeze, and at 
the appointed hour Richard set out for the little 
quay, where he was to meet Mr. Parkes with his 
punt. The time had been fixed by the latter, as 
being propitious for the purpose — when the birds 
should be, as he termed it, " on their last legs ;" 
that is, when the incoming tide should be flowing 
over the ooze, except here and there, where, on 
spots a little elevated, the birds were delaying till 
the water should compel them to take wing ; and 
Richard, as usual when pleasure was in prospect, 
was before his time. 

Nevertheless, no one was stirring in the village 
as he came through it at the double, and well 
wrapped up, for the wind was high and very 
cold ; nor on the little jetty was any one to be 
seen except the man who was expecting him. 

" I am glad you are early. Master Richard," 
said George, with whom the force of habit was 
so strong that he still addressed his companion 
by that boyish title, though he had so strong an 
interest in persuading him that he was of mature 
years. " It is a bitter night, and one might just 
as well have something to keep the cold out be- 
fore we start." 

He led the way to a small shed which stood 
at .the end of the jetty, and which afforded at 
least shelter from the wind, which was driving 
toward the sea, and pulled out a case-bottle from 
his top-coat. '* There, take a nip of that." 

Richard did so, nothing loath ; for, in spite of 
the pace at which he had come, his teeth chat- 
tered like castanets. 

" That's good brandy," said he; " where did 
you get it?" 

"Ask no questions, and youll hear no lies, 
Master Richard," answered the other, grimly. 
" One should never look a gift cask in the bung- 
hole. Take one more drop — just one. Now, 
listen to me : I've got something to tell you." 

"About Lucy?" said Richard, quickly. 

"Yes, about Lucy. She's sick and tired of 
waiting for you, and she's written to say so." 

" Who to ?" cried Richard, regardless of gram- 
mar. 

"ToyoM." 

"To me? I don't believe it — that is, where 
isihelelletr 
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seeing's believing, for here it is. And yet it 
ain't a letter, neither ; it's just a scrap— only a 
few words ; bat snch words ! And yet I don't 
know whether I ought to show them to yoa, for 
fear you should do something rash." 

'* No, no ; I won't do that. You are the last 
man to complain of my want of pradence." 

'* Yes, but this is so great a temptation. To 
think that — if yon cared to do it — you might 
see her this very night, clasp her in your arms, 
and not part from her until you were married — 
and then never part. I know that when I was a 
young fellow, had such a chance presented itself 
I should have jumped at it ; and I fear that even 
you, Master l^chard, though yon seem so cold- 
blooded—" 

** Let me see it," put ih Richard, huskily. 
"Let me see her letter;" and he held out his 
trembling hand. 

'* Well, I've got it somewheres about me, I 
know. Here, take the lantern — hold it steady 
or I shall never find it, for it is, as I told you, 
but a scrap." 

Here he began to fumble in his pockets, while 
Richard, watched him as a hungry dog watches 
his master suck a bone. 

The lantern was not of the kind commonly 
used by the game-keeper class, but a very neat 
"dark" oi^, and when the shield was slipped 
it threw a strong light upon any object ; but in 
poor Richard^} shaking hands the light wander- 
ed about like a will-o'-the-wisp, nor could he fix 
it upon the scrap of paper which Mr. Parkes now 
held before him. 

*^ Give me the lantern. Master Richard," said 
that gentleman, in a tone in which contempt and 
conventional respect w«re strangely mingled, 
"and I'll hold the paper for you." 

It was a picture worthy of a good draughts- 
man, to see the tall, hairy giant thu^^engaged, 
and peering above the lantern at his young friend 
with a fierce, anxious look ; while Richard, with 
pale face and eager eyes, perused the writing. 
It was Lucy's, without doubt ; but it consist^ 
only of a line or two, without address : 

"I shall be at Swanborough — at the Crown 
— to-morrow afternoon. Pray be there to meet 
me. Yours ever lovingly, Lucy Lindon. 

»* Monday." 

The boy's face flushed crimson. 

" She wrote on Monday," he said ; "then she 
is there now ?" 

The game-keeper nodded. ' ' Of course she is ; 
waiting for you." 

" But how did you come by this ? Why is it 
not addressed to me?" 

"Because of your ridiculous scruples — either 
hers or yours — ^about writing to one another. She 
promised not to write to you, did she not ? So 
she encloses this slip in a note to me. She says 
to me : 'I find I have oven'ated my strength ; I 
cannot live without dear Richard '>~or words to 
that effect. She wants you to join her at Swan- 
borough, and go to London. She has secured 
lodgings for you in the city, while she will re- 
main at Ford's Alley till the banns can be pub- 
lished ; and then yon will be married hard and 
fast. As for the money that will be necessary, 
I've got it in my pocket. Master Richard, and it 
is very much at your service. You can pay me 
any day." 



And he produced a canvas bag of considerable 
size, and chinked the gold within it. 

Richard took it mechanically ; thanks to the 
brandy and the excitement of his feelings, he 
scarcdy knew what he was about. 

" I shall start at once, "said he, quickly ; "yon 
must lend me your horse and trap." 

* * Not I," said Mr. Parkes, with decision. * * I 
have got myself to look to as well as you. Mas- 
ter Richard. You must start from your own 
stable upOHl^tiiis errand, and after our night's 
work is done. There must seem to be no col- 
lusion between us. That is why I have kept 
Lucy's noth till now ; I felt that you might do 
something rash, else. As long as you are in 
time for the night mail from Swanborough, it 
will be aH right. Lucy will go by that train." 

The game-keeper spoke with the quiet calm of 
a master of the situation. It would have been 
evident to any disinterested listener that the sug- 
gested plan had been fixed upon beforehand, and 
not without calculation. The deep but clear 
voice, the steady gaze that looked straight into 
Richard's eyes — ^not, indeed, with the frankness 
of truth, but with a hardihood that defied sus- 
picion — all spoke of premeditation. His com- 
panion, however, saw nothing of this. Trem- 
bling with passion and excitement, and flushed 
with the unaccustomed and potent liquor, he only 
beheld in Mr. Parkes a clear-sighted and saga- 
cious adviser, and felt the need of his assistance. 
He kept repeating to himself, " 'I shall be at 
Swanborough to-morrow ; pray be there to meet 
me,' " as though it were some magic charm, and 
indeed, in his case, it had all the reputed virtues 
of a love philter. 

The scrap of paper on which the words were 
written he had taken from the other's hand, 
though not altogether with his good -will, and 
placed in his breast-pocket, next his heart. He 
had no more chance of resisting this man's will 
than clay would have in a contention with iron ; 
but he was not conscious that he was obeying his 
wiU. 

" Come, Master ^chard, we are losing time ; 
let's get into the punt ; and don't yon meddle 
with the guns till the time comes, for this chill 
breeze makes the hand shake." These weapons 
were in the bottom of the boat, which was a flat- 
bottomed one, but by no means large. When 
Richard took his seat in it, and his companion 
ti^e oars, the latter almost touched him with his 
hands when he came forward for the stroke. In 
spite, therefore, of the forcd of the wind, they 
could converse together without raising their 
voices so as to alarm their game. The ripple of 
the waves darkened the dull stream, and the oozes 
on both sides looked almost inky black ; but the 
shallows shone in the moonlight with a silvery 
brightness, and on that " white water," as it is 
termed, the birds would presently stand out in 
strong relief. 

"Have your eyes about yon. Master Richard ; 
yon are not keeping a good lookout." 

" I am not thinking of the birds, George. I 
care nothing about shooting to-night." 

"Ah, but yon should. Life is short, and ev- 
ery moment of it should be enjoyed when we can. 
Besides, it will make the time pass quickly that 
must elapse before yon see your Lucy. You must 
be with me for & cqxsl^I^ ^1 Vtfsw^. •\!>wBCi.^^xs.^^w 
\ go \iom<i YJ\\)[i m<&^«n ^-aX. Kxa^fc-oiK^ ^'5.^».>5«s^. 
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company ; and after that I don't know what be- 
comes of you. Yoa will take your mare, I sup- 
pose ; she is the quickest on her legs." 

Richard nodded ; he had already made up bis 
mind to take the mare. 

'*Pray be there to meet me/' the note had 
said. Yes, he would be there, though late. His 
honor, his word, his filial resolutions, were all 
scattered to the winds ; the sudden temptation, 
as Mr. Parkes had foreseen, had quite overmas- 
tered him. 

" Hark, Master Richard, hark !" 

On the wings of the breeze was borne to them 
that soft and confused noise, sometimes compared 
with distant rain, which is the whistling or 
'' charming " of the widgeon. The banks on both 
sides were growing very low, but straight in front 
of them, and in the centre of the river, was a 
huge shining something, which was an isolated 
mud-bank ; and on 'this, their last foothold, the 
birds were standing. 

* * There they are, 111 bet a crown, " said George, 
in a hoarse whisper. *' We must keep away till 
the tide is a little higher ; it is rising very fast, 
though the wind is dead against. Here, just 
take the oars while I land at yonder screen and 
take a look up the river." 

The ** screen" was a low sea-wall or break- 
water, over which the tide ran several feet at its 
highest, but which still stood out above the inky 
flood. There was firm ground beneath it, and, 
as George very well knew, the water would not 
yet reach to his knees, which were amply pro- 
tected by wading-boots. His purpose was, there- 
fore, to conceal himself behind this object, and 
from thence to make his observations. 

*' You have not got your mud-pattens on," ob- 
served Richard. This was a precaution which, 
with one other — " Never let both persons leave 
the punt together " — ^had been instilled into him 
from the first time he had ever gone duck-shoot- 
ing by the game-keeper himself. 

*' Pattens are of no use here. Master Richard ; 
the mud is fifty feet away. Steady, while I get 
out — Damnation!" 

His foot, as he leaped out, had struck the oar 
next the screen, and forced it out of the rowlock. 
The next instant the boat was whirling round 
and round 'toward the sea, past all Richard's 

f»ower of guidance; while his companion was 
eft clinging to the screen, with the water rising 
round him three inches to the minute. With 
the usual carelessness of his class, the game- 
keeper, though so frequently on the liver, had 
never learned to swim ; he used to grimly say 
that those who were bom for another fate had 
nd need to do so ; but had he been ever so good 
a swimmer, to escape over the mud-banks, even 
should he reach them, would have been hopeless 
without his pattens. This horrible reflection 
now monopolized Richard's mind, even to the 
exclusion of his own safety, about which he 
might well have been apprehensive. The boat, 
caught broadside by the wind, which had grown 
higher than ever, was being slowly driven sea- 
ward against the tide, and the black, curling 
waves had already forced their way into it. 
There was a hole at the stern for propelling the 
boat upon the screw system, and Richard strove 
to put his remaining oar to that use, but his in- 
expert bands could get no way on her. And all 
tAe time was ringing in his ears a passionate cry, 



not so much of fear as of anguish, from his late 
companion, ''Boat, boat! Help, help!" which 
mingled with the wind itself, and seemed to give 
it voice. 

Breathless and perspiring, though the cold of 
the night air was intense, the boy battled on, 
with furious but ill-directed efforts ; and yet to 
his ear reproaches seemed to mix with these cries 
for succor. To Parkes, no doubt, had their sit- 
uations been reversed, it would have been possi- 
ble, though difficult, to force the punt in the de- 
sired direction. '' Help ! Boat ! Back, back ! 
Don't desert me. Master Richard ! I drown, I 
drown!" The water was at the man's knees 
when he left the boat; it must now be at his 
thighs ; and now at his middle. . He would get 
on the wall, no doubt, but that would only pro- 
long bis agonies, if assistance should not come. 
And whence was it to come ? 

The punt had now drifted nearly to the village, 
and though not a light was to be seen, Richard 
gave forth shriek after shriek for aid. There 
was no answer save the shrill cry of the sea-gall, 
and the roar of the wind still bearing on its icy 
wings the victim's passionate appeal. All thought 
of Lucy had been utterly banished from Ricliard's 
mind, when suddenly there sprung up within him 
the recollection of that night when, boy and girl 
.together, he and Lucy had crossed the Dom to 
see the new light in that very Pharos which now 
stood up, dark and silent, like a monument of 
death, upon the eastern bank. Boy and girl 
they had been then, innocent playfellows ; but 
now some contrasting thought was in bis mind 
which made the remembrance bitter. Was it 
possible that that perishing man yonder bad plot- 
ted the girl's ruin, and was he (Richard) him- 
self to have been the instrument of it? Was 
not remorse as well as despair in those terrible 
cries, which would surely still ring in his ears so 
long as he had life to hear a sound? To his 
acute but morbid senses it indeed seemed so. 
Then another flash of memory shot into his 
mind : the little creek was somewhere on his left, 
where he and Lucy had found safety — not that 
he was looking for safety now, albeit his situa- 
tion was most perilous, but for the means of in- 
voking aid for another. By this time it was 
clear that he could never land on the river-bank 
next the village, from which, although the wind 
blew but aslant, such was its power that he never 
approached that side nearer than mid-stream; 
there seemed, indeed, to be something demoni- 
acal in this wind, laden with its hideous sounds, 
and driving him back from his merciful purpose 
against the force of the tide; and yet — which 
added to its hoiTor — ^he knew that, should it drop, 
the waters would pour in like a deluge, and drown 
their victim out of hand. 

The only hope was now to get the punt into 
the little haven of which we have spoken, where- 
by the light -house might be reached and help 
obtained from its keepers. To this end, there- 
fore, Richard strained every nerve. 

The waves were higher near the mouth of the 
river, but the forces of wind and tide were nearly 
equalized, so that he could direct his canoe with 
a little more accuracy than heretofore ; but the 
creek was small, and the punt, by reason of its 
build, unwieldy, and exposed to the action both 
of wind atvd wave. When it was seized by the 
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like a straw ; but where the stream ran straight, 
he could turn its head, like a runaway horse, on 
which the desperate rider pulls a single rein in 
hopes to pull him round. As it was, Bichard 
missed the creek ; but as he was hunied by the 
jutting rock that formed it, he sprung out, and, 
finding foothold, reached the land, while his frail 
bark whirled on into the wintry sea without a 
tenant. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

WIDOWED. * 

On touching ground new vigor revived in 
Richard. To find himself master of his own 
movements was in itself, after all that vain toil- 
ing against the powers of wind and wave, an ex- 
hilarating fact ; and it was with something more 
of hope than he had yet ventured to entertain 
that he set off at speed for the light-house. He 
had never visited it since that night — which now 
seemed part of another lifetime — when Lucy and 
he had sought admittance there ; but it was quite 
unchanged. Neither storm nor spray had dull- 
ed its harsh, gray features ; and the same roan 
that had opened the narrow door to them now 
answered his hasty summons, and with an equal- 
ly astonished air. 

" Master Richard — again f" . 

"Yes. Get out your boat! lose not a mo- 
ment!" (They were already running down to 
the spot where it was lying. 3 ''George Parkes 
is on the screen— the first from here — and when 
I left him the tide was above his knees." 

''How long ago? Tell me all, while I am 
pulling for his life. I have no breath to lose. 
Jump in!" 

In less time than it would have seemed possi- 
ble to a landsman, the light-house wherry was 
on its way. The wind had slightly fallen, and 
the tide, now almost at full flood, naturally assist- 
ed their progress. 

" George got out to have a look at some birds 
over the sea-wall, and in doing so kicked an oar 
away : then I was powerless to help him." 

The light-keeper nodded ; he quite understood 
that ; and he had his own views of Bichard him- 
self having reached land : he thought the fact 
next kin to a miracle. 

" We parted, as far as I can judge — but I may 
be quite wrong, it seems an age — about half an 
hour ago." 

The light-house keeper shook his head, and 
bent to his work. Richard read in his face that 
they were too late. 

"Look about you for him in the water," gasp- 
ed the other, presently. 

Aghast with horror, the boy looked around 
him right and left. Nothing was to be seen but 
the dark tide, with here and there a white-tipped 
wave ; the banks were covered ; the last shoals 
had been swallowed up. 

"I can see nothing," answered he. "I can- 
not even see the screen, though we should surely 
be within sight of it by this time." 

"It is beneath us now," answered the other, 
hoarsely. Ho had cease^d rowing, and was keep- 
ing the wherry as stationary as was possible, with 
her head to the wind. Richard did not recog- 
nize the spot; the screen was nowhere to be 
seen; the mud island beyond had sunk; the 



birds had long been on the wing. But he knew 
the man could not be mistaken. 

"My God! where is he?" 

"Farther up, for the tide has not yet turned. 
He will be down here presently, poor fellow !" 

" What do you mean ? Dead, drowned ?" 

' ' Ay, if he had a hundred lives to lose. What 
is this?" 

Richard turned sick with horror, expecting to 
see the corpse of his late companion on the flood. 
It was, however, a comparatively small object, 
which, as it was whirled about close to his oar, 
the light-keeper dexterously seized and laid in 
the boat. It was the yellow water- proof cap, 
with a fall behind, that Parkes was accustomed 
to wear upon the river. 

"You see I was right," observed the man; 
"this is the eddy above the wall. If he had 
been a swimmer we might have picked him up. 
Poor George!" 

They waited for nearly an hour, scanning the 
water narrowly on all sides. The cold was in- 
tense, and in spite of their excitement they felt 
it bitterly. If it had not been for the brandy he 
had swallowed, the boy would have fared ill in- 
deed. 

"We are being frozen to death," said the 
light-keeper, presently. " It is no use for us to 
stop longer." 

"Nay, we cannot leave him here," returned 
the boy, shuddering as much with awe as cold. 

" He is not here, Master Richard. He is nigh 
the bar by this time. We shall find him at low 
tide to-moiTow by the Dom rocks." 

He spoke truth, for so it happened, and Rich- 
ard felt that it must be so. 

" I will put you ashore at the jetty. Perhaps 
you will go to the spinney cottage yourself, 
Master Richard. You know his people better 
than L" 

"I dare not!" said Richard. He felt utterly 
unequal to the task of meeting George's widow 
alone. " But I will go if you will go with me." 

They started, therefore, together in silence, 
each seeking within himself for something to say 
in the way of comfort, and in vain. 

From the little leafless lane the cottage could 
be seen at some distance, and, to their surprise, 
they noticed lights in more than one window. 
It was not Mrs. Parkes's practice to sit up for 
her husband — ^who, indeed, was sometimes away 
all night on duty in the preserves ; and yet now 
not only was there a light in her bedroom win-, 
dow, but also in that below -stairs. As they 
neared the porch, two men sprung out upon them 
and seized the light-keeper, and, before he could 
recover from his surprise, had slipped a pair of 
handcuffs on his wrists. 

" George Parkes, I arrest you, in the Queen's 
name," cried one, "for bufglary. Whatever 
you may say, I warn you, will be used at your 
trial — " 

"George, Greorge!" interposed an agonized 
voice from the upper window. " Speak to me, 
husband, for God's sake, and tell me that you are 
innocent!" 

"Go away with them into the lane and wait 
there," whispered Richard to his companion. 
And the two men moved off with him willingly 
enough, for they had expected a most vehement 
resistance. The next momeivt "ELviVNJiyx^ ^vs^nsssA. 
\ \\\mad? i«it^ Xq l«ct^ V\\)5i\xsa \«5k'iX^\r\sia"<iMst. 
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'* Oh, Master Richard, darling, tell me it is not 
true ahout dear George ! He has done wrong a 
many times, bat never, never committed a crime 
like this. Oh, ask them to let him go, or it will 
kiUmel" 

*'Calm yourself, dear Annie," said Richard, 
gravel v; '*they will not do year husband any 
harm.^' This was trne, at least, and the confi- 
dence of his tone seemed to give the poor woman 
comfort. 

'* I know yon will stand by him, whatever hap- 
pens," sobbed she, imploringly. ''And I don't 
think what they have told me eotdd have hap- 
pened. Is it likely — is it possible — that my 
Geoige should have committed such a crime, and 
in such a place?" 

'' What place, what crime, Annie?" 

" Thejr say that he broke into the Manor House 
,. ^-your friend Mr. Pole's own house — last night, 
when he was in vour father's woods, I know, 
about his duties, till after daylight." 

In an instant it flashed on Richard*8 mind that 
the excellent brandy of which he had partaken 
on the jetty must have come from Mr. Pole's 
own cellars (it was, in fact, from his own partic- 
ular '* sixty-year-old "%in); but his face only 
showed gentleness and compassion. 

''Whatever has happened, Annie, we will do 
our best for you," he said. 

"Then go after him now and bring him back. 
I have thought ill of him at times, but all that is 
over now. What should I, should I, do if he 
never should come back again ? Go, go !" And 
she pushed him with all her feeble strength. 

"Promise me to stay in-doors, and keep as 
calm as you can, Annie. I cannot bring him 
back again, indeed ; but I will do my best for 
you," reiterated Richard. 

It was a relief to him to get away, under any 
pretense, and he had a plan by this time in his 
mind. 

In the lane he found the two policemen and 
their charge, who had already half convinced 
them of their mistake as to his identity. 

Richard, in a few words, explained to them 
how matters stood. 

"It is better so for him, master, bad as it 
seems," said one of them, " for he would other- 
wise have been ' a lifer.' " 

Richard understood him at once. 

" Did he use violence, then ?" 

" I brieve you I One of Mr. Pole's footmen 
IS done for, I understand ; though he had sense 
enough come back to him this afternoon to swear 
to his man." 

"You two belong to Masham, I suppose?" 
said Richard. " Here is a sovereign apiece for 
you" (he pulled out poor George's bag), "and 
don't say anything of what has occurred to our 
Dumton folk." 

It was to Richard's credit that, up to the mo- 
ment of George Parkes quitting the boat in that 
fatal manner, not one thought of self, nor of his 
own concerns, intruded itself upon his mind ; and 
even now, when the worst was over, or at least 
known, and the reflection of how the conse- 
quences of the dead man's crime must need af- 
fect his relations with Lucy forced itself upon 
him, he still put the interests of the dead man — 
or, rather, of his belongings — before his own. 
What he was about to do was to go to the rector 
and tell bim all, and then send him down to the 



spinney to administer what comfcM't might be 
possible to poor Annie. 

This was a step obviously injurious to himself; 
for he would have to acknowl^ge, tacitly or oth- 
erwise, his own belief in Geoi^e's guilt ; and 
what an opportunity would this afibrd Mr. Free- 
man to improve the occasion as respected Lucy ! 
It would certainly have been better for him to 
let matters take their course, and give himself at 
least the chance of Greoige's proving innocent ; 
nor did it lay within his natural duties to fetch 
a clergyman to Annie. Neverthdess, since it 
seemed ta him that this was the best thing to be 
done for her, he did it. 

For many a year that night stood out in Rich- 
ard's memory as a thing apart, a fragment of his 
life, yet of altogether a different substance to the 
rest of it ; every incident of it marked as sharp- 
ly as were the objects by the way-side as he ran 
upon his present errand along the moonlit road. 
It was the first time, for one thing, that he had 
been brought fiu;e to face with death ; and wan, 
pale -sheeted death seemed to people the white 
fields around him. If his mission had not been 
one of urgency as well as duty, he might even 
have felt childish fear ; but as it was, he was only 
awed and softened. 

To his imperious summons at the Rectory door 
there was for some time no reply ; but presentlr 
the window above it opened, and Mr. Freeman s 
voice inquired his name and errand. 

"It is I, Richard Talbot Poor George Parkes 
has been drowned in the Dom." 

" The Lord have mercy upon his soul !" ejacu- 
lated the rector, fervently, but with the despera- 
tion that suppliants use who have but faintest 
hopes. "Poorwratch! poor man! I will come 
down to yon in a moment." 

Then a smothered voice was heard in exposta- 
lation: " Madness, with your sore-throat ! Giles, 
in such a night, what good can you possibly do, 
if the man is dead ?" 

Agun the rector appeared at the window, this 
time with a stocking coiled about his neck. 

" If I can be of any service, Richard, of course 
I'll come; but—" 

"I think you can, sir. Something else has 
happened ; the police have been down to the cot- 
tage after Geoige. I am afraid there has been 
some bad business up at Masham Manor. And 
poor Annie, who does not even know she is a 
widow, is sadly in need of comfort." 

"Poor soul, poor soul! G^et away from the 
window, OUes!" cried a sharp, feminine voice. 
It's m«, Richard " — ^Richard was not quite certain 
who " me " was at the moment, though reflec- 
tion would, of course, have convinced him that it 
could be no other than Mrs. Freeman (a night- 
cap with a large fringe does, however, greatly 
tend to confuse identity). "This is my affair, 
my dear boy: it is woman's work to comfort 
women ; and besides, Giles has such a bad throat. 
I will be down in a jiffy." 

"You must not be hard upon Annie," mar- 
mured Richard, half to himself, his fear of the 
rector's wife and his tenderness for his foster- 
mother contending within him. Through the 
sharp, clear air the muffled words found theur 
way to the ear to which they were addressed. 

" Hard, dear boy ! God forbid ! I shall only 
think of her as a widow in her affliction, and do 
1 what I can to Yid^ ^i«t ^i^iw \X.'' 
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The sincerity of Mrs. Freeman's speech was 
beyond dispate. 

It seemed, indeed, that there was no end to 
Richard's experiences on this eventful night. He 
had met death, and crime, and desolation, and 
pity, each as nnlooked for as the rest, all face 
to face for the first time ; and in acknowledging 
that there was much genuine good about this 
woman, whom he had heretofore looked upon as 
meddling, prejudiced, and sycophantic, he derived 
an indefinable pleasure, which was also a com- 
fort. And the poor boy needed comfort. 

Rawdon, the butler, who was sitting np for 
him, was startled out of his sleepiness by the pale 
and care-worn fiice of his yoniig master : 

'* Is anything amiss. Master Richard ?" 

''Yes; there has been a sad accident on the 
river. Poor George Farkes is drowned. Don't 
let my father know of it until the morning." 
Then he ran up-stairs to bed, but not to sleep. 
Reflections respecting his own position, his own 
interests, or what he thought to be so, now be- 
gan to crowd upon his mind. If Farkes had 
committed the crime imputed to him, the obsta- 
cles to his marriage with Lucy would be great 
indeed — so great that if it had not been for those 
few lines in her handwriting which had just come 
into his possession he would have deemed them 
insurmountable. If all this had happened yes- 
terday, for example, he would have taken it for 
granted, knowing Lucy's independence of spirit, 
that she would have released him from his en- 
gagement, nay, have cancelled it herself; would 
have resolutely refused to permit him to ally 
himself with shame and crime ; but now, when, 
as poor George had said, she had ** grown sick 
and tired of waiting for him " — that is, of long- 
ing for him — and had written, '* I shall be at 
Swanborough to-morrow afternoon ; pray be there 
to meet me," it was different. She might still 
hold him bound, and he would never deny her 
right to do so. He did not know, he could not 
guess — how could he? — that that sentence was 
not written for his eyes at all, but had been ad- 
dressed by Lucy to her mother. She had rea- 
sons for wishing to see her, and, being forbidden 
to come to Dnrnton,had appointed Swanborough 
as thdr meeting-place ; and her step-father had 
intercepted her letter, and would have used that 
extract from it for his own purposes. He knew 
that matters had come to a crisis with him, and 
that Richard's protection would be at once nec- 
essary to his liberty, and even to save his neck. 
If he could only precipitate matters between the 
young squire and Lucy, this might be done, and 
in no other way. If once he could have got 
Richard to go to Swanborough and meet the 
girl, he trusted to passion to do the rest Ex- 
planations, misapprehensions, would have van- 
ished, he knew, in her sweet presence. That he 
was thereby putting the girl's honor — the honor 
of his own wife*s daughter — in extreme peril, did 
not enter into his calculations, or, if it did, was 
set down as so much to his own advantage. 

And he was now lying dead and drowned un- 
der the Dom rocks, and his soul had gone to its 
account to Him who gave it. 



CHAFTER XXX. 

LUCT OIYES UP HES LOTE. 

George Farkes was a common type of man- 
kind enough, and not so utterly worthless as cir- 
cumstances made him to appear. He was, after 
all, as we have said, only a despot in the wrong 
place ; but being there, it was he himself who 
suffered instead of the nation he ought, if nature 
had given him his rights, to have ruled. As it 
was, his subject, for he had but one, loyally be- 
wailed his fate. Mrs. Freeman used to say that 
during that sad night's companionship with poor 
Annie, for she remained with her till dawn, she 
found it very difficult to listen to her eulogies 
upon her dead husband, for '* she had really no 
patience with such rubbish;" yet somehow or 
other she found patience. 

No doubt, too, she was softened toward the 
poor woman from hearing, as she did, from her 
own lips that the engagement between the young 
squire and Lucy was without her approval. 

But really there was something to be said for 
George. He was a bom poacher — as all sports- 
men are ; only some have lands of their own and 
some have not— yet he was always faithful as his 
employer's game-keeper. 

It was not his game that he stole and sold, 
but only that of the neighbors. For years, as it 
came out, he had been in league with men who 
supplied to the London poulterers the produce 
of all the preserves in the vicinity, including those 
of his enemy, Mr. Fole ; and in an evil hour he 
had made alliance with a still more predatory 
band, and *' cracked " the Manor House at Mash- 
am. He had also, as I have said, cracked the 
skull of a footman who had had the imprudence 
to intervene between George and the tax-cart 
in which he had placed his plunder, but who got 
his wits back sufficiently to swear to his antago- 
nist's identity. 

AU this came out at the inquest on George's 
body, at which, of course, Richard was the chief 
witness. The conventional homage, therefore, 
which the living pay to the dead, wherever it is 
possible, was denied to Greorge Farkes : his wid- 
ow alone mourned him, and even with her sor- 
row was doubtless mingled a sense of enfran- 
chisement. 

As to Lucy, she detested her step-father dead 
even more than she had done when he was aUve. 
His last act had been her ruin. Wholly uncon- 
scions of the deception he had striven to practise 
upon Richard, she knew not how near the latter 
had been to throwing himself into her arms at 
Swanborough, or how now he watched and wait- 
ed for some sign of that impatience to be his 
which he believed her to have already manifest- 
ed. She thought that he must feel the ignominy 
of her step-father's conduct in the same light as 
she did herself-— as a disgrace too terrible to be 
surmounted — and which had, as it were, over- 
flowed and contaminated all connected with him. 

When her mother came up to town (which she 
did at once on the invitation of Aunt Susan), she 
felt that all links between Dumton and Ford*s 
Alley were practically severed, and that a few 
details only, by way of supplement, were left for 
her in order to make the separation complete. 

She was misjudged, of course, by almost every- 
body. Verj ^«w — tlwv^ \tAr«&^^^«^'«* ^rk^ 
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ous feelings, and none, not eyen Richard, coald 
estimate the agony it cost her to obey the dic- 
tates of her conscience. It was the opinion of 
all Richard's friends that, in spite of all that had 
<* so providentially " happened to extricate the 
yonng man from his. entanglement, he was not 
yet oat of the net, and that Lucy would make 
some desperate effort to retain his allegiance. 
Even Aunt Susan was not sure what coarse her 
niece intended to pursue, while Mrs. Parlces was 
in total ignorance of her intentions. There had 
been little confidence between mother and daugh- 
ter at any time, and of late years, thanks to the 
former's ill-judged second marriage, absolutely 
none ; she only knew that her Lucy was too mas- 
terful to be dictated to by anybody, and would 
take her own way. The girl never spoke either 
to her mother or her aunt of her present feelings, 
but about a week after her step-father had been 
buried she told Susan that she wished to have a 
few words with Miss Talbot ; and of course this 
opportunity was given to her. 

These two women, more different in faith and 
feeling, in character and conduct, than even in 
their social position, had a certain respect for one 
another, though that, too, was, in each case, of a 
widely different kind. Edith, always grave, and 
attired in the gray uniform of her sisterhood, 
would have seemed to the casual observer more 
like a mourner than Lucy, who had positively 
declined to wear even the outward signs of re- 
gret for her late step-father ; but one who looked 
beneath the surface would have seen in the lat- 
ter's face a woe that was almost greater than she 
could bear. She did indeed bear it bravely, but, 
as in the case of other dumb creatures who are 
overladen, the strain was felt for years. 

''Would yon mind coming into my own room. 
Miss Talbot ?" said Lucy, when Sister Edith had 
been ushered into the upper parlor. ''Perhaps 
aunt or mother might come in here, and — " 

"By all means let us be alone," put in the 
other, eagerly. She felt this wish for privacy 
augured well for Richard, and, besides, was very 
willing to humor the poor girl in any case. 

She had been in Lucy's bedroom, as we know, 
before, and she noticed that it had undergone a 
change. It had been always scrupulously neat 
and clean, but it now contained various articles 
of luxury which it had lacked before. The table 
was furnished with a swing looking- glass, and 
bore all the necessaries for a rather elaborate 
toilet; a comfortable fauteuil had replaced the 
cane-bottoraed chair that had stood in front of 
this table; and on the low walls were hung sev- 
eral pictures — landscape chromos in expensive 
frames. But for these circumstances the visitor 
would not perhaps have remarked Lucy's dress, 
for Sister Edith was not as other women in that 
respect, but she now took note that it was both 
of richer material and in far better taste than 
it had wont to be. These facts did not impress 
her favorably, though perhaps she would have 
been puzzled to say why it was so. 

Lucy did not off^er her visitor a chair, but stood 
before her, very stiff and straight, as she thus ad- 
dressed her : 

"Miss Talbot, you have gained your point, 

though you would not have done so had it not 

been for my step-father's misconduct. Heaven, 

as you maytcrmit—heWj as it seems to wie— -has 

decided against me in this matter." 



Edith would have spoken, but Lucy ^ held, np 
her hand for silence. " If you have anw pity in 
your woman's heart, do not talk to mo aj^ont it. 
I want neither thanks nor praise, as I c4eserYe 
none, for what I am about to do." \ 

She spoke mechanically, as though she had 
got her words by heart, and very slowly. 

"I mean to give Richard op, rather than soil 
his name by coupling it with mine. I put my 
love underfoot — ^I wish I could kill it ; but, alas! 
it lives, it lives— for his dear sake. Hencefor- 
ward he is free." Her voice had suddenly grown 
very low. "Bear with me, madam. This is a 
shaip trial, and I feel it bitterly." 

There was a short pause ere she went on again, 
with an attempt at steadiness very pitiful to lis- 
ten to. 

"If the time elapsed over during which I 
promised not to write to him, I would do so ; bat 
it is better as it is. Yon will write instead, and 
he will believe you. Tell him — tell him — " 

The unutterable wretchedness of the poor girl's 
face and her trembling tones touched Sister 
Edith's heart, and she put forth her hand caress- 
ingly. But Lucy drew back: "No, no," she 
said, "do not soften me; I cannot bear it! I 
say, do you write to him and tell him, from me, 
that all between us two is over. You need not 
say that this has come to pass because I love 
him far too dearly to do him any haim : he will 
know that, I think ; if not, it is better not to say 
it. And he must not write to me, nor come to 
me," she added, with sudden vehemence ; " mind 
that, for then I could not answer for myself." 

Sister Edith inclined her head. She could not 
trnst herself to speak, lest she should sob out- 
right. 

' * Well, there is nothing more but this. " She 
took up a little packet that lay upon the bed and 
opened it. 

" This is the locket, with his dear picture, that 
he gave to me. I cannot wear it any more, nor 
look upon it. Tell him so, but do not tell him 
why. And these — they are valueless to every 
eye but mine ; yet take them—a pin-cushion, a 
thimble, and the like — he gave to me when we 
were boy and girl together." 

"Keep them, dear Lucy," said Sister Edith, 
softly. "Why not? I wiU send the locket back, 
but keep the others." 

"Do you think I might?" said Lucy, simply. 

" Surely, surely. What harm can there be in 
keeping memorials of such a far-back time ?" 

She held them out, and the girl clutched at 
them as misers clutch at gold, and put them into 
her bosom. ' ' Thanks, thanks ! " she murm ured. 

Then, after a long pause: "You have been 
kind to me, Miss Talbot, all along, and meant 
me well, even when you seemed unkind. We 
part good friends, I trust ?" 

" Good friends and something more, dear Lucy, 
though yott forbid me to say how highly I think 
of you. But why should we part?" 

" Because it would pain me to meet you," said 
Lucy, quietly. " I must see no one who can re- 
mind me of— of Richard." 

" For a time it may be so, Lucy. But, at all 
events, yon must allow me to be of service to 
you. It will be no longer 'kindness,' as you 
term it, on my pan ; yon have now a claim upon 
me that I can. never ignore or forget." 
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'* but henceforward I can receive nothing from 
your hand — no, not though it were to save me 
from starvation. I never sought advantage frOm 
your nephew's love, and I will accept nothing as 
compensation for the loss of it." 

'^That is ungeneroas, Lucy, and unlike your- 
self. You and yours will now need help — " 

"That is my affair," interrupted the girl, 
haughtily. " I can help myself and my mother 
too." 

"May I ask how, Lucy?" and Sister Edith's 
eyes wandered, not without apprehension, to the 
swing-glass and the pictures. 

"I am going on the stage." 

" I trust not, I hope not," said Edith, hurried- 
ly. * * You do not know — setting aside the high- 
er question. Is it right ? — the hardships, and what 
is worse, the temptations, of such a calling." 

"I think I do," said Lucy, a smile of some- 
thing like contempt pouting her pretty lips. "At 
all events," the smile seemed to say, "I know a 
deal more about them than you do." Then her 
face softened as she added, " You see, Miss Edith, 
it is impossible that I can allow my aunt to bear 
this double burden of myself and my mother ; 
and, though singing in the choir at, St. Ethelburga 
is very well, it is not well paid." 

" But it shall be so ; I will speak to the rec- 
tor," said Edith, eagerly. 

"That means you will increase my salary 
yourself, "answered Lucy, smiling. "No, Miss 
Edith, I again repeat that I am conscious of 
your goodness toward me. For all you have 
done for me I thank you kindly, and for all you 
would have done; but your help is no longer 
possible. " And she held out her hand, not with- 
out a certain dignity. 

Sister Edith took it, clasped it tenderly, and 
left her with a sigh instead of farewell. Their 
roads in life were henceforward fated to diverge 
more and more from one another; but their 
hearts retained always something in common, 
besides the love of a common object. 

In the room below, the crippled little ones 
were still sitting at feast, as Sister Edith had left 
them, with Susan and the widow waiting upon 
them. Mrs. Parkes, though by nature weak, 
was too gentle and unselfish not to feel some 
comfort in such kindly ministrations. Edith 
beckoned Susan into an adjoining room. 

" How is it. Miss Edith — has she not given 
him up ?" asked the good woman, reading sor- 
row in her companion's eyes. 

" She has done all that you expected of her, 
and more, Susan ; she has behaved admirably, 
nobly, as respects Richard. It is only to herself 
that she is unkind." 

"To herself?" 

" Yes. She will no longer accept help of me, 
neither for herself nor for her mother." 

" I am sorry she is so proud." 

"It is not that — to do her justice; help from 
me appears to her in the light of a compensation 
for having given Kichard up. Nor will she per- 
mit you to maintain her and Annie. She has 
announced her fixed intention to go upon the 
stage." 

"Never !" cried Susan, vehemently — "never ! 
The stage is no place for such as she. I will 
work my fingers to the bone first." 

" She has too much independence of spirit, I 
fear, for you to overcome her resolve." 
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Independence, Miss Edith I Who have I to 
work for, save for her ? She is all the same as 
though she was kith and kin to me." 

" Still, I do not blame her, Susan, for resolv- 
ing not to be a burden to you. If you were in 
a better position as to the world's goods, then, 
perhaps, she would have no such scruples — " 

" Yon do think that?" put in Susan, eagerly. 

" Why, yes ; in that case I cannot imagine 
her having any objection to receiving assistance 
from your hands ; and if I could only manage 
to put money in your pocket without her know- 
ing it—" 

"It is better to be straightforward; and be- 
sides, the girl is as sharp as a needle/' put in 
Susan, naively. 

' ' But to let her go upon the stage," said Edith, 
" being so young and beautiful, and, as yon have 
hinted, so open to admiration, would be-r-" 

"Ruinl" interrupted Susan, with a groan. 
"It is not to be thought of. I believe, how- 
ever, that I have a plan to save her." 

"What is it?" 

"I shall know to-night; I will tell you to- 
morrow. I think, if I set about it at once, my 
scheme will answer." 

"May God bless it and you!" cried Edith, 
fervently. 

As if in answer to her prayer, there arose a 
harmony of little angels — the children were sing- 
ing their grace. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

THE SUBSTITUTE. 

There are some persons in the world, though 
very few, it must be allowed, who are living pro- 
tests against the doctrine of the divines concern- 
ing original sin. They are generally of the 
female gender, and Susan Parkes was one of 
them. Diminutive almost to dwarfishness, and 
disfigured, as we have said, by tufts and knots 
of hair on her bewrinkled face, she might have 
been excused, if any could be, for looking on 
life with jaundiced eyes. For her was neither 
lover nor husband possible ; and from the world 
at large she had received, at best, but pity ; at 
worst — and this was far more common — con- 
temptuous ridicule. To many persons in her 
position the youth and beauty of others of her 
own sex would have aroused no tender thoughts. 
As it was, those gifts, though denied to herself, 
begat no envy in her, but only a desire to keep 
them spotless for those who possessed them. 
She was, it is true, as respected those little ones 
in ministering to whom she passed her days, but 
the almoner of another ; but her duties toward 
them were performed with such heart-felt good- 
will that they were sublimed, and became virtues. 
The principles on which Sister Edith acted were 
almost unknown to Susan, and certainly not un- 
derstood. She had no learning, save what her 
Bible taught her, and even that suggested little 
of dogma. Her piety was of the most crude and 
simple sort ; it had no colors, but then — to use a 
vulgar but very expressive phrase — it "washed." 

In the graces of life poor Susan had never 
participated : friendship, in its ordinary sense, 
was as unknown to her as love itself. Even in 
the ties of Uoo^ «kV^ \v«j^ \««!a. \«&RKNNKt»iJ^ A'cs^ 
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the honesty of her heart i^as sach that she could 
not idealize him as some natures might have 
contrived to do, or represented him to herself in 
anj other light than that in which he really stood. 
She was quite aware, in short, that he was a 
rufifian. This knowledge had heen fatal to any 
intimacy hetween them, and George had studi* 
ously kept Lucy away from Ford's Alley, lest 
she "should have her eyes opened to his true char- 
acter — a superfluous precaution, as it happened ; 
first, because she had keen sight of her own; and, 
secondly, because Susan would have been the 
last to speak to Lucy of her mother's husband. 
However, so it had been, and the present had 
been the first time which the girl had ever pass- 
ed beneath Aunt Susan's roof. 

She had been there, however, now, for months, 
and the good creature's heart had warmed to- 
ward Lucy as though she had been her sister's 
child ; I do not say as if she had been her own, 
for in that case she might have been blind to her 
faults, which she was not She knew them well, 
and knew, too, the perils to which they would 
be only too likely to expose her. For Susan was 
well acquainted with the temptations of life, 
though she had never been herself exposed to 
them ; and a child of light herself— though her 
angelic plumage was of a very common sort, with 
no gilt edges to the tips of the feathers — she had 
the wisdom of a child of this world. Her eyes 
had been by no means closed to Lucy's '* goings 
on'* while she had been under her roof. She 
felt, while there was at present no harm in the 
girl, that she had some dangerous characteristics 
— ^vanity, ambition, and, what might be worse 
than all, an overweening confidence in her own 
resources. 

''I can take care of myself, aunt," had been 
Lucy's curt rejoinder on one or two occasions, 
when certain visitors had called to see Lucy, of 
whom Susan did not approve. They were per- 
sons in the music-hall and small theatrical line 
of business, who, having heard her singing and 
seen her beauty, had obtained introductions to 
her — we can scarcely say *^ Heaven knows how" 
— and had attempted to secure her as an attrac- 
tion for their establishments. Their offers had 
seemed glittering, by contrast to the stipend 
which Lucy derived from her present engagement 
at St. Ethelburga's, but hitherto she had resist- 
ed them. Her good sense had told her that to 
be even the first singing -chambermaid at the 
**Tbe8pis,"or to be advertised as the '* Great 
Vocal " at the Elysian Shades, would not have 
helped her on the road to be the wife of Richard 
Talbot, though she (erroneously) believed that a 
similar position in a higher scenic sphere would 
have done so. 

But now that Richard was given up, she felt 
no longer so fastidious ; she was as fixed as ever 
upon getting to the top of the theatrical tree, 
but she no longer shrank from setting foot on 
these low rungs of the ladder. Susan knew 
nothing of the reasons of Lucy's change of pur- 
pose; indeed, she thought it arose simply from 
her desire for independence, and unwillingness 
to be a burden upon her own scanty resources ; 
but she was now in possession of the fiust that 
the girl meant to go upon the stage, and the 
JtnowJedge GUed her with distress and horror. 
She bad never, herself, heen within the walls 
of a playhouse; but had she been a Puritan, 



which she was not, she could not have enter- 
tained a greater aversion for such establishments. 
She knew what had come of frequenting the 
Elysian Shades, in certain cases within her own 
experience; and that no similar catastrophe 
should happen to Lucy, God willing (as how 
should he not be?), this good little creature had 
made up her mind. She had told Sister Edith 
that she intended that very day to put a certain 
plan of hers into efiect that had this end in view ; 
but she was, in fiict, somewhat doubtful as to how 
to proceed in the matter, or rather in what di- 
rection to take the first step. A circumstance, 
however, occurred that very afternoon which de- 
cided her. On entering the up -stairs sitting- 
room, a few minutes after Miss Talbot's depart- 
ure, she discovered Lucy in the act of writing a 
letter, which the girl at once folded up and put 
in her pocket. Susan made no remark upon the 
action, but her quick eyes fell upon an envelope 
already addressed, and which the girl had omit- 
ted to remove from the table. This told her all 
she needed for her purpose. 

In the evening, after tea, Susan went out It 
was not unusual for her to do so, for she had often 
to go upon little errands of charity upon Miss 
Talbot's account to the poor people in the neigh- 
borhood. Her absence therefore excited no sur- 
prise in her niece and sister-in-law. The fact of 
it being a wet night would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have made no sort of difference, for 
Susan was accustomed to go out in all weathers ; 
but in the present instance this circumstance did 
somewhat affect her ; for she carried with her a 
precious something under her shawl, which caused 
her no little solicitude lest it should suffer dam- 
age. In the little sitting-room, there remained 
her fiute-case as usual, except that the lid was 
locked ; otherwise, whoever had opened it would 
have discovered that the casket had lost its jewel. 
For the first time in her life, Susan Parkes had 
gone out into the town, taking her flute with her. 

Through the shine and slime of the wet gaslit 
streets she hurriedly made her way till she reach- 
ed a broad thoroughfare, in the centre of which, 
darting rays of light through the murky air, like a 
midnight sun, stood that temple devoted profess- 
edly to Terpsichore, but also, clandestinely (for 
there was law against it), vowed to Thespis, called 
the Elysian Shades. Why Shades? one might 
well have asked on looking at its effulgent splen- 
dors ; but of such interrogatives there is no end. 
Some persons might have even entered, and seen 
all, and then inquired in all honesty, Why Ely- 
sian ? It was not until Susan came under the 
searching light of the gas star that hung upon the 
broad front of this edifice, like jewels on the brow 
of a stage-queen, that her eccentric appeamnce 
began to attract attention. It did not, however, 
escape the notice of the groups of idlers, who, as 
usual, were congregated about the entrance, the 
portico of which also afforded them a welcome 
shelter from the rain. 

" Halloo !" said one, "here is a witch I" 

" Ay, and a white witch !" added another, in 
reference to the tufts of gray hair which grew 
upon the little woman's face, like lichen upon an 
old wall 

Susan, though somewhat disconcerted by these 

remarks, pushed her way through the mocking 

. crowd to t\ve box. of tVie check-seUer. ** I wish 

\ to see Mr. Dtummoxv^ xi^xv\»i%m«s&^^ vdJA ^^. 
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"You must let her through at once, Dick," 
observed one of the livdj throng: **it is the 
queen of the fairies, who is desirous of an en- 
gagement. I say, Sail, she wants your place." 
Sail, a. young lady in blue satin, with an ostrich 
feather, broken in the back, in her scanty bon- 
net, laughed shrilly at this stroke of humor. She 
htid been a fairy, though not the queen of 4hem, 
until within the last few nights, but had forfeited 
her position through an indiscreet indulgence in 
brandy-and-water before convivial hours — in oth- 
er words, having become intoxicated before the 
ballet of fairies had been *^ called on," she had 
been dismissed by the stage-manager. 

"You can't see Mr. Drummond to-night," 
said the check-seller, scornfully — " not if you was 
the Hempress of Morocco." 

"But I must see him!" urged Susan, desper- 
ately (that shrill laugh had acted like a spur upon 
her) ; "I know Mr. Drummond, and he knows 
me. Please to send in this to him" — and she 
handed into the pigeon-hole a slip of paper,, on 
which was writt-en her address. 

"We don't do anything for nothing at this 
establishment," observed the official, coldly. 

Susan felt in her pockets, and, to her intense 
chagrin, found that she had left her purse at 
home. ** I have no money, sir, but I pray you 
for Heaven's sake send in my message I" 

" Oh lor ! she's no faiiyjbut a tragedy-queen," 
ejaculated the first idler. 

"Be quiet, Tom, and let the old woman be," 
cried the shrill- voiced young lady. "Dick, do 
you send in the message ; I wish it." 

"Obey the voice of beauty," said Tom, "or 
I'll never stand you a glass of gin again." 

Thus adjured, Dick said to Susan, "Pass on, 
missus;" and at the same time admonished an 
attendant in scarlet to take the lady to the man- 
ager's room. Their way lay through part of the 
music-hall itself, filled with a numerous audience, 
and bright with gold and color. On the stage 
a young woman, in a garment which should have 
been high where it was low, and vice vend, was 
singing a ballad, the words of whicH did not 
reach Susan's ear, whereby, to judge from the 
plaudits that followed «veTy verse, she must have 
lost a great artistic treat ; it was not from dis- 
appointment, however, that Susan groaned and 
clasped her hands like one in pain : her wrinkled 
face had shuddering fear in it, and in her bright 
eyes might have been read a sort of frenzied ter- 
ror. Fortunately, the attention of the company 
was too much engrossed for them to notice her, 
and presently her guide lifted a curtain which 
opened on a passage, at the end of which was a 
door with a ground-glass pane, on which was in- 
scribed, "Manager's Boom." 

Susan had recovered the slip of paper whereon 
her address was written, and which, perhaps, 
would have availed her but little. Mr. Drum- 
mond might have been led to admit her to his 
presence, from the fact of her being under the 
same roof as Luc.v, but that might also have af- 
fected him the other way. His views had al- 
ready met with opposition from her ; indeed, she 
had spoken very plainly to him on the only oc- 
casion that he had paid a visit to Ford's Alley. 
She had told him that no effort of hers should 
be wanting to persuade Lucy to reject his prop- 
osition that she should sing at "The Shades," 
and bad even expressed a rery decided, and an- 



tagonistic, opinion upon the character of that 
establishment. 

Upon the whole, it was well for her scheme, 
perhaps, that the Peri in blue satin had taken 
her part, and got the gate of this earthly para- 
dise open for her. Her guide took no more upon 
him than to point to the manager's door, and 
then left her to introduce hersdf— which were 
his orders in such cases, Mr. Drnmmond's visit- 
ors upon business being sometimes unwilling to 
have their names divulged to more persons than 
necessary. 

Susan knocked boldly, and, in answer to a 
gruff '*Oome in !" from the tenant of the apart- 
ment, entered it. It was a snug room enough, 
but very far from being a neat one. On a large 
velvet sofa were heaped various kinds of fanciful 
costumes ; on the table were strewed bright little 
swords, and wreaths, and flags, and fans ; on the 
floor were various other articles of oniamental 
appearance, but, as even Susan could understand, 
of slight intrinsic worth. The owner of these 
"properties" was himself tittired in a costume 
that belonged, at least in part, to the stage. He 
wore tight-fitting black pantaloons, terminating 
in silk stockings and buckled shoes ; while a gor- 
geous flowered dressing-gown concealed the rest 
of his ample proportions. An active figure was 
Mr. Drummond's still, notwithstanding his ten- 
dency to "adipose deposit," or, as the vulgar call 
it, " fat," and considering that he was also at 
least fifty years of age. His face was lined rath- 
er than wrinkled ; he had a close-cropped head, 
and that blue-black look of the cheeks peculiar 
to actors off the stage ; but he would have been 
well-looking enough, had it not been for the some- 
what cynical expression and want of vivacity in 
his keen gray eyes. 

"Well, madam — ^your business? I need not 
ask who you are," said he, coarsely. This al- 
lusion to the poor woman's personal appearance, 
which once seen was not indeed likely to be for- 
gotten, would have been unpardonable in a ba- 
boon ; but, then, no baboon had had Mr. Drnm- 
mond's experience. He honestly believed that 
Susan's objections to her niece's joining his ' ' com- 
pany " were mercenary, and that she had now 
come to him to drive a bargain. 

"My business is conceniing my niece, Lucy 
Lindon. You have had a letter from her, I be- 
lieve?" 

"Of course I have. Why not say you know 
it at once, and the contents of it ?" 

"I do not know the contents of it; but I 
guess that she has agreed to sing on your stage 
for money." 

" She does not propose to do so for love, begad, 
if you mean that. I am sure I am telling you 
no secret when I say she wants three pounds a 
week. Did you ever hear of such extortion? 
Three pounds a week for a novice, whose voice 
has never been tried except in a church choir! 
Perhaps, however," he added, with a sneer, "you 
are come here to propose some abatement in the 
terms." 

^*I think the terms are high," said Susan, 
gravely. "You would never give that money 
for her voice, Mr. Drummond ? You believe 
that her beauty will attract your audience. It 
is a cruel gift for a poor girl to possess." 
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other hand, yoa have your advantages, let me tell 
you." 

'*You mean that I am ngly enough for a 
show/' said Susan, simply. '* That is just what 
I am come about." 

'*What! you are seeking an engagement? 
Johnny, Johnny, come here!" And Mr. Drum- 
mond threw himself into an arm-chair in an ec- 
stasy, and laughed uproariously. 

An inner door was pushed opei, and a won- 
derful vision presented itself. A very tall, thin 
woman, with fine features and speaking eyes, 
came noiselessly into the room. She was at- 
tired, if you could call her so, in what looked 
like webs of gossamer — some tight-fitting, delicate 
substance, gi>'ing the idea of being transparent, if 
it was not actually so, and powdered with gold. 
• This was Joanna (Mrs. Drummond) in her cel- 
ebrated (dumb) impersonation of Titania, Queen 
of the Fairies. 

To say that Susan was shocked is very in- 
adequately to describe her feelings ; she was as- 
tounded. 

** What w the matter, James ?" 

'* Matter? Here is an addition to the com- 
pany. I thought I would let you see her, for 
fear you should be jealous of our tite-a-tSte,^ 

** A fortune-teller, a witch, a malignant fairy,** 
observed Johnny, regarding Susan with critical 
eyes. '* She would be worth a pound a week if 
the season were beginning. As it is, however, 
we have no part for her. Have you ever played 
before, my good woman ?'* 

"Only on this, ma'am." Susan dropped her 
shawl, and brought out her flute. "Are you 
judges of music ?" 

Mr. Drummond smiled like Mephistopheles. 
" Are we judges of music ? Well, one of us is, 
perhaps. Oh lor ! I wish we could put this upon 
the stage." 

Susan put her flute to her lips, and executed 
a lively air. 

The manager listened with his head aside, at 
first comically, then critically, and at last with 
manifest approval. He kept time to the music 
with his head, and after a while Titania began 
to move in graceful circles — the very melody 
pei*sonified. 

"Thirty shillings a week and dresses pro- 
vided," murmured she, breathlessly, as the tune 
came to an end. 

"Don't let us go too fast," observed her hus- 
band, reprovingly. "Perhaps our friend is like 
the silent parrot, who said, *I think the more.* 
She may not be able to play anything else." 

"Try me," said the performer, with quiet 
scorn. If there ever was a woman without 
vanity, it was Susan Parkes ; but, then, probably 
there never was. If Susan was not proud of her 
flute-playing, she had, at all events, a just confl- 
dence in her skill. Again she set her lips to 
the fine instrument, and this time they evoked a 
strain so grave, yet tender, it was as though a 
window in heaven had opened, and some serene 
face full of divine pity were looking down on the 
struggles of men. 

During this harmony Titania yawned, for she 

cared for no music that was not addressed to her 

feet ; but her husband listened with great atten- 

t/on. His heart was not touched, or, if it was, he 

was unaware of it, for it was no longer tender ; 

dot Ae had an appreciative ear. 



" You are a oner. Miss Parkes, and that's a 
fact," said he, with a clap of his large hands, 
when she had come to. the end of her tune. 
"But you are more fit for St. Ethelburga's than 
for us, though I grant that your appearance 
would be * fetching.* Why not change places 
with your niece? Let her come here — " 

"Never!" interrupted Susan, emphatically. 
" Mrs. Drummond, I appeal to you, as a woman 
to a woman." 

Titania, who had been admiring her own an- 
kles, looked up superciliously. She thought it 
rather a liberty in this frightful little creature to 
claim to belong to the same sex as her fair self. 

"Your husband is endeavoring to tempt a 
very vain and beautiful girl, who at present is as 
pure as a snow-drift, to join this establishment. 
I propose myself as a substitute on her terms." 

"A dancer ?" exclaimed Joanna, turning upon 
her lord and master with sudden vehemence. 

"No, dear, of course not. Not that it would 
have affected you in the least even if she had 
been. You are unapproachable." 

This was not the view generally taken of Ti- 
tania's character, and coming from her husband, 
it was therefore all the more gratifying and sat- 
isfactory. He intended his remark, however, 
only to apply to her position as premiere danseuse, 
" The young lady in question is a singer." 

"It seems, however, that she is very beaati- 
ful," observed Joanna. 

"That is what her relative says," returned 
her husband. " With some people'aU their own 
geese are swans." 

"I have Lucy's photograph in my pocket," 
said Susan, and she whipped it out and placed it 
in Mrs. Drummond's hand. 

In this the good woman showed her wisdom, 
though she was, as it happened, acting on falla- 
cious grounds. Her idea was that Mrs. Drum- 
mond's jealousy would be excited at the idea of 
her husband's laying siege to so beautiful a creat- 
ure as Lucy, whereas the lady was altogeth- 
er above^or below, such conventional feelings. 
Moreover, it must be added, in justice to the 
manager, that he cared no more for prima donnas 
and dansewes, in the way of gallantry, than a 
grocer's boy, after a six months* apprenticeship, 
cares for treacle. Where Susan's argument 
touched Joanna was in the matter of stage com- 
petition ; she could bear no rival near her throne. 
She was bordering upon thirty years of age, and 
even owned to twenty -four; and this picture 
showed the face of a young girl of exquisite 
beauty. The attraction of her own gossamer at- 
tire and twinkling feet would not, it was true, be 
directly endangered by the engagement .of this 
wonder ; but what a blow it would be if any con- 
siderable part of the audience should come to 
hear this pretty young person siiig, and then go 
away again before the ballet, depriving her of her 
own legitimate audience ! 

*'I think, Mr. Drummond,*' said she, speak- 
ing with great distinctness, " that this good lady 
here, with her flute-playing and — ^general appear- 
ance — is likely to prove more attraction to the 
Shades than this young pei*8on, even if her voice 
should be equal to her personal charms." 

The manager sighed, and murmured, " They 
are all alike!" 

"TViat U lYue" ^;x\^ 3owvxv«t, wilfully, misun- 
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reference to the jealousy of womankind. " One 
girl is like another ; bnt here we have a wonder, 
in its way ;" and she looked at Snsan with admi- 
ration . *' We mnst give her an appropriate title 
on the bills, of course. Yon are not particular, 
X suppose, about going under your own name, 
madam ?'* 

"No, indeed, ma'am. I would much rather 
go ander some other," said poor Susan, who, now 
that her self-sacrifice was concluded, began to 
feel the full extent of it. She pictured to her- 
self the horror of appearing on that glaring stage 
with a thousand eyes fixed upon her with con- 
temptuous ridicule. 

*^0f course, she must have a good name," 
said the manager, crossly — " * The Harmonious 
Dwarf from the Hartz Mountains,' or something 
of that sort ; but there will be plenty of time to 
think about that. We must give the Long-haired 
Negress a month's notice before we get a vacan- 
cy. It was always a nuisance, letting people 
come on the stage to pull her hair and convince 
themselves it was genuine, and there's not so 
much of it as there was, in consequence. And 
then, ma'am, you shall have the three pounds a 
week that Miss Lindon asks for." 

"Thank you, sir," said Susan, humbly. She 
bowed and withdrew, making her way back 
through the music-hall with even more alarm 
than when she came, for the noisy throng had 
now a more personal significance for her. In a 
few weeks she herself, and her frightfulness, and 
her flute, would be the very cynosure of it for at 
least some dreadful minutes every night. She 
wondered at her own courage that had brought 
this terrible preferment upon her, even though it 
was for Lucy's sake ; yet felt it better that she 
should be made a laughing-stock, and her skill 
be mocked at, by the ignorant crowd, than that 
her niece should be exposed to peril. There 
would be no excuse for Lucy's going upon the 
stage now, upon the score of necessity, since she 
had found a substitute. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

AN ATTEMPT AT MEDIATION. 

Perhaps the most significant proof of the dis- 
grace that attached to the memory of George 
Farkes was that all Dnmton folk began to pity 
his widow. She had, as we have seen, been the 
especial object of Mrs. Freeman's contempt and 
suspicion, and the contempt had been shared by 
most of her neighbors. They had never forgiv- 
en the pretty widow her insane folly in throwing 
herself away on such a ne'er-do-well as Parkes, 
and had hitherto thought she '* deserved all she 
got ;" " she had made her own bed, and mnst lie 
on it," etc., etc. But now they perceived that 
her punishment must have been severe beyond 
anything they had imagined. She had been 
mated, it now appeared, not only with a violent 
and lawless ruffian, but with a burglar, who had 
narrowly escaped being a murderer ; and who, 
if he had not been drovned, would certainly have 
come to the gallows. That all was over with 
that attachment of the squire's son to the step- 
daughter of such a scoundrel was taken ibr grant- 
ed, as Richard saw, by everybody. 

^^The poor boy can neither be so mad nor 60 



bad as to go on with it," said Mrs. Freeman, and 
she expi'essed the general sentiment ; and when 
Annie left the village, it was felt that the last tie 
between him and the family at the spinney cot- 
tage was severed. 

Richard, too, felt something of this himself, 
though his heart was still loyal to Lucy. In a 
month or two, when the term agreed upon for 
their mutual silence should be ended, he must 
write to her, of course ; but he hardly knew what 
he should say. He secretly hoped that the girl 
would write first to him, which would release 
him, at all events, from a great embarrassment. 
His own conviction was that she would herself 
cancel their engagement, in which case he would 
not endeavor to renew it. The Fates would then 
have too obviously declared against him to ad- 
mit of a further struggle. If he could have seen 
her — nay, if he had only possessed the photo- 
graph which had aroused Mrs. Drummond's jeal- 
ousy — matters might have been different (George 
Parkes had well understood that) ; but, as it was, 
he wavered in his iliind. 

No one spoke to him about Lucy, nor even 
about George ; if they had, he would, no doubt, 
have made what excuses for the man were pos- 
sible ; but this very absence of antagonistic feel- 
ing ,was proof that in their judgment there was 
no longer any one to contend against. The rec- 
tor was blandly cheerful, and proposed various 
schemes of entertainment — rides to "remarkable 
places " in the neighborhood, and attendance at 
the great missionary meeting in the Town-hall 
at Swanborough, where a real African chief (con- 
verted) was to dance a new dance with the dou- 
ble club. 

The squire's manner to his son had grown de- 
monstratively tender. Hitherto he had ignored 
his affair with Lucy altogether, as a boyish ab- 
surdity ; bnt, now that it must needs be all over 
— if the lad was but sane — Mr. Talbot exhibited 
a certain pity for the lad. It was while matters 
were in this condition, and still a few weeks re- 
mained before Richard was free to reopen com- 
munications with Lucy, that he received the fol- 
lowing letter from Aunt Edith : 



"My dear Dick [she never called him by 
that name, save when she was exceptionally 
pleased with him, or when she was about to try 
his patience or good -feeling, and at the mere 
sight of the word his sinking heart suggested to 
him what was coming], — I have seen dear Lucy 
[there was another blow ; she would never have 
called her ** dear " if a)\ chance of her becoming 
"near" to her had not been over], and she bids 
me write to you, instead of her. She is sure you 
will forgive her (as I am) for employing a sub- 
stitute to say that all must needs now be over 
between her and you. Even as it is, she feels a 
bitter pang, for she loved you truly— so truly ' 
that nothing would have induced her to do you 
a mischief that she herself believed to be one. 
She and I, you know, have differed widely upon 
this point, dear Richard, but now there is no 
room for difference. Her honest pride, as well 
as her honest love, compel her to break off her en- 
gagement with you under present circumstances. 
You may say, *She is innocent;' that is true: 
I will add that her character has something oC 
true TVoV\\\t.7 vtv \i\ \svJX v^ Tsascct^ V«c. ^^^^Xs^^nk^ 
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her love to yoa— thoagh she does not bid me do 
so — for the love of such a girl, I believe, can do 
you no harm, any more than a good man's bless- 
ing on his death-bed. She is dead to yon hence- 
forth, Richard : it most be so, and she sees it 
must. Forbear, then, I entreat you, to take any 
steps to move her from her just resolve. They 
would be useless, and they would inflict sever- 
est pain. I send by the next post, at her request, 
the locket which you gave her. I opened it — 
was it sacrilege, Richard ? — ^and have been look- 
ing at the {acq within it. It is an honest feuce, 
and, I am sure, a kind one. I am prejudiced in its 
possessor's favor, because he is dear to me ; but 
I think he respects honor and duty. These point 
the same way henceforth, dear boy, though here- 
tofore it may have seemed to yon that they were 
in opposition. Honor now demands your acqui- 
escence in Lucy's resolve that you should hence- 
forth be strangers ; for would it not be base to 
give her pain ? Duty, as before, compels you to 
obey your father. I make no personal appeal to 
you, dear Dick, for it would %e out of place : let 
me count myself— though I hope I am something 
more — merely among your friends and well-wish- 
ers. I know you wUl not hesitate to accept the 
inevitable, neither passionately nor morosely, but 
in a gentle spirit. I have heard with sorrow Uiat 
your father is not well ; if I know you, yon will 
not aggravate his physical pain by mental trou- 
ble. God bless you, and keep you and comfort 
you, is the prayer of your loving aunt, 

"Edith Talbot." 

Richard was not given to tears, but this letter 
drew them from his eyes, his pity for himself 
was so overwhelming. 

He pitied Lucy too ; but it must be confessed 
that her renunciation of him did not awaken the 
feelings which it ought to have done — or, at all 
events, to the due extent. His amour propr^ was 
wounded. He could not, after all, he thought, 
have been so dear to her as she had been to him, 
or no consideration would have persuaded her to 
give him up, for he would have stuck to her at 
all risks. 

The letter, in fact, had exactly the effect it 
was designed- to produce, though the means were 
not such as the writer had calculated upon. 
What she had said about his father, however, 
perhaps suggested to Richard his '* throwing up 
the sponge " — since it must be so— with a good 
grace. When he had recovered himself a little 
from the firat shock, he walked straight into the 
library and placed Edith's letter in his father's 
hand. 

The squire received him with a smile, which 
faded away as his eye glanced at the envelope. 
" This is some communication from your aunt, 
I see ; does it concern me in any way ?" inquired 
he, indifferently. 

* ' Yes, sir ; both you and me," replied Richard. 

The squire read the letter to the end without 
comment. 

Then, " Well, my boy, you see the wisdom of 
this advice, I hope ?" he said, 

'* Yes, sir; I have given Lucy up. It is all 
over," said Richard, looking the very picture of 
despair and woe. 

'*Poor boy— good boy I" said the squire, sofb- 
iT' **I am sorry yoa hare given yourself such 
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''And I am sorry, sir, to have given you pain 
You shall have no more trouble with me hence- 
forth." 

Richard meant nothing but dutifulness, but his 
tone was so melancholy that one would haye 
thought he meant to die, and so preclude all far- 
ther parental solicitude. 

''I grudge no trouble for you, dear boy," re- 
turned his father, laying his hand on the lad's 
shoulder, ''nor time, nor money, nor anything I 
have to give. I live for you alone." 

"Dear father I" 

For the first time since that inexplicable cloud 
had come between the boy and the man, these 
two stood heart to heart. 

"Is there anything — anything, Dick, that I 
can do for yon, to show how dear yon are to me?" 

" No, father, for that requires no proof. And 
yet," added he, with a sudden impulse, "there 
is something — ^it is not for me exactly-r-but— " 

" If it is for any one dear to you, for any one 
to whom you are indebted, or fancy yourself to 
be so, it shall be all the same as though it were 
yourself^ Richard." 

The squire's mind had at once reverted to 
Lucy. If the boy had asked for a thousand 
pounds for her, he would have freely given it. 

" Yes, it is for some one dear to me, and to 
whom I am deeply indebted. Father, pray for- 
give Aunt Edith. '^ 

If the fabled Lamia had taken her serpent 
shape just as her ripe lips were being pressed to 
those of her lover, he could scarcely have ex- 
hibited a greater change of mien than did the 
squire as he heard these words ; he did not, in- 
deed, start back from his boy in absolute loath- 
ing, but he drew himself up stiff and stem, like 
a man of stone. 

" To any request in reason, Richard, I shall 
be happy to listen," said he, coldly; "but yoa 
should not meddle with matters of which yoa 
have no knowledge." 

" I know, sir, that Aunt Edith has been most 
kind to me," urged Richard, simply; "and I 
know that it is most distressing to her that you 
and she, being brother and sister — " 

"Be silent, boy!" interrupted the squire, an- 
grily. " I will not be schooled by you. If the 
woman of whom yon speak had had her way, 
you would have been a beggar — do you hear?— 
a beggar." 

Richard heard, of course, but he scarcely be- 
lieved his ears. 

"That seems so strange, sir — " 

" It is true, boy, for all that," continued the 
other. " If you have not heard it from my lips 
before, it was because I flattered myself that yoa 
would have given your father credit for having 
good reasons for a course of conduct which might 
otherwise seem strange. It appears, however, 
that you have preferred to listen to one, the very 
atmosphere of whose being is falsehood and du- 
plicity. Your aunt may call herself what she 
likes — 'Sister,' forsooth, is the name she deems 
the fittest, because she has behaved so little like 
one — but she is Jesuit to the core. There, let 
us have no more of it ; I am sorry you must 
needs have mentioned her at such a time. Her 
letter, it is true, is well enough — yon need not 
say that I have seen it — ^but read your Bible, and 
you wiW ^n(!L N*iVkaX «otl VLte those who compass 
sea and \an^ to isam oxi^ ^yq«^^\.^'' 
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Tho force and fire with which Mr. Talhot 
spoke appeared to have exhausted him, for he 
here sunk down into his chair, and uttered a 
deep sigh. 

*^ You are not well, father ; can I do nothing 
for you ?" said Richard, tenderly, alarmed at the 
change that had come over the squire's face. 

''No. I shall he better presently — if I am 
left alone." 

At this hint Richard withdrew at once, amazed 
and even shocked. In the passage he met the 
rector, who had just come to pay his usual morn- 
ing visit to the Tower. He took him into a 
neighboring room, and told him all from first to 
last. ''My father, it is cleai*, is not himself," 
he added, " and I fear he is far from well." 

"He is as well as he will ever be, Richard," 
answered the other, gravely. "Let what you 
have seen to-day be a warning to you not to vex 
him." 

"I did not mean to vex him, but quite other- 
wise. What can be the meaning of his detes- 
tation of poor Aunt Edith ? I am sure you do 
not think, as he does, that she is false and de- 
ceitful." 

The rector winced; for though he did not 
think so now, he had been very recently of that 
opinion. 

"She has, at all events," he said, "unfortu- 
nately allied herself with very deceitful people." 

"She is my father's own flesh and blood," 
urged Richard ; "his own sister. " 

"If you read your Bible, Richard," was the 
rector's grave reply, "you will find that the con- 
tentions between brethren are as ' the bars of a 
castle.'" 

But though thus twice referred to Holy Writ 
for an explanation of his social problem, it still 
remained to Richard an unsolved one. Not be- 
ing a theologian, he could not undei-stand this 
virulence of feeling between two persons of the 
same kith and kin ; and even if he had been one, 
there would have remained a certain residuum of 
ill-feeling, not to be accounted for by the mere 
rivalry of creeds. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

ON THE ROAD DOWNHILL. 

These were many things that now conspired 
together to make the house of Richard Talbot 
anything but what home should be, and, indeed, 
well-nigh intolerable to him. His father's mo- 
mentary burst of tenderness, checked, and, as it 
were, frozen, by the boy's generous attempt to 
bring Aunt Edith into favor with her kinsman, 
did not recur ; he fell once more into his som- 
bre and solitary ways. It was clear to Richard 
that his presence at the Tower was no comfort 
to the squire, and it was certainly no pleasure to 
himself. The house was. gloomy and lifeless; 
the village was full of painful memories of her 
who had become dead to him, without any of 
the solace that springs from death, and which, 
like the flowers on the grave, keeps our thoughts 
of those who lie beneath it sweet and fragrant. 
He regretted her, but without resignation ; if 
inexorable fate had separated them forever, he 
could have borne it better ; but she had volun- 
tarily abandoned him, and he had sullenly hH" 
qaiesced in the estrangement. If he had not 
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been angry with her, he might even still have 
sought to renew their attachment; but, as it 
was, the thing was done, and every voice said it 
was well done, save the whisper of his own heart. 

Even his old pleasures of the woods and fields 
were now become distasteful to him, for they 
were associated with one who had been the final 
cause of his misfortune. As to the river, he 
never went near it ; even in its distant murmur 
he seemed to hear the miserable cries of a drown- 
ing man ; its waters were as the waters of death. 

The end of the Christmas vacation, which 
brought good-bye to home and father, Richard, 
therefore, hailed with joy. 

He returned to college, however, another man 
— or it will be, perhaps, sufficient to say, a man. 
His boyish instincts, afiections, amusements, had 
perished, and by violence ; and he had sudden- 
ly arrived at man s estate, though in wisdom far 
from maturity. Up to this time his aimless, idle 
ways had done him little harm ; the river and 
the cricket-field had acted as safety-valves to his 
restless temperament; but wholesome relaxa- 
tions of this kind ofiered him no longer any at- 
traction. He took to cards and billiards, and 
such dissipations as the university affords. He 
made his first book at the Spring Races at New- 
market, and became a fast man. To judge by 
what came of its dissolution, indeed, one would 
have said that Mr. Freeman had not been far 
wrong in Richard's case, with respect to the in- 
fluence for good of " a virtuous attachment." 

In losing his Lucy he seemed to have lost his 
sheet - anchor, and began to drift toward the 
dogs. Not, indeed, that he sunk so low as to 
become litei-ally "doggy" — a patron of bull- 
pups, which is the lowest type of the fast under- 
graduate ; but he became " horsey," which, when 
unaccompanied with, a real devotion to field- 
sports, is almost as bad. He had the odds on 
the Derby and Oaks on the tip of his tongue ; 
and talked of " Cambyses's year " as though it 
marked the epoch of an event of more impor- 
tance than most things in the history of man- 
kind. Who does not know the symptoms of the 
young gentleman recently inoctdated with the 
hoof- and -mouth disease — the passion for the 
tuif; whose rubric is the "meetings for the 
year," and whose Bible is the Racing Calendar? 
It is one of the most melancholy forms of moral 
delusion ; and in youth the saddest of all, since 
the one earnest thing about it is the desire — it 
must be allowed, very seldom gratified — of ac- 
quiring gain at the expense of others. I some- 
times think that the mighty mind of Swift, when 
he wrote his "History of the Houyhnhnms,'* 
must have been endowed with prescience, and 
have figured allegorically what has come to pass 
among us in respect to the turf. So much is the 
horse, in what some call "the best circles," set 
above the man. 

Mr. Greene's ridicule of the equine supersti- 
tion was a mitigating circumstance, but he could 
not prevent his young friend from making con- 
siderable sacrifices — for which the squire had to 
pay— to the four-footed god. As to his other 
extravagances, his mentor could exercise little 
or no restraint over them. At Richard's rooms 
were now found the most expensive wines, and 
young gentlemen who talked with gravity about 

\ wUYl \>tMi^ ^VCi^^ TiSKOiSa ^SSSWiS^^^^'^^ ^>»s. 
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their length ; and pictures and statues, principal- 
ly of the female sex, the cost of which, though 
great, was certainly not enhanced hy the amount 
of their drapery. On seeing Talbot's "rooms" 
for the first time after this gorgeous transforma- 
tion, Mr. Greene, in the character of Christopher 
Sly, cried, " For Heaven's sake, Dick, a sup of 
small - beer ! " Dick answered, naively, that he 
had no small- beer, and produced a pint of the 
very driest champagne as a substitute. 

**What a thing it is to have a father and a 
Tower !" observed the other, as he sipped it. 

And indeed Mr. Talbot, senior, never uttered a 
remonstrance, whatever bills came in, though his 
son's liberal allowance was now all expended on 
necessaries — such as debts of honor — and had 
quite lost its original uses. When Richard wrote 
to ask leave to spend the next vacation with his 
friend Greene, at his guardian's house near Lon- 
don, he not only received the desired permission, 
but a check for extraneous expenses ; and I am 
sorry to say, though the young gentleman was 
grateful, he also felt that it was a relief to his 
father to hear that he would pass the holidays 
away from home. There was no actual bad-feel- 
ing between the two, nor could it be fairly said 
tliat "there wera faults on both sides;" there 
were rather misfortunes. 

During the vacation, Richard, for the first time, 
saw "life" — as the whirl of metropolitan dissi- 
pation has been ludicrously termed — and, on the 
whole, enjoyed it. For such a purpose Leonard 
Greene was the most agreeable of companions, 
and by no means a ba4 one — supposing it was 
necessary to see such life at all — in a moral 
sense. His appreciation of humor was so keen 
that vice, under its influence, lost much of her 
varnish in Richard's eyes; it is not advisable 
even to gallop through the mud, but there is ever 
so much of difference between that and wallow- 
ing in it. Greene was ignorant of most things 
really worth knowing, almost to sublimity, though, 
from his natural prudence (he never spoke, if he 
could help it, of what he did not understand) and 
his acute instinct, he seemed to know more than 
he did. He was also what serious persons would, 
and do, call flippant ; and yet he was so genu- 
ine, as well as genial, that he made friends in 
the most unexpected quarters. Richard took 
him to Gresham Street, and introduced him to 
Lady Earnshaw and Aunt Edith, and the former 
was quite delighted with him. 

"I always like nice boys," she said, "and 
should have fallen in love with Dick, only you 
see " — here she sighed — "he was my grandson." 

Aunt Edith looked very grave at this, as a 
sort of side-blow at the Rubric. If she should 
ever come to like Richard's friend, it would 
be, she thought, only for Richard's sake, for he 
seemed as gay and thoughtless as a butterfly. 
She knew, however, that he had behaved well 
and wisely in the matter of Lucy. 

Lady Earnshaw asked the two young men to 
dinner, and took the opportunity of inviting Mr. 
Vane also, not because she liked him any bet- 
ter than of old, but because it was necessary to 
ask him sometimes out of compliment to Edith, 
and anything was better than having the man- 
alone. Richard took care to warn his humorous 
friend of the question thttt was sure to be put to 
Dancombe when dinner was announced — '* Does , 
i2ol bis lordship dine at home ?" with its stereo- 1 



typed reply of "No, my lady." But it would 
have been better for Mr. Greene had he omitted 
the precaution, for the idea so tickled that yonng 
gentleman beforehand that he nearly choked in 
the cab on the way to Gresham Street, and, ^hen 
the interrogatory was put, was seized with such 
a fit of coughing that her ladyship was quite 
alarmed for his life. He afterward likened the 
scene to the children's game of " Is the Emper- 
or of Morocco dead ?" which has to be carried on 
without a smile. 

Mr. Vane's fashion of addressing Miss Talbot 
as Sister Edith, and the manifest contempt it 
evoked from his hostess, was also a great trial to 
Mr. Greene's gravity. But, on the whole, he ac-« 
quitted himself very creditably, and by his mar- 
vellous tact succeeded, before the meal was over, 
in removing the prejudice of his neighbor, Miss 
Talbot, against him. She even said to him, when 
the othera happened to be engaged in talk, "We 
are all greatly indebted to you, Mr. Greene, for 
the course yon took with respect to poor Rich- 
ard's engagement." He answered that he had 
but done what was obviously right, and only re- 
gretted that his services had been so valueless. 
The young woman herself had, it seemed, got 
Dick out of the scrape. 

" That is true, "said Edith ; but the confession 
was made with such evident reluctance, that he 
could not help inquiring whether it was not true 
that she had behaved well in the matter. 

"Yes," said Edith, "I have nothing to say 
against her on that score." 

"Do you know what has become of the young 
lady ?" asked Mr. Greene, his curiosity still piqued 
by the tone of her repl v. 

" Yes — at least, no, she answered, hurriedly. 
"It is a sad story." 

"I am sorry indeed," said Greene, and his 
voice betrayed that he spoke truth. 

They were silent for a while, during which a 
dispute was carried on between Mr. Vane and 
Richard concerning public schools, which were 
not in favor with the former, that seemed to af- 
ford Lady Earnshaw much amusement. 

Presently said Edith, speaking in a low tone : 
"I should be very sorry if I have given you a 
worse impression of Lucy Lindon, Mr. Greene, 
than I intended to convey. I know nothing 
against her character ; but she has taken a fitep 
that has much displeased me, and distressed a 
tried and true friend of hers, her aunt. She has 
gone on the stage." 

"On the stage!" echoed Greene, with vivaci- 
ty ; " dear me ! Which is her theatre ?" 

" I know nothing about that," answered Edith, 
severely; "nor do I want to know. The fact 
is, the poor woman, her aunt, was prepared to 
make — and indeed did make — ^the greatest possi- 
ble sacrifice for her, in order to prevent her tak- 
ing so every way prejudicial a step. She would 
have been a guardian angel to the girl if only 
she would have permitted her. But she has taken 
her own way, and nothing but ill can come of it." 

" Dear, dear!" said Mr. Greene, with sympa- 
thy. But the fact was, his curiosity was greatly 
excited, and he determined to read the theatrical 
announcements in the newspapers next morning 
with especial care. 

" You will not say a word of what I have been 
telling you to B.\cVva\*dV' yt^w Edith's last words 
as sVie rose ivom l\\^ t«\AQ, 
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" Not a syllable, Miss Talbot. We never speak 
upon that subject ; but your wish, in any case, 
would seal my lips." 

In spite of his light ways, Edith felt somehow 
that Mr. Greene had a good heart, and was a 
gentleman. 

Lady Eamshaw went much farther; she ex- 
pressed her opinion, when Edith and she had 
retired to the drawing-room, that the young man 
was " delightful." She pointed out how hard it 
must have been for him, with his liveliness and 
love of fun, to have left Masham Manor to stay 
at the Tower ** with Francis and his doldrums " 
— so she termed her son-in-law's spiritual gloom 
— in order to keep company with Richard dur- 
ing his love -fever. **A pretty time he must 
have had of it, with the society of that canting 
Mr. Freeman and the murderous game -keeper 
for his only distractions." 

Below -stairs, the object of these ealogiums 
found it rather more difficult to make himself 
agreeable. For Richard, who well remembered 
*' Father Vane's " behavior to him of old — when 
he had been so good as to see him safely to the 
railway-station — was inclined to be antagonistic 
in his manner toward the priest, which, consider- 
ing Richard was pro tern, his host, Mr. Greene re- 
sented as ''bad form." Indeed, he went so far 
on the road of conciliation as to ask Mr. Vane 
to join a little dinner-party at his club on the 
ensuing day, which was foolish of him, since the 
proposed guest would hardly have mixed well 
with the rest of the company. EmbaiTassment 
on this score was, however, cut short by a Deus 
intersit — a theological circumstance. 

" I am obliged to you," said Mr. Vane, grave- 
ly, "but to-morrow is a Friday." 

"You have an engagement? I am sorry," 
said Mr. Greene, without the faintest conscious- 
ness of a religious scruple. 

"And I am sorry, too, my young friend; not 
only that I am obliged to decline your hospitali- 
ty, but because you should have fixed upon a 
Friday for such an entertainment." 

**I don't believe in luck myself," said Mr. 
tJreene, indifferently. Whereupon Mr. Richard 
Talbot began to laugh. 

It is a well-known fact that people of wholly 
opposite views " get on " together socially much 
better than those who merely differ from one an- 
other in details; but then it is important that 
folks should know what the views of others are. 
You may make a Parsee very angry by speaking 
disrespectfully of the sun in London; and the 
Rev. Grerald Vane's opinions were as absolutely 
unknown —rand, indeed, unintelligible — to Mr. 
Leonard Greene as those of a Parsee. Mr. 
Greene's people had for generations been "con- 
nected with commerce," and had not much con- 
cenied themselves with anything else; while 
what religious principles had been inculcated in 
him had not been derived from the Church of 
England. At Eton, indeed, he had noticed that 
some account was made of Fridays and saints' 
days, but as holy days he had always spelt them 
with an », and had considered their very observ- 
ance a local, though highly laudable, custom. 
He had never conceived to himself an individual 
who had religious objections to dine out upon a 
Friday ; and for once his friend Richard was in 
ft position of superior knowledge. He felt that 
explanation was imposBible within the timetlwt 



could be given to it, for Dnncombe had already 
come in with the coffee, but he did contrive to 
stammer out an apology. 

"It is not to me, Mr. Greene, that you should 
express contrition," was Mr. Vane's cold reply, 
as he rose from table, whereat Richard laughed 
again, in a manner which afterward drew forth 
from his young friend the remark that he did not 
know — concerning Mr. Richard Talbot and Mr. 
Grerald Vane — which had shown bimself the big- 
gef fool of the two. 

This circumstance naturally strengthened Mr. 
Vane's prejudice against Richard, whose friends, 
it seemed, were actually unacquainted with the 
first principles of the Christian religion ; and he 
more than ever giieyed that the estate of Talbot 
Tower, instead of reverting to so unworthy a 
recipient, had not passed — as he understood that 
at one time there had been hopes of its passing 
— into the pure hands of one who loved the 
Church. Lady Eamshaw, had she been con- 
scious of this aspiration, would have said, "You . 
mean the Church's ministers;" but therein she 
would have wronged the priest. Narrow and 
harsh as his " views " made him, he was no self- 
seeker ; on the contrary, he lived a life of self- 
sacrifice, and did more good work every twelve 
hours than some persons of more elastic faith 
are wont to compass in a twelvemonth. 
* The little dinner in Gresham Street could not, 
however, be considered a success. Even Mr. 
Greene acknowledged that he had "put his foot 
in it," and always afterward spoke of Mr. Vane 
as his "ghostly enemy." Richard) on his side, 
in addition to his dislike of the curate, was very 
far from beiiig at ease. He could not speak to 
his aunt* Edith of the matter which still lay next 
his heart, and in which she had taken such a 
prominent part. Her gentle voice was more sweet 
and low than ever when she addressed him that 
evening, and the clasp of her hand had a more 
tender significance for him than of old. His 
meeting with her turned his thoughts back, for 
the time, into the old channel, and made him 
sad. 

" Did Aunt Edith speak to you," he inquired 
of his friend, as they drove home, " of — of — 
Lucy ?" 

"Well, yes," returned that astute young gen- 
tleman ; " she said something very civil — though 
quite unnecessary, about my having gone to the 
Tower when you were in trouble." 

" She didn't say whether she was still living at 
the old place?" 

"NotasyUable." 

Then, after a long silence, Richard asked 
whether his friend would mind calling in Ford's 
Alley — ** Not thal^I want to see her again, you 
know, but just to hear how she is." 

Greene shrugged his shoulders to express dis- 
approval of this course, but answered, " I will 
go, of course." 

And the next day he went accordingly. On 
his return he found Richard looking i-ather pale 
and anxious. 

"Well, Greene, tell me, whom" (he said 
"who") "did you see?" 

"I saw the most wonderful person; an old 
lady chaimingly wrinkled, with a beard in the 
wi'ong place — over her eyes — fet <vw^ ^^.v^jsl-'* 
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of the faniil/ by any means. She thought me 
no better than I should be, evidently] and, in- 
deed, since I was not to mention yoor name, I 
did feel I had very little right to ask questions." 
" But you did ask after — after — Lucy ?" 
'*I asked after Mbs Lindon, and I was told 
she no longer lived there. I then inquired whei*e 
she did live, and was informed — ^that it was no 
business of mine. I was told, indeed, she was 
well, but in the same tone in which we used to 
reply to kind inquiries a£ Eton ; the lady's man- 
ner had a none-the-better-for-seeing-you sort of 
air with it." 

"Then you have found out nothing?" 
" Nothing, my dear Dick, except that the con- 
clusion at which you have so wisely arrived is 
completely coincided in and approved of by the 
young lady's relatives." 

"You are telling me the truth ?" said Richard, 
suspiciously. " You are not deceiving me ? You 
really do not know where Lucy is ?" 

**Upon my honor, I do not." Mr. Greene 
spoke truth, though not the whole truth ; not 
only had Susan Parkes declined to give him the 
slightest information as to the girl's present resi- 
dence, but — which he omitted to add — he had 
looked over the theatrical announcements in the 
newspapers, and even the advertisements in the 
Era, in vain : the dramatic fiimament showed 
no star that either beamed or twinkled undei 
the name of Lucy Lindon. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



NOT YET. 



Fkoh the day of his fiiend's visit to Ford's 
Alley, we may date Richard's complete emanci- 
pation from what was called by his fiiends "his 
unfortunate entanglement." He never spoke, 
and very seldom even thought, of Lucy again. 
But it must be confessed that his freedom — like 
that of most persons who have once been slaves 
— partook somewhat of the character of license. 
His tastes for extravagance increased, and very 
little of his money was spent in the advancement 
of missionary enterprise, or to any other good 
purpose. His nature was too genuine to admit 
of his sinking into the slough of swelldom ; he 
never pretended to be indifferent to all matters 
human and divine — though, it must be confessed, 
he concerned himself with the former rather to 
the exclusion of the latter. He was not vicious 
in cold blood. He did not disbelieve in the ex- 
istence of good men and women because his own 
mode of life did not bring him into contact with 
them. But he walked '" in fhe way of his own 
heart and the sight of his own eyes," and they 
were evil. The years were not many since he 
had rowed Lucy across the Dorn to see the 
Pharos's light lit, but the difference between what 
he had been and what he had become — between 
man and boy — was measureless. His love for 
the girl now appeared a mere episode in his life, 
and so far back (or so it seemed) as to have be* 
longed almost to another state of existence. If 
our bones and flesh, and thews and sinews, 
change, as we are told is the case, every seven 
jears, our thoughts, and feelings, and instincts 



space. And they had not changed in Richard 
Talbot's case for the better. 

Dumton had ceased to pain him from its asso- 
ciations, and even the gloom of the Tower was 
not so oppressive as heretofore ; his nature had 
become less sympathetic. He was sorry the poor 
governor moped so, and entertained some appre- 
hension that he showed symptoms of breaking 
up ; but his father's sombre and melancholy ways, 
and even his behavior toward himself, which was 
cold and reticent as ever, though as usual relieved 
by touches of tenderness, no longer distressed 
him. He only felt exceedingly bored at Dum- 
ton, and preferred to spend his vacations any- 
where save at home. 

Thus matters went on till Richard's university 
course was almost over — ^the fruits of which it 
could scarcely be said were satisfactory. His 
friendship with Leonard Greene still continued, 
and was an influence for good ; but they were 
less and less together even now; and it might 
well have been predicted that when their college 
days were over, the roads of these two young men 
in life would have diverged, and that they would 
have bidden light farewell to one another. 

Greene was tending more and more toward 
theatrical pursuits. He had at last contrived to 
get a little comedy of his own, " The Suitors," 
played by the Dramatic Club, and it had been a 
great success — at the university. As the author 
of " The Suitors," he felt an inch or two higher, 
and flattered himself if he could only gain for it 
the attention of the Loudon public that he should 
add several inches to his stature. Richard wish- 
ed him every success, but on his second attend- 
ance at the representation of his friend's piece he 
yawned. It was a slight matter — a mere sound 
•^but the author saw it, and was affronted. A 
coolness had sprung up between the two friends, 
which was dissipated, however, as such things 
will be, by a real trouble befalling one of them. 

Richard was playing pool one night, as usual, 
in the public room he frequented, and a point or 
two above his ordinary game. He had won one 
pool, and was on the point of dividing another, 
when some one, in spite of the solemn warning 
painted on its glass panel, " Wait for the stroke," 
threw open the door in haste, and caused him to 
miss his ball. ' * By jingo ! " exclaimed Richard, 
angrily — as a matter of fact, he used the veiy 
same word that Robert Parkes had done when 
he kicked his oar and life away together — and 
then his eye met Leonard Greene's. The room 
was in an uproar at once; the backei-s of the 
late " striker " indignant at the inopportune in- 
trusion, and those who had bet against him ad- 
mitting it was " deuced hard " as they pocketed 
their gains ; but the chief sufferer put on his coat 
and followed his friend out of the place without 
a word. 

"What is it, Leonard?" He used the Chris- 
tian name because of their late little estrange- 
ment. • 

" I have bad news for you, Dick; your father 
is very ill." 

"Not dead ?" pleaded Richard, turning very 
pale. His heart in a moment was sluiced with 
a torrent of remorseful thoughts of him who had 
never said him nay to any wish, save one, and 
who would have been called by many sons the 
besl ot ?a.l\\ere. H.^ feU^ior the first time, how 
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ter of course, and how little, how very little, of 
his time or thoughts he had given to him in re- 
turn for it. 

*'No, Dick, not dead, but very ill. He has 
had some sort of a stroke, as I gather." 

** My God !" cried Richard, looking at his cue 
(which he had forgotten to put away) with 
agonized self-reproach, **to think that I should 
have been playing this wretched game!" He 
meant to imply, *' While my poor father was on 
his death-bed!" 

** Don't fret, Dick; how should you have 
known?" 

**How did you know?" inquired Richard, al- 
most fiercely, " when I, his son — " 

" That's easily explained," put in the other. 
" Mr. Freeman telegraphed to me as well as to 
yon, in case you should not happen to be in your 
rooms, and feeling, of course, that I should know 
where to find you.'* And he put into his hand 
that envelope of yellow with which we have all 
now become so well acquainted, and the color of 
which would almost seem to have been borrowed 
from the Chinese, who use it as a sign of mourn- 
ing, so doleful is the news it often conveys. 

The telegram was from the 1-ector: **Mr. 
Talbot has been taken suddenly and dangerously 
ill. Richard, to whom I have also telegraphed, 
must come at once; Carriage will be at station 
to meet every train." 

The words, as Greene perceived, seemed to 
stupefy Talbot, rather than to spur him to ex- 
ertion. 

" Now, pull yourself together, Dick," said he, 
decisively. "You have exactly twenty -five 
minutes in which to catch the mail. Your gyp 
is packing your portmanteau, and a trap is wait- 
ing at the college gates." 

** Oh, Greene, how kind and thoughtful you 
are ! And I, God help me, never think of any- 
thing!" Then, with a sudden impulse, "Don't 
fancy I didn't like your play, old fellow, because 
I yawned." 

** Tut, tut ! The play be d — d, ieis it most like- 
ly will be. Look here, if I can be of any service 
at the Tower, send for me, by wire, and I will 
be with yon in three hours: give me a line, 
at all events, to say how matters are. Hero's 
the trap and your portmanteau." 

** Good-bye, Leonard." 

"Not yet; I shall see you to the station." 
And off they rattled in the jingling fly together. 

Richard was silent, full of sombre thoughts, 
but presently he felt the other's hand upon his 
knee. 

"Dick, old fellow, you will forgive me for 
offering a piece of advice on such a subject, but 
if your poor governor should ask you to promise 
anything, at such a time, you must do it, mind." 

'*0f course I will. Pussy." It was curious, 
but not without a touch of a pathos, that he 
should have thus recurred to the old school name 
of his companion. There was nothing in it, as 
both felt, of offense now, and somehow it seemed 
to suggest the long years of friendship between 
them better than any other. 

"I don't know that he has anything to say to 
yon in particular, but I used sometimes to think, 
Dick, when I was at Dumton, that your father 
had some trouble on his mind. It is your 
bounden duty, if it be so, Dick^ to lighten it all 
you can. " 



"Indeed, I will," said Richard, earnestly. 
They parted on the platform, with a "Thanks, 
thanks, old fellow !" upon one side, and a " God 
bless you, Dick !" upon the other ; and each well- 
worn phrase for once was genuine and full of 
meaning. 

Richard Talbot would have had enough to 
think about, and of a very serious sort, as he- 
was whirled through the summer night alone in 
the railway carriage, even had his friend not 
hinted of something which his father might have 
to communicate to him in what would in all 
probability be his last hours. There had been a 
time when Richard had also suspected something 
of the sort, but then the mystery had been re- 
vealed to him, as he believed, in the story which 
linked him with Charles de Blaise. His father's 
gloom, seclusion, and even his partial estrange- 
ment from himself, the young man had set down 
as the effects of religious melancholy — for which, 
it must be confessed, he entertained feelings 
more akin to contempt than pity. Upon the 
whole, after much veflection, he came to the con- 
clusion that these symptoms, none of which, of 
course, had escaped Greene's acute observation, 
had misled his friend, as they well might. If 
anything should be demanded of him, he was, on 
the other hand, prepared to do it : he felt, in- 
deed, that all he could now do in deference to 
his father's wishes must fall far short of what he 
owed him, and would still leave years of omission 
to be repented of, but, alas ! not to be redeemed. • 

Richard had arrived again at one of those 
epochs when the realities of life demand an at- 
tention which men of his type never pay to them, 
save under pressure of their importunity. There 
are times when even the idler and the tnfler are 
made to stand face to face with life, and to ac- 
knowledge its seriousness, before that supreme 
hour when life itself is merged in a still greater 
mystery. 

At the station, though it was a fine night, he 
found the closed carriage waiting for him, and 
even that circumstance oppressed him ; he had 
always used the dog-cart, and a dismal sense of 
unwished-for ownership and mastery took pos- 
session of him as he stepped into the more pre- 
tentious vehicle. In answer to his eager in- 
quiry, the coachman said that master had been 
main bad, as bad as a roan could be with life in 
him (the phrase was delivered with that unc- 
tuousness which even the most devoted of family 
retainera always exhibit in describing a domes- 
tic calamity), but that he was now, the doctors 
thought, slightly better. Mr. Lucker, the local 
medical man, had, it seemed, taken up his quar- 
ters at the Tower, and had .that day met Sir 
James Farquharson, from London, in consulta- 
tion. Mr. Freeman, too, was hardly ever out 
of the house, and late as it was — it was past 
midnight — would be there on Richard's arrival. 
He found the rector, in fact, who had been lis- 
tening for the carriage wheels, standing at the 
Hall door, with a face grave indeed, but less de- 
jected than he had expected. 

"Is there still hope?" asked the young man, 
tremulously. 

"Thanks be to God, yes, my lad," answered 
the other. "But you must be prepared for a 
great change." 

" Shall I sea hvuv w<yw— \jyvC\^T 
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the morning ; but you must say but very little. 
And, Eichard — he cannot speak to you. Nav, 
you must show no weakness. " (The answenng 
tears glistened in the honest rector's eyes as he 
said this.) ''He is not, Sir James enjoined 
upon us, to be unnecessarily excited. He was 
quite dumb for a few hours, but is slowly regain- 
ing speech. And you must be careful to come to 
his left side; the other is paralyzed." 

Half paralyzed himself, Hichard followed the 
rector to his father's room — a vast apartment 
that Queen Elizabeth was said to have once oc- 
cupied, and which might have held half her court 
as weU. It was now lighted by a small fire, 
though it was summer- time, and by one oil lamp, 
and even that was screened from the heavily hung 
and canopied bed, which, to the young man's 
eyes, looked like a catafalque. He approached 
it very softly, but the rector heralded him in loud 
and distinct tones — ''Talbot, here is Richard 
come to see you." 

There was a slow movement among the bed- 
clothes, and the boy felt his father's hand — the 
left hand — clasping his arm and feebly drawing 
him toward him. He leaned forward and kiss- 
ed the fevered brow and cheek in silence. 

"I thank God! I thank God!" murmured a 
hoarse, clogged voice quite strange to him. 

"There, you see, you have done your father 
good already, " said the rector, cheerfully. * ' He 
has not spoken like that since he was taken ill." 

Inarticulate as was the patient's utterance, it 
was scarcely more so than was Richard's rejoin- 
der. His soul was shaken to its very depths. 

The interview, if it could be called such, be- 
tween father and son was a very long one. 
Twice Mr. Lucker, who was in the room, though 
Richard had not at first perceived him, came for- 
ward, watch in hand, and in the most dulcet 
tones suggested that there had been enough of 
talk — albeit, except for that one exclamation of 
the sick man, it had been all on Richard's side 
— and each time the patient had given sign that 
his son's words and presence were too dear to 
him to be dispensed with. At last, however, 
Richard himself made an effort to get away. 

"Yon are tired, dear father, and must get 
some sleep. I shall be with you again in a few 
hours." Then leaning down, he whispered, "Is 
there anything — anything— I can do for you? 
Is there anybody you would wish to see ?" 

The sick man was silent, but Richard fancied 
there was a wistful look in his eyes. "At such 
a time as this, dear father, would you not like to 
see Aunt Edith ?" 

"No, "was the unexpected reply, followed by 
a painful pause, and then the stniggling words, 
"Not yet." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



VACILLATION. 



To the young and thoughtless, sickness in the 

house is a strange, almost a weird experience. 

It seems contrary to Nature, and an infringement 

of her laws, that rooms should be hidden from 

the sun, and voices hushed, and that every one 

sboald wear a grave face and tread softly. The 

qaestions that one pats to the other, " Has he 

^/epi well?" *' What does the doctor say this 



morning ?" seem like extracts from a sensational 
drama rather than the conversation of ordina- 
ry life. The very air seems heavy with the pres- 
age of woe, and, within doors, cannot be breathed 
with freedom. We are speaking, of course, of 
the sun*oundings of sickness unto death, or which 
may be unto death, as was the case with those 
of Francis Talbot. He was better, Mr. Lucker 
allowed ; was slowly recovering speech, and even 
movement ; but these admissions were not made 
with the cheerfulness with which that gentleman 
would certainly have made them if he could. 

Mr. Lucker was a smooth man every way, and 
was prone to prophesy smooth things. He al- 
ways wore a smile upon his mild Saxon face, but 
sometimes it was a pained smile : "I would give 
yon hope if I could, my friend, "it then seemed 
to say to his patien^, "but, as a matter of fact, 
there is no hope." His voice was so gentle that 
it seemed to have been made for a sick-room, 
and it was* never necessary for him to use that 
sound of all others a sick man hates to hear— a 
whisper. It may be, therefore, concluded that 
Mr. Lucker was not the parish doctor. He had 
a large and lucrative county practice, and was 
always terrifyiijg-»he county by gentle hints that 
he was about to retire from the practice of his 
profession. He had met the great doctor from 
London in consultation on Mr. Talbot's case upon 
equal terms, and Sir James had acknowledged 
the equality. "No course of treatment than that 
already pursued could have been more judicious," 
had been his statement to Mr. Freeman ; and, in 
answer to pressing inquiry, had said for self and 
colleague, " It would be idle to conceal that we 
think it a most serious case. Mr. Talbot may 
rally, but — "and he shook a head which had 
hinted death to kings and princes. 

" You think, then, he may have anothea: stroke, 
which would be fated ?" 

"It would certainly be fatal," said Sir James. 
This verdict the rector, as in duty bound, had 
communicated, with all tenderness, to Richard. 

"It is what we must all come to, my dear 
lad ; and when it is our turn, I pray Heaven 
that we may be found as well prepared to meet 
it as your dear father." 

"Do you think he knows ?" asked Richard, in 
awe-struck tones. 

" Yes, I do ; this has been coming on for years, 
though he would never let me tell you. For any- 
thing that may have seemed to you amiss in him, 
Richard — I mean, any lack in demonstrativeness 
of affection — there was a physical cause." 

Richard moved his hand impatiently. "He 
was always kinder to me than I deserved," he 
said. But his heart smote him because he had 
not always thought so, and had made no allow- 
ance for such shortcomings. "I am not sure, 
Mr. Freeman," he presently added, " that you 
are right about my father's knowledge of his crit- 
ical state." And then he told him of his men- 
tion of Aunt Edith the previous night, and how 
the sick man had first answered "No," and then 
"Not yet." 

The rector was silent ; the fact being that he* 
had already turned over this particular matter in 
his own mind : he had felt a moral responsibility 
regaiding Edith, which had, however, been in part 
removed by his wife's arguments. 

"You "wiW do more harm than good, " she said, 
\ "by meutvomTv^Yjas svaXox \o \)c^^ ^^\x^. Even 
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if he wishes to see her, their meeting will he prej- 
udicial to him." 

And the rector had answered, duhioasly, *' Per- 
haps." 

'^ I have made up my mind what to do," said 
Richard, decisively. ^^ I shall telegraph at once 
to Gresham Street, and explain how matters 
stand." 

** Then your aant will be here to-night." 

''I know it; but my father need not be told. 
Only if he wishes to see her, when — I mean at 
any time — she will be on the spot." 

"You will act as you please, Richard," an- 
swered the rector, with feigned indifference, for 
at the same time he was saying to himself, " This 
lad, with all his failings, has a good heart." 

Mr. Talbot was decidedly better. There were 
indications of reviving sensibility in his numbed 
and rigid limbs, and his speech was less thick 
and slow. He did not, however, speak much, 
but lay, with his hand in that of his son, wait- 
ing, as it seemed to Richard, for more strength. 
That wistful look had again come into his eyes 
which had already attracted the young man's at- 
tention, and with every hour it grew more impor- 
tunate. Presently, late in the afternoon, when 
Richard had returned to him after half an hour's 
absence, he began to speak with tolerable dis- 
tinctness, though at first in jerks and snatches, 
very distressing to the ear on which they fell. 

**I want to be alone with you, Richard." 
There was no one in the room but quiet Mr. 
Lucker, and he was sitting with a book in his 
hand in a bay-window far away out of sight and 
hearing. Nevertheless, Richard crossed over to 
the doctor, and told him what his father had said. 

Mr. Lucker looked up with mild surprise, but 
closed his book, and, with one. glance at his pa- 
tient, left the room as noiselessly as a shadow. 

'*That is a clever fellow," said the squire, 
musingly ; ** but he will never set me on my legs 
again." Then, *' Are they all gone, Richard ? 
Are we quite alone?" hft asked. 

*' We are quite alone, father." 

"Then lock the door." 

Richard's heart beat as he did so. He felt 
that something of importance — what even a dy- 
ing man thinks to be of importance — was about 
to be revealed to him. Perhaps Leonard Greene 
was right, and his father was going to require 
him to give some promise respecting his future 
conduct ; but if so, there seemed no need for 
suc*h extraordinary precautions. 

' * Richard-^child of my heart, listen to me. I 
lie here a sinful man, but one who has confessed 
as much for many a year, and who hopes for sal- 
vation. But there is one thing — it may be a sin 
or not — which I have committed, and never con- 
fessed to any mortal ear — a secret that would 
have died with me but for your importunity." 

Richard made a gesture c/f astonishment. 

"Yes, boy; you have asked to hear it many 
times ; whenever, indeed, of late you have men- 
tioned your aunt Edith's name. The knowledge 
of it may be your worldly ruin, but I must needs 
tell it now, while there is yet time. If she were 
but here — " 

"Father, she is here— -under this very roof." 

" What ! Edith at the Tower ?" 

' ' Yes, sir ; I ventured to send to her this morn- 
ing. I wrote, * My father is veiy ill. He may 
not wish to see you, and if so, you must make no 



attempt to intrude upon him. But if you care 
to come upon the chance — ' " 

"And she did come?" 

" Upon the instant, father, as I knew she 
would." 

" Miserable boy, what have you done !" 

The sick man groaned, and doled his eyes ; 
but presently his lips began to murmur solemn 
words, as though appealing to God's guidance. 

Alarmed at the effect his conduct had prqdnced, 
Richard began to make excuse for it. "I did 
what I thought right, father, in sending for Aunt 
Edith. You need not see her, if it distresses you 
to do 80 ; nor need she know that you are aware 
of her presence here." 

"You are not to blame, boy; it is the finger 
of God, " answered the sick man, calmly. *■ * Since 
it seems good to him that you should not suc- 
ceed to the inheritance of your father, so be it." 

Richard stared, as well he might. He thought 
that his father's mind was wandering. 

* * Yes, " continued the squire, in slow, mechani- 
cal tones, "I will drain this cup of bitterness to 
the dregs. Since she is here, she shall learn all 
from my own lips^ and in the presence of my own 
child. Perchance that may move her. Call her 
in and let her sit yonder " — pointing to a chair 
remote from the bed — "and keep you close to 
me, Richard." 

"But, father dear, do you feel strong enough ?" 

"Yes," interrupt^ the sick man, impatiently ; 
"go fetch her;" then added wearily to himself, 
"Let me tell the truth and die." 

His dull ear did not catch the opening and 
closing of the door, and a quick shudder of sur- 
prise came over him when he heard Richard say, 
" She is here, father." 

" I don't see her," answered the squire, with 
his eyes fixed on the vacant chair. 

" She is on her knees by your bedside." 

Then he became aware of a dim figure clothed 
in gray, with palms clasped together and a be- 
seeching face, and he drew his wasted hand away, 
as if to avoid her touch. 

"Brother, dd not shrink from me!" pleaded 
Edith's gentle voice. 

"You will shrink from i»e, when you have 
heard all," answered the squire, in hollow tones. 
*' Listen." 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

CONFESSION. 

"There was a time, Edith," began the sick 
man, slowly, " wheayou and I were friends, but 
it is so far back that I can scarce recall it. So 
soon as you began to think for yourself, you dre^r 
apart from me," 

She shook her head, and a faint smile passed 
over her features, but he took no notice of it. 

"You were not to blame, though it seemed 
hard to me, for I was wild and reckless ; and it 
might have seemed right to you to mark your 
disapproval of my conduct. But you were some- 
what young, being fourteen or fifteen, for the 
role of nientor." 

" If I ever seemed to play that part, Francis," 
interrupted Edith, softly, "I ask your pardon. 
It was most presumptuous and unfitting." 

" That in any case, "answered the other^cold.- 
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sons for it. You had formed a deliberate plan 
to sapplant me in the affections of my father." 

* *• Francis ! " Only his name, bat with as mach 
tender reproach in the way of speaking it as a 
volume could convey. 

*' Yes, at that time, to supplant me in his af- 
fections," corftinued the squire, in tones which, 
although harsh, he strove in vain to render dis- 
tinct and incisive. '*It was not till afterward, 
when you had embraced a false faith, and lis- 
tened to tho specious arguments of its ministers, 
that you turned your attention to more material 
matters, and strove to oust me as my father's 
heir." 

"Never, never!" cried Edith, earnestly. 

"What ! do you dare to tell me that no priest 
bade yon plot and plan against me V 

"I did not say that, Francis; I said I had 
never done it." 

"Qnibbler! You should have been a priest 
yourself. You that are vowed to Heaven, and 
wear tl^at nnseemly garb in token of it, how can 
you lie so ?" 

"As to my attire, brother," answered Edith, 
gently, "that, as Richard knows, is my nsual 
dress. I wished to appear here otherwise-r-and 
since it vexes you, I would I had ; but I am not 
mistress of myself in such matters." 

" Hark, how she owns she is priest-rid !" mut- 
tered the squire, scornfully. 

" Still I did not plot," pleaded Edith, firmly. 

"Not on your own account, perhaps. You 
were a tool, a month -piece; but they plotted 
through yon. First, when I was but a castaway ; 
and afterward, with tenfold virulence, when I 
abjured a life of sin and came to the knowledge 
of the Truth. Then you, or those who moulded 
you to their will, endeavored to persuade my fa- 
ther that my new resolutions for good were false 
and hypocritical ; that I did but affect penitence 
to win his favor ; and that he would be setting a 
bad example to fathers if he permitted me to re- 
main his heir, while yon, forsooth, the angel of 
the house, who ministered to his wants so dili- 
gently, only received a daughter's share of his 
estate. They never told him how they hated 
the Truth to which I had been called, and were 
resolved, if possible, to turn his wealth, through 
you, into channels of their own. Hoodwinked 
by them, yet conscious of the wrong you were 
doing to me and mine, you, on your part, strove 
to cozen the old man out of his lands and gold." 

The squire paused, exhausted ; and although, 
for the first time, Edith's pale face was touched 
with fire at his cruel words, her voice had more 
of pity in it than of scorn, as she replied : 

"Francis, you do me wrong. I never strove 
— so help me Heaven ! — to win your inheritance 
away from you ; and as for that of your boy, let 
him speak for himself, and tell you if he thinks 
I could rob him." 

^'Indeed, father, I do not," said Richard, sim- 
ply. "Aunt Edith, next to yourself, has been 
the kindest friend I ever had." 

"And yet she would have beggaried you. I 
hold the proof of it — the written proof." 

" If so," said Edith, calmly, " it is a forgery." 

"You hear her, Richard ?" answered the sick 

man. " She says, a forgery. But presently she 

wJ}} change her note. These convent birds are 

taught to sing to any tone. When my father 

died, bis will was a matter of surprise to those 



who knew how a certain person had striven to 
warp the old man's mind. It was even conject- 
ured that there must be a later will annulling it, 
for which search was made, no doubt." 

"No search was made, to my knowledge," 
said Edith, quietly. "Our father's will was 
found in his desk, where it was known to lie. 
Its provisions were, in my judgment, just ones, 
and in accordance with my own expectations." // 

"You had expectations, then!" observed the 
squire, sardonically. *^ You were not so wholly 
taken up with pious offices as to be oblivions to 
possibilities." 

" The subject was much discussed by others," 
answered Edith, calmly, "and I could not shut 
my ears to them." 

"Just so ; the Jesuits were all agape for Tal- 
bot Tower, I know. They deemed it would drop 
like a ripe fruit into their ravening maw ; but it 
did not— just then. I came home with my child 
to the old house, and have lived there ever since, 
its acknowledged master. But when Richard 
here was six years old, a certain circumstance 
happened which. will have an Interest for you, 
Sister Edith." "tSTith use, the squire had recov- 
ered the full mastery of his powers of speech, 
and the scornful stress he laid on the word " Sis- 
ter " was equal to a folio of abhorrence. It was 
not his words which were exhausting his feeble 
frame, but the bitterness of the thoughts that 
prompted them. 

" Did you send for me, Francis, to your sick- 
bed that you might speak your worst of me be- 
fore your son?" inquired Sidith, reproachfuUv. 

* ' No. I sent for you to tell you of soroetbing 
to your advantage, which yon, and they whom 
you call yours, will reap at my son's expense," 
was the cold reply. " Do you remember, Rich- 
ard, the first time — and the last — when you and 
I fell out, fourteen years ago and more, in this 
very room — ^about a drum ?" 

"Now you speak of it, I do, father; though 
I had forgotten it.*" » 

"Ah ! / have not forgotten. You came in, as 
nsual, while I was getting up, beating your drum ; 
the harsh, rude noise was music to me, because 
yon made it. Yet I took it away from you that 
morning, boy, and you never saw it more." 

^*I remember now, father, and how bitterly I 
cried about it," said Richard. 

"Yes; but your bitterness passed away, and 
mine abode with me. You altered not, and yet 
you were never the same boy to me again. My 
pride and joy had become an instrument of tort- 
ure to me. Whenever I looked upon yon hence- 
forth, I said to myself, * He has opened my eyes to 
what I would not have seen.' I loved you all the 
same, but your presence was distasteful to me." 

"I have noticed that," said Richard, with 
simplicity. 

" I feared so. Moreover, as you gi*ew up, you 
often unconsciously gave me pain. Not once, nor 
twice, but many times, you have put in a woixl 
for your aunt here, as though I had not my own 
good reasons for knowing friends from enemies. 
Once you said there was never a doubt of what 
was the right thing to do, if one gave one's mind 
to fair play. That barb went to my heart and 
rankled there. Now you must know why, though 
the knowledge will cost yon dear. In my dress- 
ing-case you will find the key of yonder cabinet. 
\ Open It." 
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Kichard did so. It was a chest of Indian 
manufacture, fall of small drawers mounted on 
one large one, and a faint odor of sandal-wood 
filled the room as the doors swung back. 

"Yon look very weary, Francis," said Edith, 
gently ; " you are overtasking your strength." 

"The large drawer," murmured the squire, 
impatiently. *■ ' Take out what it contains. " 

It was a child's drum. 

Richard and Edith interchanged glances of 
dismay ; the thought occurred to each that the 
squire was wandering in his wits. 

"Yon had broken that drum," the sick man 
continued, " and on the morning of which I speak 
you came to tell me that the butler had repaired 
it with a piece of parchment found on a shelf in 
the muniment-room. Read what is written on it 
aloud." 

" It is difficult," said Richard ; " I do not un- 
derstand the handwriting, and the damp has in- 
jured it; but it seems to be the fragment of a 
will." 

"It is your grandfather's will, made subse- 
quent to that which made me master here; and 
it is signed by his old game-keeper Sutton and 
Mr. Jordan, at that time rector of Durnton. If 
you cannot read it, your aunt can, for she proba- 
bly dictated the terms of it herself. ' Whereas I 
have cause to be dissatisfied with my son Francis, 
I hereby revoke all previous wills and testaments, 
and leave to my beloved daughter Edith, etc., 
etc.* Who does not recognize the Roman 
hand ?" 

"Let me see it!" exclaimed Edith, rising to 
her feet. 

**How she pricks her ears as the com- bin 
opens!" murmured the sick man, scornfully. 
"Yes, all is right, madam; and our father, as 
you will doubtless say, only did what he would 
with his own. The will is good, and you may- 
prosecute my corpse to-morrow for having fraud- 
ulently concealed it. The law may look upon it 
in that light, for what I know. I do not seek to 
justify myself either to it or yon. I did what I 
thought right to save the broad lands of Durnton 
from falling into the hands of scheming priests, 
and aiding a false faith to gain moi-e proselytes. 
You think, of course, I did it for Richard's sake, 
or for my own. Think what you will ; God is 
wy judge." 

"And mine, Francis," answered Edith, sol- 
emnly. "Your confidence comes late, but yet 
I thank you for it. If you thought that I should 
take the Tower from your boy or you, this avow- 
al, though tardy, is well made." 

"It is not only the Tower, I tell you," an- 
swered the squire, passionately. " You have all 
—a//." 

" What matters if it were all England ?" an- 
swered Edith. "If you had but said to your- 
self, ' She will give it back ; she will never rob 
the boy, whom she pretends to love, of his inher- 
itance;* if you had but credited me, oh, Francis 
— ^your own sister — with one generous feeling!" 

" Mark how she will swallow it all, notwith- 
standing that sweet oil!" muttered the squire, 
contemptuously. "After slaver, with the ser- 
pent, comes deglutition." 

Suddenly there was a crackling noise, and a 
bright jet leaped up from the low fira. Edith 
had thrown the drum upon it. 

" What have you done ?" cried Richard, trem- 



ulously, as he ran forward to snatch it from the 
flames. 

^'Done? I have done what I would with my 
own," was her calm reply. "You may get it 
mended, Richai*d, for your first boy, as you did 
in your own case." The drum itself he had res- 
cued, but its parchment ends were burned away. 
It might be of use, as his aunt had said, as a toy 
again : but not a vestige of old Reginald Talbot's 
will remained to it. 

"Father, she has burned the will," said Rich- 
ard, softly. "Did not I tell you how noble and 
generous she was ? Without a moment's hesita- 
tion or thought of self — " 

"You are wrong there," interrupted Edith, 
quickly, with her hand pressed to her heart; 
" but, thank Heaven, I have surmounted it. You 
are very welcome, Dick. Francis." She moved 
to the bed foot. The sick man did not close his 
eyes as befoi-e, when her gaze rested on him, but 
regarded her with a wondering look, which soft- 
ened more and more, till presently the tears stole 
down his haggard face. 

"I have been too bitter against you, Edith," 
he murmured. " Your kindness has robbed me 
of my strength, or I would ask your pardon ; let 
Richard here be my intercessor." 

**You need none, brother, save Him whom 
we all need. I, too, perhaps, have been bitter 
against you, or seemed to be so." 

Richard took her hand and led her gently to 
his father'ff side. " We have not kissed one an- 
other, Francis, for twenty years, "she said, as she 
bent down over the sick man. " Let us never, 
never quarrel again." 

" That I may safely promise, Edith, " answered 
the squire, with a faint smile. It was easy to 
see what he meant. The excitement which had 
hitherto sustained him had passed away and left 
him feeble indeed ; his wrath had, in fact, been 
his strength, and now that its fire was quenched, 
the light of life itself began to glimmer low. 
The hand which Edith held was thinner even 
than her own, and had no power to return her 
gentle clasp. Still the ruling thought of his later 
days was uppeimost. ^* You will not take ad- 
vafritage, Edith," he whispered in her ear, " of 
the debt my Richard owes you to — to — to lead 
him from his father's &ith ?" 

"He shall never be reminded that he owes 
me anything, Francis." 

"That is not what I asked," retnmed the 
other, his failing eyes lit np with a gleam of 
suspicion. * * You have not promised. " 

"I do promise," sighed Edith. There was a 
long silence, during which the tick of the Louis 
Quatorze clock upon the mantel -piece smote 
painfully upon Richard's ear : it seemed to be 
measuring out his father's span of life. Present- 
ly Edith moved without ;a sound, and motioned 
to him to take her place by his Other's pillow. 
A great change had come over the sick man's 
face ; the shadow of death was on it. But his 
brain was still at work: presently he whispered, 
hoarsely, " He lies ! he has got the card." Edith 
cast at her nephew an agonized look ; it was ter- 
rible to her that the thoughts of the dying man 
should stray into such channels. Richard, of 
course, knew that his father's mind had recuiTed 
to the scene in Paris with De Blaise. 

" That was long ago, father^" said he^ ^eutVj^ 
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The sick man opened his failing eyes and fix^d 
them on his son. 

" Kiss me, Dick 1" he mnrmared. They were 
the last wordis of Francis Talbot. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

GOOD BESOLUTIONS.^ 

When a man dies, it is said, he is forgotten ; 
bnt this, in fact, does not take place, though I 
hare known exceptions, till after he is buried. 
On the contrary, his death awakens memories 
of him that have slumbered in many breasts for 
years. There were scores of men whose recol- 
lections were thus aroused by the announcement 
of the demise of Francis Talbot. They had 
known him as a man about town, a *'man of 
honor" (so called) and fashion; and then he 
had suddenly disappeared from their sight and 
knowledge. It was generally understood that 
he had ** taken to religion "—just as one should 
say, *'He went mad, poor fellow!" — but there 
were stout old stagers who still believed that 
''some woman was at the bottom of it," which 
was their key for every mystery. 

These personages wagged their heads and 
tongues together over the ''melancholy event," 
by no means in a melancholy manner, but rather 
as the Irish wake their corpses. The "religious 
world '* had also a good deal to say about their 
convert "whose latter days had redeemed the 
errors of his youth." His story was commented 
upon from many a pulpit, though not from that 
of Durnton Regis : the dead man was too near 
and dear to the rector to be made the subject 
of psychological analysis, though he spoke of his 
open hand and kindly heart, as he well might ; 
for in the dead squire, though society might not 
miss him, the poor hadNlost a friend. 

Old Walter Pole came to the funeral, notwith- 
standing that he had sworn never to set foot in 
" that fellow Freeman's church," from the day 
on which the rector had declined a certain invi- 
tation to the manor, on the ground that he could 
not visit at the house " where the card-table had 
its attractions. " His ample, handsome face look- 
ed very graye as it gazed on the coffin of his 
quondam friend. 

"A man has no right," he was thinking, "to 
die at that comparatively early age, and make 
his contemporaries, and, much more, his elders, 
feel uncomfortable." 

But aftei'some soup and sherry he grew more 
cheerful, and offered in confidence to bet his 
grandson Henry a five-pound note that the heir 
would marry that scoundrel Parkes's daughter 
within six months. He had never forgiven 
Richard for not running away with the girl in 
the usual way ; in which case, as he asserted, he 
would have tired of her in a fortnight, and the 
whole affair have been settled for fifty pounds. 

The heads of families of half the county par- 
took of the funeral meal at the Tower that day, 
which had not held such a concoui*se, as some 
observed, since the hounds used to meet there 
in old Reginald Talbot's time. 

Leonai'd Greene, though funerals were hateful 

to him, had hastened to Durnton on the news 

of the squire^a death, and bia presence was in- 

expressibly welcome to Ricbard. Kindness and 



sympathy alone had brought him, but the sight 
of Henry Pole struck a certain chord which had 
not been touched for years, and he took the first 
opportunity of asking after his sister, and then, 
in a casual way, after her friend. Miss Meredith. 

"Oh, she is no longer Miss Meredith; she 
has maiTied a missionary and gone out to the 
Pacific. I thought at one time you might have 
been Mr. Right yourself." 

"Oh, I was not Centaur enough,'* said Mi*. 
Greene. 

"Well, I do not know that that would have 
made much difference, for I hear that she has 
gone to live in an island where there are no 
horses." 

"That would be just the place for me," an- 
swered the other, with a smile, as if at his own 
incompetency in the saddle. 

But the fact was that it was a veiy bitter smile. 
Mr. Greene's hilarious exterior concealed a very 
tender and, indeed, a morbidly sensitive disposi- 
tion. To the superficial observer he seemed like 
a vessel built of cork, that, so far as sinking was 
concerned, might defy the heaviest artillery of 
fate ; that, if it riddled him through and through, 
he would be little the worse for it, and would 
still have replied with his small-arms and light 
carronades. But he was by no means so sea- 
worthy as he looked. Moreover, the very weap- 
ons that he employed were, in the hands of 
others, fatal to himself. One does not become 
impervious to small shot because one is in the 
habit of sparrow-shooting. He had really been 
deeply smitten with Miss Meredith. Probably 
she had had nothing in common with him bat 
kindliness of disposition, and they would soon 
have wearied of one another ; but he followed 
the good advice of the wittiest of divines in one 
respect — ^he "took short views." If only her 
guardian had not misunderstood his offer in so 
absurd a manner, the two young people, so far as 
he was concerned, might have been married — 
and been separated — by this time ; but the shaft 
of ridicule had entered into his soul. 

From that fatal hour he had never ventured to 
address the beloved object seriously while they 
were under the same roof; to write to her he 
found still more difficult ; and even the inquiries 
he had made about her from time, to time he had 
not had the courage to put to those likely to be 
the best informed, or in such a manner as to elic- 
it the information he most desired. Anne Mer- 
edith had occupied a little chamber in his soul 
for years — for some time, it now seemed, even 
after she had become Anne something else — ^and 
this sudden vacancy of the shrine was a consid- 
erable shock to him. He probably felt it quite 
as deeply as any proprietor of a little cottage in 
the country, very picturesque but difficult to let, 
who has lost his tenant. The blow, indeed, far 
from stunning him — which would have been an 
acknowledgment of his weakness, and was there- 
fore not to be permitted for an instant — rather 
stimulated his energies, and caused Mr. Lucker, 
who shared a mourning-coach with him, to de- 
scribe him as the most charming companion — 
for a funeral — that it had ever been his good- 
fortune to meet. 

And Mr. Greene returned the compliment by 

confening on the gentle doctor the sobriquet of 

"Lucca oil," and expressing his opinion that so 

1 harmot\iov\B a '^xaoXVlVQw^t m\]&\. ^x. \v\% ^^.t^ents' 
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bones to music. A manascript poem is also ex- 
tant of this date, and in Mr. G.'s handwriting, 
which describes a course of medical treatment in 
very attractive and mellifluous terms, and has 
for its refrain these, I yenture to think, original 
lines : 

" 'Tie ho for the merry, merry, merry blue-pill, 
And the black, black draught in the momlDg." 

These flights of fun were merely indications that 
Mr. Greene's mind was disturbed, just as serious 
people under like conditions pitch into their poor 
relations, or passionate persons indulge in bad 
language. His behavior under the solemn cir- 
cumstances was, it must be understood, perfect- 
ly decorous. But it requires a very dull man 
indeed to be consistently sombre throughout the 
funeral obsequies of any one, not personally dear 
to him, as they are performed in this enlightened 
land. The mutes, the plumes, the horses, the 
coaches, are no doubt designed — first, to swell the 
undertaker's bill ; and, secondly, to make the idea 
of death as much like a nightmare as possible. 
But human nature resents the hideous oppression, 
and sometimes breaks out in what we may call 
* * the contrary direction. " In Scotland, as is well 
known, interments are the chief public amuse- 
ments, and it is said of a young man that *'he 
goes about a good deal to funerab," just in the 
same sense that we deplore his frequenting mu- 
sic-halls and casinos. I 

It was impossible that a man like Erancis Tal- 
bot, who had been a recluse for twenty years, 
and had rejected all overtures of friendship from 
his neighbors, should draw tears from them Over 
his remains. The contents of his will, on the 
other hand, commanded their gravest attention. 
Every one was Surprised to find how compara- 
tively poor he had died ; for, though allowed 
to have been of a generous disposition, it was 
thought that he must have saved money during 
his long seclusion. What there was, however, 
was left to "my son Richard, absolutely," viz., 
the very considerable estate of Durnton Tower, 
and about fifteen thousand pounds ; the family 
lawyer and Mr. Freeman being appointed trus- 
tees for the lad — an office that was almost a si- 
necure, since in a few months he would attain his 
majority. 

"What on earth could Talbot have done with 
Bis money ?" was the question that every one put 
to his neighbor when these facts were made 
known. " Begad, he was not such a saint, after 
all, perhaps," whispered one to the squire of 
Masham Manor ; "he must have had some pri- 
vate expenses." 

"Not a bit of it," answered old Pole; "he 
has been paying off his mortgages " — a way of 
frittering away ready money for which the speak- 
er's tone evinced his profound contempt. 

His observation, however, was a shrewd one, 
and to some extent correct. When Franpis Tal- 
bot succeeded to the family estate he had had to 
pay large sums, borrowed at ruinous interest, 
upon his expectations ; he had now left it free 
and unencumbered to his son, with one proviso 
— not in the body of the will, but in a memoran- 
dum found within it for Richard's private eye — 
namely, that he should pay four hundred pounds 
a year to Charles de Blaise. 

Whatever was the general opinion, the heir, 
when his grief permitted him to think of such 



matters, which was not until days afterward, was 
more than satisfied with what had accrued to 
him. It seemed to him an ample fortune ; and, 
then, but for his annt Edith's generous behavior, 
he would have been penniless I He would have 
acknowledged as much, again and again, to her, 
if she would have permitted him ; but her grave, 
pained face forbade it. She smiled, indeed, as 
she repeated her old ph^jf^e, " You are welcome, 
my dear boy," but it was plain the subject was 
distressing to her. He thought this was on ac- 
count of his father's behavior in the matter, 
which was certainly open to the gravest censure ; 
but that was not the case. Edith had not only 
frankly accepted her brother's excuse for his con- 
duct, but fully believed in the motives he had 
attributed to it. She knew to what lengths re- 
ligious fanaticism would carry even scrupulous 
men. 

In her pocket was a letter from her spiritual 
adviser, the Rev. Grerald Vane, to whom she con- 
fessed everything, as in duty bound, censuring 
her in th^ strongest terms for having, "in a mo- 
ment of culpable weakness," destroyed her fa- 
ther's will. She had not informed him — for she 
did "stop somewhere," even in obedience to the 
Church— of the fact of its having been So long de- 
signedly concealed from her ; but had led him to 
conclude that the document had been quite re- 
cently discovered. 

"You are flattered, no doubt," he wrote, "at 
having made a sacrifit^e to kinship ; but I must 
needs tell you it was not at your own expense, 
but at that of our holy cause. You have placed 
the fortune that would have supported it, and 
been the means of saving souls, in the hands of 
one who will lose his own soul in lavishing the 
money on unworthy objects. If you felt your 
weakness, as you acknowledge, at the very time 
you made this false step, why did you not, at 
least, wait for my advice? Your punishment 
will be to see the fruits of this ill-judged, gener- 
osity." And, indeed, poor Sister Edith already 
saw, in her mind's eye, on the one hand, certain 
excellent institutions for the advancement of true 
religion languishing for want of funds, and on the 
other the career of a spendthrift. 

Mr. Vane's letter contained exhortations as 
well as reproof, and even some practical sugges- 
tions. "Could she not appeal," it hinted, "to 
a young man's sense of right, not as yet perhaps 
utterly obscured by evil courses, and get some- 
thing back out of the fire ?" 

No, she could not. What she had given, she 
had given. The Rev. Grerald Vane knew, as he 
fancied, his fair penitent thoroughly, but she was 
different from many of those he had shriven in a 
far higher rank of Ufe, in being that rarity — ^larer 
even than a true gentleman — a true gentlewom- 
an. Her feelings of delicacy, generosity, and 
tenderness could resist even priestly authority 
in a case of this kind ; and they did resist it. 
If Father Vane could have spoken to her in per- 
son, matters might, perhaps, have gone better for 
him; but a yish to the Tower at such a time 
would indeed have been inopportune. It would 
also have been very dangerous, for Richard — 
especially if he had guessed his errand — would 
have pitched him into the moat, and the rector 
would have held his head under. 

Not a word even did Edith say of the "tal- 
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quired fortane. If the voice of the dead failed 
jast then to touch him, she rightly concluded 
that the voice of the living would have no weight. 
But, to do him justice, Richard was for the mo- 
ment, as Mr; Greene afterward expressed it, ^* a 
prey " to good resolutions.. If be could not adopt 
his father's opinions, he would at least lead such 
a life as his father wonld have approved of; he 
would never forget b<^ good be had been to 
him, nor the cross he had borne so many years 
for his sake. Such was the view he endeavored 
to take of his father's concefdment of the will, 
though it really shocked his sense of right, and 
he would not have let others know of it for twice 
the fortune it had brought to him. 

For the present, he decided to go back to Cam- 
bridge — '^ to take hb degree," as was given out ; 
but in truth he cared very little about his degree. 
His mind, unused to reflection, was in a state of 
chaos, and could only decide upon getting away 
from the Tower as soon as possible. He left it 
with his friend, a few hours after the departure 
of Aunt Edith. 

*' Was I right about your poor father ?" asked 
Greene, suddenly, as they sat in the train togeth- 
er — *' I mean about his having something on his 
mind?" * 

'* Yes, you were. He had no request, how- 
ever, to make of me, as you imagined." 

Richard's face was scarlet as he said this, and 
Greene pushed his inquiries no further. In his 
secret heart he believed that, for the first time in 
his life, his friend had told him a lie. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

MS. GBEEKE IS APFBECIATED AT LAST. 

In these grasping days it is the fashion to 
sneer at a modest competence, and especially to 
speak ill of it in the hands of youth. It is said 
to take away ''the incentive to exertion;" to 
prevent, that is, the necessity of its possessor 
throwing himself, sword in hand, upon that oys- 
ter, the world, along with the rest of his contem- 
poraries, and scattering grit and slime, in their 
frantic attempts to open it, in all directions. Con- 
sidering the dirt that he has but too often to eat 
before he gets at the oyster, I am not cohvinced 
of the wholesomeness of this discipline. On the 
other hand, if it is not an advantage to a young 
man to be poor, riches are a greater snare on 
entering life than at any other period. About 
half of those who are thus situated go to the dogs 
in one way or another (generally on horseback), 
and never come back again. Imagine what it 
must be for a youth of even very moderate pow- 
ers of observation to see nineteen-twentieths of 
his seniors — ^including even his spiritual pastors 
and masters — toiling and moiling, and grasping 
and clasping, and sweating and fretting — just as 
the waters came down at Lodore — i^er that of 
which he already possesses an abundance with- 
out exertion ! It must almost seem to him that 
he has attained all which makes life worth hav- 
ing. The consideration with which he is treated 
on account of his possession of the precious com- 
modity — only second to that which is paid to one 
who has the unspeakable merit of having suc- 
ceeded to a title— mast be also what the Scotch 
^aJJ ''upsetting. " And, above all, the gates of 



pleasure are open to him in all directions at a 
time when he has strength, and taste, and appetite 
to enjoy it. It is my opinion that a good young 
man with four thousand a year deserves to be 
canonisEed. 

Mr. Richard Tafbot, albeit there was already 
a saint in his family, showed no sign of earning 
this distinction. The impression produced by 
his father's death and burial, the generosity of 
his aunt, the kindly advice of Mrs. Freeman, and 
the vague voice of duty soon passed away. He 
had been always '* fast," but his pace became now 
greatly accelerated. He discovered, for the first 
time, that he had one special faculty — namely, 
for spending money. It ran out of his pockets 
as though they had holes in them ; his fingers 
could no more retain it than if it had been wa- 
ter. The university, he soon found, did not af- 
ford sufficient scope for the indulgence of this 
passion ; and he left it in a few months for Lon- 
don — and without a degree. He had plenty of 
money, he said, when remonstrated with by the 
rector, to buy one in Grermany, if it was so ab- 
solutely necessary; but, for his* part, he felt he 
shonld be neither better nor worse for being a 
B.A. The money it cost in fees might be ex- 
pended much more advantageously in a dinner 
at Richmond. 

This was sad ; but what the rector felt more 
keenly was that the young man refused point- 
blank to come to the Tower to celebrate his ma- 
jority. The tenantry were welcome to their en- 
tertainment, the poor to their doles ; he quite 
enjoyed giving carte blanche for everything in 
that way ; but why shonld his presence be nec- 
essary to the roasting of the ox ? 

** He will one day come home, like the Prodi- 
gal," thought the rector, bitterly; "only there 
will be no ox, nor even a fatted calf." 

He felt, and not unnaturally, that in this par- 
ticular Richard should, even if his own sense of 
duty had failed to prompt him, have acceded to 
the wishes of his father's friend. There was, in- 
deed, that tie, as the young man acknowledged ; 
but otherwise there was no sort of sympathy be- 
tween Mr. Freeman and himself; he dissented 
from his views, he disliked his Sermons, and had 
no intention of following his advice. The only 
advice that Richai-d pow did take was that of 
some very clever acquaintances of his who had 
always the earliest intelligence, to believe their 
own acconnt, concerning racing matters, and who 
were, therefore, in a position to put their frietids 
up to all the " good things ;" for, being idle and 
wealthy, this young Englishman's mind turned 
as naturally to the turf as the needle to the pole. 

Unhappily, however, he was not so sbai-p as 
the needle ; and on his very fii*st Derby a great 
misfortune befell him. Imagine him,veiy accu- 
rately dressed, on the box-seat of somebody's 
drag, going down the road to witness the great 
national "event." Recall, if you can, reader, 
your own first experience of a Derby — the dust, 
the heat, the Babel of vile sounds, the cham- 
pagne-lunch devoured in inexpressible discom- 
fort, the taking or the giving of the odds in your 
new betting-book — and spare me the narration 
of the details. Flushed with wine and excite- 
ment, Richard stuck to the horse that had been 
pointed out to him as ''a moral," like a man; 
nay,\\kQ a C«r\.«l\3lt. "R^ wQ^Ad. hodge nothing, 
\ but '' put t\ie v^\. oti^' «k.* Qx\^ «^. N«n iwKa% Qx ^ 
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desperate man ever does put it. Unhappily (for 
otherwise the hurnt child might in future have 
shunned the fire), he not only *'put it on," but 
'' pulled it off" — he won a small fortune, a suc- 
cess which, it is needless to say, he attributed to 
his own sagacity. It is said that the devil helps 
beginners — a fact one had better not insist upon, 
lest it should cause a still greater number of 
yoang people to try their luck ; but it is certain 
that when he does assist them in this manner, 
it is for his own ends. It is their firet step to 
rain. 

Leonard Greene, who was now himself settled 
in town, in lodgings in the Adelphi, perceived 
with regret, on every visit that he paid to the 
club chambers in Fall Mall, where Richard had 
established himself, that that young gentleman 
was growing more and more infatuated with 
the turf mania. If he had been a commercial 
traveller, he could scarcely have attended more 
assiduously to his new business — which was that 
of frequenting every race meeting of importance 
in the United Kingdom. 

*' I have become quite a business man, old fel- 
low, " said Dick himself. ' * If you would but look 
at my book, yon would see that I leave nothing 
to chance — ^that can possibly bci avoided. " This 
latter phrase had reference to a bad debt or two, 
of which he had already had experience; but, 
as a matter of fact, the young fellow had become 
very business-like and methodical, so far as his 
accounts were concerned. He had bought a 
book with '^Winnings " printed on one page, and 
** Losings " on the other, the item '^ won on Der- 
by " occupying a proud position on the former 
page, but, unhappily, all to itself. Some men, 
who are ruining themselves and know it, are still 
wont to keep an accurate account of their do^vn- 
ward career, just as a poor shipwrecked wretch 
jots down in his diary all the said records of his 
fate to the day he dies. Richard already prided 
himself in '* making a book," not, indeed, so as 
to be absolutely sale, but so as always to win a 
good stake — if he did win. 

^' My poor Dick," said Greene, glancing some* 
what contemptuously 'at his friend's figures, *^ you 
i*emind me of a man among thieves, who, being 
aware of his position, is so prudent that he holds 
his hat on with both hands to preserve it, while 
they pick his pockets." 

But he might as well have preached to the 
winds. All that he could do for his friend was 
to lead him as much as possible into other chanr 
nels of pleasure and excitement. Mr. Greene's 
own hobby was not a very promising one ; but it 
was at least cheaper to keep than Richard's. It 
was the stage. He firmly believed himself to 
be a dramatic genius, and all his efforts were 
directed to spread this simple faith, especially 
among stage-managers, an incredulous race, and 
the more difficult to convince of his capabilities, 
from the fact that they would not read his plays, 
though in some cases they had the courtesy to 
assert that they had done so. 

He had a splendid tragedy in five acts, in man- 
uscript, which was a source of much apprehen- 
sion to Talbot. His friend had once tentatively 
observed, *^I will read it to you, some day, old 
fellow, if you will allow me." And Richard was 
always afraid, when they were alone together, 
and more than usually confidential, that this 
frigbtfal threat would be put into execation, 



whether he "allowed" it or not. There are 
some things the strain of which no friendship, 
however firmly linked, can bear. If Orestes him- 
self had said to Fylades, " I have a drama here 
in manuscript," and then proceeded to inflict it 
on him, their intimacy would never have become 
historical. The obligation of listening to such 
a thing is not insisted upon by even the most 
Christian writers. BA shoit of this, Talbot 
would have done anything to oblige his friend ; 
and he sympathized most loyally in the disap- 
pointments and defeats he sufiTered at the hands 
of his natural enemies, the managers. 

One morning Greene called. at his friend's 
rooms earlier than usual. The latter had only 
just finished his breakfast, for it was scarcely 
noon. He was lolling moodily in an arm-chair, 
with an immense cigar in his mouth, and what 
he called his *' ledger" in his hand — a very di- 
minutive sort of ledger, bound in morocco, with 
silver clasps, and furnished with a metalljp pencil. 
Well, Pussy, how goes it ? You look bloom- 
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mg. 

' * I wish I could return the compliment. What 
makes you seem so down upon yom* luck, old fel- 
low?" 

"Why, my luck having been down upon me. 
Do yon remember what I told you the other day 
about the bix>ther to Boanerges ?" 

"I never heard of Boanerges himself," re- 
turned Greene, with studied indifierence. 

" Tut, tut ! I mean the favorite for * the Met- 
ropolitan.* I told you of the tip I had direct 
from the stable — how he was a perfect certainty, 
and yet you could get any odds about him. In 
twenty-four hours they went down from twenty 
to one to five. I could have made a competence 
out of it if I pleased." 

"I see, however, that you didn't please." 

" Of course not ; I went in for the big thing, 
as any fellow would have done, and should have 
been a millionnaire by this time but for my infer- 
nal luck. The horse could have won in a can- 
ter." 

"Then why didn't he?" 

"Why, d — ^n him, because he's dead !" 

"That seems hard," said Greene, reflectively. 
"I don't think even the theologians damn any- 
body for dying." 

"My dear fellow, it's no joking matter. I 
have lost ten thousand pounds by that beast." 

" Ten thousand pounds I" 

" Yes ; that is to say, I ought to have won it, 
and I didn't— that is what I call losing it ; and 
I have lost nearly three thousand. You would 
be astonished if you knew what I'd lost since 
May." 

"Nothing would astonish me in that way, 
Dick,'* answered the other, gravely. " You lost 
your wits, in my opinion, when you won your 
first sta^e at Epsom." 

"Ay, that was a good haul, wasn't it?" said 
Richard, brightening up a little. " If we could 
only do that sort of thing every day ! but some- 
how, since then, everything has gone quite con- 
trary. Here's the end of the season, and hardly 
a chance left of recouping one's self. " 

"That is fortunate, at all events," answered 
the other, dryly. * ' Not but that you have plenty 
of ways of ruining yourself besides horse-racing, 
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could check five or six of them off at once on 
my fingers-^" 

** Check them, but not on your fingers," inter- 
riipted Greene, sardonically. **I am sick and 
tired of telling you what a fool yon are. How- 
ever, I am come this morning to humor yoar 
taste for extravagance. You shall take some 
stalls at the theatre where my play is coming 
out." • 

"Your play? Oh, Pussy, Tm so glad! So 
you have got these stage villains to appreciate 
your talents at last. I will take twenty stalls. 
Is it that five-act thingamybob ?" 

''No; it is not the tragedy, if that is what 
you mean by the thingamybob* It is that rath- 
er neat little comedy (if I may say so) that was 
acted at Cambridge.' It is not coming out ' neat,' 
of course — it will have to be mixed with some- 
thing. My play — ^they call it a farce, confound 
their impudence! — will be played first, and then 
this pie%e de resistance — something no fellow can 
stand." 

''And where is it to be?" 

"At the Imperial." 

" Oh, by jingo ! I most sincerely congratulate 
you. Pussy. You will bo quite a great man.'' 

" I shall be no greater for being at last ap- 
preciated," observed Mr. Greene, who, it may 
be perceived, if he had not the dramatic genius, 
had at least one of the weaknesses incident to 
its possessors ; " but I confess that it gives me 
great pleasure to feel that my play is going to 
have a chance, and that my friends — and especial- 
ly you, Dick — will see * The Suitors * placed on 
the stage as it should be." 

" That will be charming," answered Talbot, 
with a little embarrassment, arising from the 
recollection of how he had yawned over it at 
Cambridge and been found out by the author. 
"But when is it to be?" 

"Well, I am sorry to say, not till late in the 
autumn. It is not the usual company at the 
Imperial who will play it. The theatre has been 
taken on ' spec ' by Madame Lucinda — a singing 
woman — and she will have rather a scratch lot. 
But it's better than nothing, of course ; and then, 
the Imperial is the Imperial, you know." 

"True, even if there's nobody in it," added 
Dick, unconscious of satire. 

" Just so," said Mr. Greene, without moving a 
muscle. "In August, there is nothing so pleas- 
ant as an empty house. However, I may rely 
upon your presence, old fellow ?" 

" I will come if I live," said Dick, " and I am 
not thinking of dying." 

Which, alas ! was very true. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

BECOONITiON. 

I ONCE knew a spendthrift who ran through 
three fortunes, and was afflicted with much mel- 
ancholy upon his death-bed because he had just 
come into a fourth, which it was impossible, 
from the nature of the circumstances, that he 
cofdd run through. He was exceptionally fa- 
vored by fate in being able to the very last to 
cnj'ojr the habit of extravagance, which often 
&IJs on others even before the means of indulg- 
«?§• // hare failed them ; and, of coarse, he was 



still more fortunate in having the fortunes. 
Most spendthrifts have but one in a lifetime — 
and this last was the truth, since less material 
arguments were obviously useless, that Mr. 
Leonard Greene endeavored to impress upon his 
young friend. 

Richard Talbot had as many excuses, and as 
fanciful ones, for spending money as old Burton 
gives for indulging in melancholy. His proper- 
ty — for his income, as we may well imagine, had 
little to do with it — was small, as compared with 
that of many other spendthrifts ; but yet he had 
contrived within a yerv few months to become 
notorious, even in Lonaon, and in this very com- 
mon line of business. The race- horse is, of 
course, the swiftest animal for getting rid of a 
man's money ; but there are many other meth- 
ods of accomplishing this object at a quick rate. 
What Richard wanted, for example, in skill at 
the game of whist, he made up for in the amount 
of stake, and this was not objected to in certain 
scientific circles; then the theatre and its be- 
longings cost him considerable more than his 
seat in the stalls and the shilling fee to the at- 
tendant ; and his hospitalities at Richmond and 
Greenwich Were boundless. "The world," or 
what is called such, is not so very large, after 
all, and the heir of Talbot Tower had got to be 
tolerably well known in it, and even beyond it. 
Down at Duiiiton it was impossible that folks 
should be ignorant of his goings on, because the 
family lawyer had been already in communica- 
tion with him in connection with the "realiza- 
tion " of a certain portion of the estate ; and, 
somehow or other, tidings of his extravagance 
had even reached Gresham Street, whereat Lady 
Eamshaw murmured, "Poor boy!" as over a 
child with necessary measles, and Edith shed 
bitter tears — not for the loss of the money which 
might have been hers, but for the way in which 
it was going. 

For some weeks Mr. Greene had seen little or 
nothing of his friend, being absorbed in his dra- 
matic enterprise. Having got his play read and 
accepted for the Imperial;— though, as I have 
said, it was to be played by an out-of-the-season 
company — he was not a man to let it fail through 
any neglect on his own part. He was not to 
get a penny for it — that was understood, to be- 
gin with ; but he thought himself fortunate that 
he had not to pay his manageress for bringing 
it out ; for he firmly believed that when it should 
once have been performed in public, his reputa- 
tion as a playwright would be secured. He had 
been so deeply and so long wrapped up in the 
production of his little drama, that any one in 
connection with it ceased to have individuality 
for him, and only formed part of that divine 
work ; otherwise, there was at least one among 
the "scratch" company, as they were irrever- 
ently termed, who would have interested him 
not a little. 

Madame Lucinda, the (interim) manager, 
would, had his eyes not been engaged on less 
agreeable objects, have struck him, as she did 
most people, as a remarkably fine woman. She 
was young, and tall, and graceful, with better 
manners than belong to managers, and, having 
once accepted his play, permitted him to have 
his own way with it, and, so far as lay in her 
power, ml\i t\\ft \\a:jere. S\v^ was far too great 
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slight a thing herself, and reserved her powers 
for the piece de resistance, as Mr. Greene had 
called it, which had plenty of singing in it. She 
gave him carte blanche, I say, as to his own 
play, but the carte blanche was of the nature of 
a blank check given by a very generous and im- 
pulsive fellow, but who has unhappily no bal- 
ance at his bankers\ She had little or no au- 
thority over her company, which was composed 
of certain free lances of the stage who had tem- 
porarily joined her banner without much hope 
of gain — and being out of an engagement — 
chiefly to keep themselves before the public. 

Each imagined that he or she would be the 
cause of the success of the speculation, if it 
should be a success; and if a failure, that it would 
be owing to the want of support from their fel- 
lows. In theatrical affairs a bundle of *' sticks " 
is not necessarily strong, and there were a great 
many such in Madame Lucinda's company ; and 
to the worst of the sticks, as usual, was allotted 
the task of playing the first piece. 

Poor Mr. Greene went almost out of his mind 
to see how they mauled "The Suitors" in re- 
hearsal, which at the university, so far as the 
male characters were concerned at least, had 
been very fairly rendered. The reason of this 
was that the comedy was what is called a " gen- 
teel " one ; and under the roof of the Imperial, 
as it was at present tenanted, there was no one 
capable of acting like a gentleman. The per- 
formers were also given to "gag" — to interpo- 
late sentiments, and, what was worse, /ace^i(B of 
their own, or to substitute it for what the author 
would have put in their mouths. And this orig- 
inal matter of theirs was very sad stuff. 

Ten times a day poor Mr. Greene made up his 
mind to "withdraw" his play; but, in the first 
place, he didn't quite know how to do it, or even 
whether he co«/^ do it ; and, secondly, he had a 
faint hope that at the public representation of 
the piece things would go better. His actors, 
when imperfect in their parts, would tell him 
that, though they failed sometimes in rehearsal, 
they alwavs "came out right'* before the cur- 
tain, and he devoutly hoped that it might be so ; 
but it was not their want of memory that he 
feared so much as the powers of their imagina- 
tion. 

" Well, Mr. Greene, is there anything more 
you want for 'The Suitors?'" inquired Madame 
Lucinda of him, graciously, the day before the 
opening night. 

"Not so much more as less, my dear madam," 
was his reply. **If the gentlemen would only 
behave as such — " 

''You must not ask impossibilities," she put 
in, coldly. 

"But is the proper use of the letter *h' an 
impossibility, madam?" 

"It is veiT difficult with some people — in- 
deed, I have found it so myself, "added the lady, 
demurely. 

"I never noticed it, madam," answered the 
other, with no excess of gallantry ; but then his 
mind was preoccupied. " If these gentry would 
only drop their bad habits, and not their ' h's,' I 
should feel much happier with respect to 'The 
Suitors.'" 

" It is a nice little play, Mr. Greene, and ought 
to ' go ;' but I can do no more for it — I am afraid 
I cannot spare you a box, " 



" Indeed ! Not a box for my own play ?" 

" Well, you see, the Chatterer must have the 
stage-box ; that it insists upon, or it will damn > 
us all to a certainty. Then the Scratcher must / 
have the next best box ; and the Teaser, the ( 
Biter, and the Squeezer must all have boxes." f 

"The Press seems to be a 'little exacting,"* / 
observed Mr. Greene. "But where will yo» 
put the Thunderer f" I 

"Oh, the Thunderer is too grand to accejpt 
boxes ! The Hiunderer always buys a stall fir 
itself, and pays for it in hard cash, which is fort- 
unate, for it will damn us, at all events ; it al- 
ways does damn a new play.** 

"By jingo, this is pleasant!" observed Mr. 
Greene. 

" It's nothing when you're used to it, m^-dear 
sir?** 

" Yon can't have been used to it lo;ig, mad- 
am," said Greene, with a little bow ; it was his 
first gallant speech to his manageress, but he was 
touched by her pluck and spirit, and, for the first 
time, took note of how very young, as well as 
beautiful, she was. 

" Not very long," answered she, quietly ; " but 
one lives through a good deal in a short time 
behind the foot-lights. You can have a stall or 
two, of course.** 

"A friend of mine has takeni twenty." 

" That must be a finend indeed ; I hope he 
will find the people to fill them. This is a very 
bad time of year for getting an audience, or I 
should not be the manager o^the Imperial." 

Mr. Greene admired th< frankness of this 
woman, who, although an ftctress, ventured to be 
natural, and showed no symptom of the coquette. 

"I wish, MadameXudnda, you were acting in 
my piay — that is,'* he added, " I wish that it was 
worthy of you." 

" You are very gatod," said she, coldly, "but it 
is not in my line> If there had been a singing 
chamber-maid in the piece, then I might have 
thought about it.** 

He did not quite know whether she was in 
jest or earnest. She did not look at all like a 
singing chamber-maid, but much more like a 
duchess — that is, a stage duchess, which is gen- 
erally as greatly superior (in appearance) to the 
real article as the stage gentleman is inferior to 
his original. 

The ladies in his play were pleasant enough, 
and infinitely superior to the males; but they 
were of a different genus from this woman ; not 
in talent — for Madame Lucinda was by no means 
a Mrs. Siddons, and was said to owe more to 
her face and figure for such reputation as she had 
gained, than to her vocal or dramatic powers — 
but in character. He found himself for the first 
time interested in the pecuniary success of her 
venture, of which, to say truth, he did not enter- 
tain any high expectations. He had seen a re- 
hearsal of the piece de resistance, and though it 
was better acted than his own play, he thought 
it dull. Its authorship was a secret, but there 
were uncharitable people who hinted that the 
author was a certain man of title who paid for 
its production, for the hire of the theatre, and 
for more besides. It was possibly true, for the 
drama has at least as much cause as any other 
profession, not excepting even " the Church," to 
thank Heaven, vre Vvfli.v^ ^ " 1^w»j^ ^cJlXicsi^r 
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better of Madame Ludnda that day thaA he had 

cvj^r thought to do, and would have thought more 

about her but for ** The Suitors," the impending 

fate of which naturally claimed his attention. 

) Greene and Talbot were, both popular in their 

' respective circles, and could certainly have count- 

^ ed upon any number of young men to witness 

vthe production of a new play ; only at this time 

oV the year there were no young men, except at 

Messrs. Lewis & Allenby's, or Messrs. Marshall 

d. Snelgrove's, in town, and these they were not 

acquainted with. 

^' There are lots of people of a certain sort," 
Madame Lucinda had said, with her usual frank- 
n^, '^who will lend a hand to me and my 
piece, but that will be only for the first night or 
two :^ ohe cannot look for full houses at this 
season." 

But tl:^is had not prepared Mr. Greene for the 
beggarly account of empty stalls that met his 
gaze when his friend and he took their places 
on the eventful night. Talbot had sent out his 
nineteen tickets to the quarters he bad thought 
most favorable to their acceptance, but only one 
friend had been iible to make use of them ; the 
rest were all gone to the moors, or to the sea, as 
he would himsdf have gone but for this supreme 
occasion, and so there were eighteen vacant 
places all of a roiv. The exception was one Sir 
Stafford Rue, an ancient pillar of the turf, and 
faithful votary of Vail Mall, who, when asked x>n 
one occasion whether he had ever been into the 
country, was underfttood to have replied, *' Sir, I 
once went to Brighton, and repented of it." 

The other stalls, indeed, had all been taken, 
but by friends of the manageress, who did not 
see the necessity of being in time for the &rce, 
and indeed thought it looked better to show 
Madame Lucinda that they only came to see 
her ; so these were empty too. And the boxes, 
of course, were empty, partly because apiece that 
<' played the people in" was not worthy of the 
notice of the great dramatic critics, and partly 
because they wished to give an impression of the 
fashionable hour at which they dined, and the 
aristocratic society which they frequented. 

The pit and galleries and dress circle were full 
enough — for yon can fill anything with *' paper;" 
but the space between the two friends, who were 
in a back row, and the stage, occupied only by 
the presence of the bald old baronet (who had 
brought a French novel with him to relieve eU' 
nui^ and was reading it), was like a desert in 
which stands one leafless palm, and depressed 
poor Mr. Greene exceedingly. 

** By jingo," said he, ruefully, "the curtain is 
going up, and there's nobody here!" 

** The gallery is full," answered Dick, enconr- 
agingly ; and, indeed, the vigor with which the 
gods were demanding that the play should begin, 
by shrieks and stamps, was suggestive of many 
thousands. 

"Confound the gallery !" muttered Greene; 
and then he felt his friend beginning to shake, 
and tried to think how enjoyable the humor of 
the situation would have been if anybody else 
had been the dramatist of the evening. 

Presently some ladies came into the stage-box, 
which made the other boxes look emptier than 
ever. 
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"Are those friends of yours, Pussy ?" inquired 
Dick, slyly, / » / H 



I don't know yet," was the unexpected re- 
ply. " They are the critics attached to the staff 
of the ^/>a«ercr." 

"Dear me!" said Dick, examining them 
through his glasses. ' ' Um, ah ! " 

And Greene felt him beginning to shake again. 

The curtain rose, and the characters entered 
to plaudits ; they were not numerous, but they 
were equal in numbers to the occupants of the 
stage-box, |}/tts the baronet, who had closed his 
French novel, but kept his finger between the 
leaves, that solace under boredom might be found 
immediately. It was undoubtedly very depress- 
ing. 

" I wish the house would take fire I" murmur- 
ed Mr. Greene, "and the play, and the players, 
and these few people (who would never be miss- 
ed) be all burned together." 

" What are the pit laughing at ? I did not 
catch it," inquired Dick, presently. 

"Of course you didn't. It was those beasts 
coming into their stalls. They are spoiling all 
the points." 

And certainly points are difficult to catch when 
doors open and close every moment, and men 
converse with box-keepers about the numbers of 
their places, and ladies cqfne in with trailing silk 
dresses, and express regrets aloud to their friends 
that they have come too soon, since the first 
piece is not over yet. 

"Mr. Greene sufiered agonies, while the bang- 
ing of the doors and the chatter of the incomers 
deprived an audience of one, if not of any great 
intellectual treat, of at least^ some rather neat 
points and humorous situations. The actors 
knew their parts, and also a great deal more, 
which was wormwood to the author. Presently 
one of them made a joke of his own, the indeco- 
rum of which enraptured the gallery ; while the 
ladies in the stalls looked at one another signifi- 
cantly, as much as to say they knew how it would 
be when they were so foolish as to be in time even 
for the end of a farce. 

"Why, the piece is going like steam!" said 
Dick, cheei'fuUy. " Onl^^, wasn't that joke of 
yours just a leetle broad, Pussy ?" 

"If I had a revolver I'd shoot him!" was 
Greene's muttered rejoinder, 

Dick thought this referred to his friend the 
baronet, who bad resumed his French novel, so 
he said nothing. 

"Who is that fellow who has just come in?" 
inquired he, presently — "the man in the centre 
stall yonder ; the actors are all playing at him." 

" I suppose it's the critic of the Thunderer." 

"He's rather late — for a critic — ain't he?" 

" Atid quite right, too," answered Mr. Greene, 
savagely. " He was a fool to come at all, and 
so am I. Thank Heaven, we are getting to the 
end of it!" 

And indeed the curtain began to drop, then 
hitched and stuck half-way, amidst a tempest of 
applause, in which cries of "Author, author," 
were occasionally audible. 

"You must go on the stage, Pussy ; they are 
calling for you," cried Dick, clapping his hands, 
and shrieking out, "Author, author," lustier than 
anybody. 

"Be quiet ! " cried Greene, irascibly. * * They 
are clapping the carpenter, not me." 
\ But agam t\\ft eaUa for ' * Author, author " grew 
I more cVamoroua, wa^ ^x^seoJiX^ >Cc» Xy^^-koft^er 
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tonched Greene upon the shoulder, and said, 
"Come, sir." 

To see Mr* Greene npon the stage, pale with 
rage, and showing his teeth by way of smiling, 
was a very amusing spectacle, and everybody en- 
joyed it amazingly. Bnt that astute young gen- 
tleman was not deceived by these manifestations 
of delight, and set them down at their true value ; 
not even when Madame Lucinda met him at the 
wing as he went out, and said, in her silvery 
voice, " I congratulate you, Mr. Greene," was he 
shaken for an instant in his conviction that " The 
Suitors " was a failure. 

"I call it a deuced good play, and very well 
received," said Dick, heartily, when his friend had 
once more taken his seat beside him; *'I only 
hope the next will be as good a one. I suppose 
we must sit it out, mustn't we?" 

'*/ must, at all events, my dear fellow, for 
Madame Lucinda's sake," was the other's eold re- 
ply. For once this agreeable young gentleman 
was dreadfully out of temper. 

"Who is Madame Lucinda ?" inquired Dick. 
'' I know nothing of her beyond seeing her name 
in the play-bills." 

"No more do I, except that she is a very 
beautiful woman." 

" She has got a husband, I suppose, since she 
calls herself 'madame?' " 

" One, at least, I should imagine." 

Then the men who had gone out between the 
pieces for a breath of fresh air, with the smoke 
of a cigarette in it, took their places again, while 
the orchestra finished its last notes. 

"What is this play?" inquired Dick, with a 
great yawn. He did not care for the theatre, 
and only liked the opera for the ballet. 

" It's called the ' Mad Physician,' and it's very 
dull." 

" I have no doubt of it. If I don't sit it qut, 
and as you must, it seems, just look in at my 
rooms when it's over, will you, old fellow ? Oth- 
erwise I shall not see you for a month and mora. 
I go to Scotland, you know, to-morrow." 

'* Yes ; you only remained in town for this in- 
fernal play of mine." 

"Don't mention it, Pussy; I'm deuced glad 
to have done it. But I think I'll only wait for 
the first act of this one. Who is this lady ? [con- 
sulting the play-bill]. Ah, the Physician's maid- 
servant. Well, she's not so bad ; not so bad, I 
mean, as your second young woman. It must 
be dreadful to be so plain, while your lover is 
calling you so beautiful on the stage. Is this 
Madame Lucinda ?" 

"No, no; she is the Physician's daughter; 
well worth looking at, I can tell you ; but as for 
her acting — But here she comes, so that yon 
may judge for yourself." 

The doors in the centre of the scene had been 
thrown back, and the opening was now filled by 
a girlish figure, gracefully attired, but owing far 
more to her native beauty than to external attrac- 
tions. She was very young, yet of fine propor- 
tions, and had a marvellous air of confidence and 
self-command. She courtesied once in reply to 
the roar of homage, and slowly came down the 
stage. Her walk (which so few of her sex can 
compass on the boards) was perfect ; it had nei- 
ther swing nor trip in it. Nut-brown hair, con- 
fined by a single ribbon, flowed down her back 
in A broad, shining stream ; her hazel eyes, even 
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in the glare of the gas, wore a gentle and tender 
expression ; the smile alone, which her part de- 
manded of her at the moment, looked somewhat 
forced and artificial : all else was nature's self. 

"Does she not make up well, Dick, as an in- 
gSnue ?" said Greene, admiringly. 

Dick did not answer. His every sense seem- 
ed fixed upon the stage ; his eyes, his ears, his 
very being had concentrated themselves upon 
this charming figure. 

"The lady has * fetched' him!" muttered 
Greene. -"I thought he was too old a stager, by 
this time, to be so hard hit, though I am bound 
to say I never saw her look so well. He will be 
disenchanted with her acting, however." 

" What are you at, Dick ?" 

He might well ask, for his friend had risen 
from his seat, and was looking beyond the five 
rows of stalls in front of him as a boy looks over 
the gate of an apple-orchard ; if he saw them at 
all, it was merely as obstacles to be clambered 
over. 

" Sit dowTif Dick ! Are you mad ?" 

"I must see her, I must speak to her!" an- 
swered his companion in a hoarse whisper, which 
fortunately did not extend beyond his friend's 
ears. "It is my darling ; it is Lucy Lindon !" 



CHAPTER XL. 

A LITTLB SUPPE& PARTY. 

Thb incident that had happened in the stalls 
of the Imperial was much more "dramatic," 
as Mr. Greene confessed to himself, than any 
which had taken place that night npon its stage. 
Even the fate of "The Suitoi*s" sunk into in- 
significance in his eyes compared with the catas- 
trophe which had befallen his friend. For Mr. 
Greene, though he made no pretense of being' 
anything that is conventionally termed "good," 
had a loyal heart, and was (for a man) unselfish. 
I dare not say more in his favor, for the days 
when it was permissible to speak favorably of 
"the Gentiles who have not the law" are pass- 
ed ; now " principle is first," as poor Dick would 
have said, in his racing jargon, "and practice 
nowhere." Still, it was "nice" of Pussy to 
lead his friend out of the theatre, at the risk, 
nay, with the certainty, of incurring the displeas- 
ure of his manageress, for putting such a slight 
npon her, and to walk him up and down the 
street outside, like a restive colt. 

"I must see her ! I must see her !" Dick kept 
on repeating, like a monomaniac with his one 
melancholy note; and Greene answered, sooth- 
ingly, "And so you shall," in a tone such as we 
use to a spoiled child ; " of course you shall, my 
dear fellow, but not to-night. You can't inter- 
rupt the play to talk to her, though I have no 
doubt what yon would have to say to one an- 
other would be much better than the dialogue 
of the author; the audience wouldn't stand it. 
And after the play she receives all her theatrical 
friends — myself among the number — to supper 
at her own house. You know from my own 
case " (and Mr. Greene smiled bitterly at the re- 
membrance of that mischance of his at Masham 
Afanor) " how foolish it U to wvisL w^ ^wiJ«j» W^^ 
affaixa \V\X\i X>m>%^ q1 ^"^ ^^'aroa. ^^^ ^^^^ 
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come out to Kilburn after midnight, and, amidst 
the popping of champagne corks, pop—" 

^^She lives at Kilburn^ does she?" interrupt- 
ed Dick, greedilv. '*! know nothing about her 
now, you know,^' he added, piteously, '* not even 
that." 

*' Just so — and perhaps jon had better not 
know." Mr. Greene's tone was very gi'ave. 

'*It's a lie!" cried Dick, beating his hand 
upon his thigh. " I wouldn't believe it on your 
oath." 

*'I have stated nothing to the lady*s disad- 
vantage, my dear fellow," was the quiet rejoin- 
der. ** Let us wait for the affidavits to be put in 
before we answer them." 

^* I don't care what they say when they are 
put in," answered the other, passionately. 

**My poor Dick, you are off your bead to- 
night: it is useless to talk to you. 

*' Where does she live? The street, I mean, 
in Kilburn, and the number?" He had pulled 
out his betting -book, as constant a companion 
as ever Bible was to Covenanter, and was hold- 
ing its little pencil in his shaking fingers. 

**I don't know," said Greene, plumply; '*I 
forget. She's going to take me with her in her 
brougham. Don't be jealous, for another lady 
will be with us. Even if there was room for 
you — which there isn't — ^you couldn't say all you 
wish to Madame Lucinda before another lady." 

This was certainly true, and Talbot's face ac- 
knowledg;ed it. Greene saw that be was yield- 
ing, and pressed his point. 

*'Your seeing her to-night is out of the ques- 
tion ; bdt I will speak to her — sound her on cer- 
tain matters which it is certainly indispensable 
for you to know — and 1*11 let you know about 
them by letter. You will be at Dunkeld." 

*'I shall be in Fall Mall; I shall not move 
from London." Dick's voice, generally so flexi- 
ble and buoyant, was as hard as iron. 

**Very good," said Greene. **I will come 
and breakfast with you to-moiTOw morning, and 
tell you all about it." 

"Won't you come to-night — I mean, after 
supper ?" he pleaded. " I shall not go to bed till 
I see you." 

" If yon are so very serious, then, of course, I 
will come." , 

"You are a real friend. Pussy. You are 
true — " He wished to say more, but could not ; 
so only grasped the other's hand. 

"I believe I am * indifferent honest,* at all 
events, old fellow," answered Greene, depreca- 
tingly ; " but that has its disadvantages. When 
I do come, I shall tell you the truth." 

"No matter. I don't care what the truth 
may be. I mean to marry Lucy." 

"But suppose she is married already, Dick ! 
and upon my life I think it is so." 

"Then — then I shall go to the devil all the 
quicker." 

And he ran down, the street as if he were al- 
ready on the road. 

Mr. Greene was seldom astonished, but on this 
occasion he did experience a certain sensation of 
surprise. 

"I did not think it was in poor Dick," he 

murmured, "to feel so strongly. I thought 

calf'Iove was vague and wandering, and would 

nerer ran a-mack. He will go quicker to the 

derJl without ber, he thinks, as if a pair did not 



go faster than one horse ! This shall never be^ 
if I can help it. I shall surely be able to * spot ' 
one of her husbands." And then he went back 
into the theatre to give his support to Madame 
Lucinda in the play, for he had his duty to his 
manageress to perform as well as his duty to his 
friend. 

The curtain fell amidst bouquets and plaudits 
— as it always does on a firat night — but "those 
who knew " knew the play was doomed. It was 
better acted than " The Suitors " had been, but 
it was inordinately dull ; the heroine had done 
her best, but she had been ill supported, and 
even of her Sir Stafford Rue reriaarked that he 
would " rather have seen her on the trapeze." 

Greene was glad that Dick was not at hand 
when this observation was made, but it somehow 
seemed to strengthen his determination to "dis- 
illusion " bis friend, no matter at what cost to his 
feelings. 

"But has she ever distinguished herself on 
the bars ?" he inquired. 

"Certainly," answered Sir Stafford, promptly. 
" She comes from the music-halls ; did the swing- 
ing business at the Hyperion — was shot from a 
spring-board sixty feet into the air at the Veru- 
1am — and was eventually discovered to possess 
dramatic talents. " 

"But, surely, her forte is singing." 

"Very likely: she led the virgin chorus in 
the nunnery of St. Etienne, in Paris, and ran off 
with the choir-master." 

"And did she marry him ?" 

"Over a fiddlestick, perhaps! Married, be- 
gad!" 

The old gentleman shuffled into his brougham 
with a snort of contempt. 

Greene was sagacious enough to see that this 
nunnery story had its origin in Lucy's engage- 
ment at St. Ethelburga's ; and the probabiHty 
was that the rest of the baronet's information 
was, to a great extent, hypothetical. But such 
as it was, it did not impi-ess him favorably with 
Madame Lucinda's antecedents. 

He did not go behind the scenes to congratu- 
late the manageress upon her success — which is 
always done by one's theatrical friends after a 
first appearance, even if it has been received 
with cabbage-stalks and orange-peel — but waited 
for her at the stage door. 

Presently she came out, welcomed him with a 
pleasant smile, and beckoned him into her car- 
riage, in which a lady friend was already seated. 
This was Mrs. Eldridgd, a staid, middle-aged 
personage, in gray silk, who accompanied her 
everywhere, and was said to have been a walk- 
ing gentlewoman on the stage of old Druiy, who 
had failed in that unambitious line of business— 
which seemed probable. That she had nothing 
to say for herself of course did not prove the fact ; 
language had never been expected of her; bnt 
she always looked ill at ease, nervous, and in 
some apprehension of her youthful charge. 

"And what did you think of the Physician's 
daughter, Mr. Greene ?" asked Madame Lucin- 
da. 

" I thought she was all she ought to be ; but 
I cannot say as much of the play itself." 

"Ah," replied the lady, showing two beautiful 
rows of teeth, though not in anger, " that is 
\whal exw^Viod^ x«\V%tR^» They have nothing, 
\ Yiowevex, xo ^w^ U\x\x xvN)ck Va. *" 'XV^ ^\»xw^.' " 
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**Then I am afraid *eveiybody' was very 
lenient. I confess I think it was very ill acted." 

**That is what authors always say of their 
plays, " laughed Madame Lucinda. * * There was, 
indeed, a hitch or two, no doubt ; but your piece 
will * go ' in time, and very smoothly. We were 
all waiting for you behind the curtain, with our 
congratulations. " 

'' I should have been there, as in duty bound, 
but for an accident. The friend who sat with 
me in the stalls was indisposed — " 

** Overcome with the heat, no doubt," put in 
Madame Lucinda, quickly, yet with an indifferent 
air. '* It was certainly very warm." 

Mr. Greene could not be sure, from her man* 
Tier, whether she had recognized Talbot or not. 

'*We have only a small party at supper to- 
night," she went on — ** Mr. Duplex, the drama- 
tist, and a few professional friends. You know 
Duplex." 

Of course Mr. Greene knew Duplex, which no 
one acquainted with theatrical affairs could well 
avoid : a little painted gentleman, with a brown 
wig and a judicial manner, who had been pro- 
fessionally " connected with the stage " from a 
period at which other boys are performing ** The 
Miller and his Men" with pasteboard puppets, 
and who, the legend ran, had been on speaking 
terms with Jack Bannister. 

" Your play is a very good one for a first play," 
he had observed, with closed eyes and oracular 
tone, on his first introduction to Mr. Greene, and 
that gentleman detested him accordingly. 

Knyvett Place, Kilbum, is one of those pleas- 
ant, but quite out-of-the-way little *' places," 
which, like many others in the same locality, the 
passer-by would never notice unless his attention 
was especially called to it. It stands back be- 
hind Knyvett Terrace, and is approached through 
a gap in it, with iron gates of diminutive size, 
and by a miniature avenue of trees similar to 
those which represent the foliage in a Noah's 
Ark — a place that, to the eye of a country nov- 
el-reader, would suggest an abode of '* guilty 
splendor," where Vice might revel secure from 
the public eye, but where, as a matter of fact, 
head-clerks in City houses mostly lived, and be- 
lieved themselves to be out of town on the strength 
' of a few square feet of garden ground. 

The gate- way just admitted the little brougham, 
and that was all ; if Vice had come lolling inhis 
chariot, as usually depicted, he would have had 
to get out and walk up that last twenty feet of 
road with every eye upon his coronet. Nor did 
the dwelling of Madame Lucinda herself betray 
any signs of naughtiness. It was prettily but by 
no means expensively furnished ; indeed, its most 
striking ornaments were flowers, which at that 
season of the year could be procured at trifling 
cost : there was a well-stocked flower-box in ev- 
ery window ; on the little landing on the stairs 
were flowers ; and out of the bijou drawing-room 
yon looked into a tiny conservatory, into which 
you could not step for the flowers which filled it 
from roof to threshold. If the hostess had no 
genuine country tastes, she had at least the grace 
to affect them ; and, what ought to have carried 
conviction of her innocence to every heart, was 
the absence of champagne at supper. 

For whoever heard of a bond fide, case of 
''guilty splendor" without champagne? Even 
Mr, Dap}&x, to whom Greene spoke quite con&- 



denti^Uy upon this subject, prefening his friend's 
interests even to his sense of propriety as a guest, 
admitted that much; ''Though, mind you," he 
added, frankly, "I wish there was champagne. 
I call this wishy-washy claret-cap the merest af- 
fectation of virtue." 

" But do you think our hostess does affect it ?" 

" Certainly. All women affect it— even those 
who have really got it. It is a case where they 
think surplusage is no error. If you ask me 
whether I believe Madame Lucinda to be a Lu- 
cretia, that is another matter — I can't tell you. 
She may be. On the other hand, she may be a 
Lucretia Borgia. Bless your soul, I know noth- 
ing about her!" 

" Nothing about her ?" 

"No more than you do, at least. I know she 
has been in queer companies — I mean dramatic 
companies — and is striving to make her way to 
better things. I honor her for it, and shall pres- 
ently propose her health, a thing I never did be- 
fore on any similar occasion except in cham- 
pagne." 

It was evident that Mr. Duplex attached great 
significance to the Absence of the missing liquor ; 
it was also clear that nothing was to be got out 
of him respecting Madame Lucinda. Perhaps 
he really knew nothing. His being at her house 
that night was as natural a thing as to meet the 
bishop at luncheon at one's rector's after a con- 
firmation or other ceremonial; it suggested 
scarcely any previous acquaintanceship ; it was 
an official act. Mr. Duplex was a common the- 
atrical godfather, who came to the christening 
(supper) of every new play. 

Mrs. Marmot and Miss Barnes, also present, 
might be said to be the midwives. They were 
very literally "old stagers;" and though they 
had long retired from the theatrical profession, 
took an absorbing interest in such interesting 
events. They attended at the biith of every in- 
fant drama, and very often had to assist, as in the 
present case, at its obsequies. They were very 
good-natured, kindly women, but vain beyond all 
that Solomon himself ever imagined possible in 
the way of vanity. Each of them asked Mr. 
Greene whether he remembered her at " The 
Lane " (they meant Drury Lane), and I blush 
to say that he answered each in the afiirmative. 
He felt confident that they would tell him all 
about themselves, and prevent him from betray- 
ing his ignorance ; and they did so. He learn- 
ed for the first time that the success of " Komeo 
and Juliet " depends solely upon the manner in 
which Juliet's nurse is acted, and that of " Othel- 
lo " upon the performance of lago's wife. 

Besides these ladies, there was the second fe- 
male character in "The Mad Physician" and 
the first in Mr. Greene*s own piece. They were 
young and fairly pretty, and would doubtless 
have received his best attentions, had not his 
mind been preoccupied with his hostess, scarce a 
word or a look from whom escaped him. He 
blushed to find himself at once a guest and a de- 
tective, but he felt his duty to his friend was par- 
amount. What shamed him more was that 
Madame Lucinda's behavior was all that it should 
be — quiet, natural, and, notwithstanding the fail- 
ure of her little enterprise, serene. 

There was only one gentleman present beside 
himself and Mx, D\\^Iw!l— ^^x.V>jBc\iR5CCTvv^^^ 
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unfortunate dranaa, to be the author of **The 
Mad Physician." 

It was evident that he was the lion of the en- 
tertainment, and, if what Mr. Duplex hinted was 
correct, for an excellent reason — he was the man 
that was going to pay for it. 

*' Pays for everything, my good sir ; and quite 
right, too, for he's got heaps of money. He will 
bring oat another play or two, which will be 
damned, like this, and then he will take a theatre 
all to himself, which will be the ruin of him." 

After which biographical sketch of his future 
career, Mr. Greene heard him assure Mr. Thorne 
that ** With a littie careful pruning, sir, that play 
will leave nothing to be desired." 

The author shook his head ; he thought there 
was nothing to be desired as it stood. 

It was of Mr. Thome that Mr. Greene had 
his suspicions, since he could scarcely entertain 
them of anybody else. He was young and rath- 
er good-looking, and, tliough full of conceit and 
self-importance, condescended to pay Madame 
Lucinda many compliments, which she received 
as though they had been her daily bread. He 
was evidently an haintui of the house, for he in- 
quired after her chickens. 

"Chickens !" ejaculated Mr. Duplex, who, nev- 
er having seen chickens on the stage, could not 
imagine any one having an interest in such 
things. 

'^They are Mrs. Eldridge's pets,** explained 
the hostess. *' She has lived in the country all 
her life, and can't get on without them." 

Mrs. Eldridge nodded assent, looking at the 
same time so extremely frightened, that Mr. 
Duplex whispered, *'I believe she stole 'em." 

He had drunk a great deal of the claret-cup 
by that time, and it was by no means so wishy- 
washy as he had described it to be. 

Presently he made his speech, as he had 
threatened, in honor of their hostess, and, to Mr. 
Greene's amazement, Mr. Thome acknowledged 
it. There had been, it was true, some casual 
mention of *'The Physician's Daughter" in the 
course of it, and it was just possible that the 
author had thought that sufficient ground for 
getting on his legs ; but, certainly, coupled with 
his personal acquaintance with the chickens, it 
did look suspicious. 

"Why the deuce," thought Mr. Greene, "should 
he return thanks for Madame Lucinda ?" 

Soon afterward the party broke up, and every- 
body rose to go except Mr. Thome. " Perhaps 
he is not going at all; perhaps he lives here, 
perhaps (oh, joy !)," thought Mr. Greene, " he is 
Jl/r. Lucinda." 

It was quite possible that his hostess might 
have married this man, and yet retained the name 
by which she was known upon the stage ; and 
in that case Dick would be secure from any seri- 
ous entanglement. He made up his mind, how- 
ever, not to give up his point of staying to the 
last until he should be tumed out of the place, 
in order to discover this for certain. Mr. Lu- 
cinda, if such he were, would scarcely go through 
the farce of leaving him in the house, and then 
returning to it after his departure. 

Mr. Greene had already suffered much, and 

had even done wrong to his own conscience for 

tbesake of bis friend; but Yfhen the other guests 

bad taken their departure, he found a worse or- 

aeaJ than all that\liad yet taken place awaiting 



him. Mr. Thome wished to ask Madame La. 
cinda's opinion regarding certain points in "The 
Mad Physician," and this involved quotation— 
and Mr. Greene's listening to it. The man had 
an infamous delivery : 

"The chariot wheels jarred in the gates 
Throngh which he drove them forth." 

And the chariot, besides, was not worth driving. 

**I am afraid I weary you, Mr. Greene," ob- 
seiTcd the author, after half an hour of this. 
His tone was not, however, apologetic ; it seem- 
ed to say, *' But yon have only to go to bed." 

**You weary me very much," said Greene, 
frankly. (How these two young dramatists 
hated one another !) " But I have got a few re- 
marks to make to Madame Lucinda before I go 
respecting my own piece." 

' ' Oh dear ! " said Mr. Thorne, " I did not know 
that I was delaying business of such great im* 
portance;" and, after a few more quotations, he 
took himself off. 

Greene noticed, not for the first time, that his 
hostess wore a wedding-ring. It signified little, 
of course; it might be only ''fifteen shilUngs' 
worth of respectability;" still, it gave him hopes 
that though she was probably not married to this 
man, she might have been married to somebody 
else — no matter who, so long as he was alive. 

'' You wish to speak to roe about ' The Suit- 
ors,'" said she, quietly, when he was left alone 
with her and Mrs. Eldridge. 

"My dear madam, I confess that I do not; 
that was a mere subterfuge to get rid of Mr. 
Thome; but I have something of impoitance to 
say to you— of a private nature." 

And he glanced at the '' walking gentlewom- 
an " as though he would like to see her walk. 

''I have no secrets from Mrs. Eldridge," ob- 
served Madame Lucinda, dryly, and with a cer- 
tain severity. 

" She thinks I am going to make love to her 
on her own account," thought Mr. Greene, "and, 
what is worse, she doesn't like it." There was 
no alternative but to tell his tale in the presence 
of a third person. 

" There was with me in the theatre to-night, 
madam, an old friend of mine — and yours — one 
Richard Talbot." 

Madame Lucinda did not move a muscle. 

" Talbot, Talbot," she said ; " the name sounds 
&miliar to me." 

*' Why, Lucy," cried Mrs. Eldridge, starting to 
her feet, "it's Master Dick, from Durnton!" 

"Of course it is, mother," answered Lucy, 
calmly; "I saw him in the stalls to-night. 
Well, sir, yes, I know him." 
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CHAPTER XLL 

I WILL NOT SEEK BICHARD OUT.' 



With that "Yes, I know him," of Madame 
Lucinda's, a strange change came over her face. 
It was calm and quiet enough, and her eyes re- 
garded Mr. Greene with steady composure : but 
he felt that under that mask of gentleness, and 
grace, and beauty there was a sharp pain ; only 
a quiver oi iVve wo^VrX «.\id^ «. \.\^\»cv\u^ of the lip 
I betrayed it, aad ooVj «k Vvr^ \i«axx ^so^^^i^Xv^x^ 
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perceived it. But Mr. Greene's heart was very 
kind. 

** I have come here to-night, madam, as Rich- 
ard Talbot's friend," said he, gentlj, ''upon a 
very difScalt errand." 

"Let us say 'delicate,' Mr. Greene," put in 
his hostess, quickly ; '* your difficulty lies in your 
regard for my feelings. Do not spare them, and 
then your task will be easy. Speak to me," she 
went on, in bitter scorn, '' as to a low-bom wom- 
an who once attempted, and failed, to induce a 
young gentleman of fortune and position to mar- 
ry her, and who aftei'ward became an adventuress 
upon the stage. What need is there of circum- 
locution in such a case?" 

The humility of her words contrasted strange- 
ly with the haughtiness of her tone and carriage ; 
it was as though a penitent, instead of with sheet 
and taper, should make her confession in royal 
robes. 

** You came here," she continued, ** to see me 
at my worst, and to report upon it. I do not 
say," she added, for the color had rushed into 
the cheeks of her young guest, '' that you did it 
willingly. The part of a spy is not suited to your 
character, Mr. Greene, and you play it ill. 

''Let me relieve you from your embarrass- 
ment," she went on, in gentler tones. "I will 
tell you my story without putting yon to the pain — 
for you are a gentleman — of cross-examination. 
Yon may not believe me, but any inquiries you 
may think it worth your while to make will coi^ 
roborate me in every particular : Mrs. Eldridge 
here is my mother. I have lived with her ever 
since I left Aunt Susan's* roof. My life has been 
as free from taint — though not, perhaps, from 
temptation — ^as that of your own sister, or of her 
mother before her." 

"I believe it!" cried Mr. Greene, with sudden 
impulse ; he could not help it. Her words, her 
looks, her tone, carried conviction with them ; 
and he was too generous not to acknowledge it. 

"1 thank you," answered she, gi-avely, "and 
the more so because I know you wished to have 
found it otherwise." 

Poor Mr. Greene grew purple under her keen 
eyes. *' Indeed, madam, you do me wrong," he 
stammered. 

"I do not, sir. What you hoped to have to 
say to your friend was this : ' The girl that you 
went mad about when you were a boy has be- 
come an abandoned woman — wanton, mercenary, 
vile. To have married her in the old days would 
have been humiliation ; but to do so now would 
be irredeemable disgrace and ruin.' " 

Mr. Greene felt that he was being beaten all 
along the line, and that unless he was content to 
fail most utterly in his embassage, he must aban- 
don the plan he had marked out for himself. It 
was necessary to change front in the face of the 
enemy. 

"You speak of Talbot's ruin, madam," said 
he, "as though it were an event dependent upon 
a contingency ; I am afraid it is a ceitainty. I 
am not quite sure, even, that it has not already 
happened." 

" I have heard something of this," said Madame 
Lucinda, sighing : " that Richard was very wild 
and extravagant I guessed, nay, knew." 

"Extravagant is no word for his conduct, 
madam. In these last six months he has dissi- 
pated a fortune. Before the year is out he may 



have spent his alL If I possessed the sister of 
whom you have spoken, I would as soon see her 
married to a beggar as to Richard Talbot. No 
hand can hold him, no tongue can warn him ; he 
is a born spendthiift." 

"Poor Richard!" said she, gently. 

"Dear Master Dick was always lavish, yon 
know, Lucy, " put in Mrs. Eldridge. " He never 
could say 'No.'" 

"He was always generous," she answered, 
quietly, " too generous ; and thoughtless for him- 
self, and too easily led by others." 

" You have read his character well," said Mr. 
Greene, who flattered himself that matters were 
taking a good turn; "he has a good -heart, but 
is a mere creature of impulse. It would be easy 
to show that to become his wife would be a mis- 
foitune to any woman ; but in your case I ap- 
peal to no motives of self-interest. I would 
rather point out to you that when the crash 
comes — as come it will — and Talbot is penniless, 
it would be an ill service to him on your part to 
have married him ; for such an alliance, since you 
bade me speak plainly, must needs alienate his 
friends, JEind deprive him of such assistance as 
might be even then in their power to render 
him." 

"I see: they would let him starve in com- 
pany, but not alone. Well, perhaps it would not 
be necessary to appeal to their tender mercies." 

She threw a glance around the dainty little 
room, which the other interpreted at once. 

"I entreat you not to think of that,^* he 
pleaded. "You only know him as what he 
was; you do not nnderatand what has become 
his second nature. All that is here, and which 
you are proposing to yourself to give him, would 
be a mere drop in the ocean of his expenditure. 
The little hoard which, if I am right, your hard 
work and prudence have acquired, and which is 
threatened even now by the misfortune of to- 
night, would not supply his extravagances for a 
week. He would bitterly regret having beggared 
you, as well as himself, but he would do it. You 
might as well hope for moderation in the drunk- 
ard. I am ashamed to speak such words of my 
friend, but it is the truth." 

"Poor Richard! poor Richard!" sighed she 
again, and this time the tears were in her lustrous 
eyes. It wa^ plain she really loved him. Mr. 
Greene perceived the extremity of the danger, 
and became audacious. 

"Yes, 'poor' you may well call him, for it is 
but anticipating matters, and that only by a 
month or two; and he is not only poor, but 
proud. If you have any notion of supporting 
him, when the worst has happened to him, by 
your dramatic talents" (he was rijght— she hctd; 
for the second time the color came into her 
cheeks, and told him her thought was read), "you 
may dismiss it at once ; that generous impulse 
can never bear fruit. Richard Talbot would 
never stoop to be dependent on his wife's exer- 
tions, and, least of all, permit her to act upon the 
stage." 

"You think so," said she, quietly. 

"I am positively certain of it," said Mr. 
Greene. He was not at all certain of it, but he 
contrived to look so. 

"I think the gentleman speaks very sensibly^ 
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yoar salary at Narcissus Hall, or those sort of 
places! It would almost make the old squire 
turn in his grave." 

'*I care nothing about the old squire," an- 
swered Lucy, fiercely. '*Had it not been for 
him — " Here she stopped herself, though with 
a visible effort; then added, abruptly, '*I only 
care for Richard." 

'^In that case, my dear madam," put in Mr. 
Greene, *' I am sure yon will do what yon can to 
discourage him, should he renew his attentions to 
you. To act otherwise would be to do him no real 
kindness, and yourself an irreparable injury." 

'* I shall not seek Richard out," answered she, 
calmly. '* I shall lay no snares for him such as 
his fiiends may have pictured : if I had had the 
will to win him, I could have done so long ago, 
in spite of them, without the aid of artifice. But 
if he comes to me as in the old days, I will not 
pass my word, as I did once, to refuse to see him." 
Siie hesitated a moment, then added, abruptly, 
"That is the best — or the worst — that I can 
say to you at present respecting this matter, Mr. 
Greene." 

**It is, at all events, more than I had any 
light to ask," answered the young fellow, frank- 
ly. '*! am deeply obliged to you for the confi- 
dence you have extended to me, and for the pa- 
tience with which you have met what may well 
have seemed an impertinent appeal." 

He rose and bade her farewell. The dawn 
was already streaming into the room as he did 
so, and he could not help noticing how fresh and 
radiant she looked, despite its searching beams : 
how different from most women under such cir- 
cumstances ; how very difierent from what might 
have been expected in her case. His surprise 
at her mere physical appearance was, however, 
slight indeed compared with that evoked in him 
by her character. ^* She may have been acting 
from first to last," he murmured to himself as 
he walked up the little avenue; "but if so, she 
should be at the head of her profession." 

''Well, mother, he is gone at last, and it is 
time for bed," said Lucy, kissing her. 

"Time indeed, my dear," answered Mrs. 
Parkes, with a sigh ; " at Durnton it would have 
been almost time for us to be getting up." 

"We have changed all that, dear, returned 
the other, with a tenderness in her tone that had 
hitherto been lacking, " and I hope not for the 
worse." 

'*No, dear, no; I am sure / ought not to 
complain." 

" Yet something troubles you, mother ; what 
is it ?" 

* * Nothing, darling. I was only thinking what 
a nice young man that Mr. Greene is." 

Lucy smiled.' " Yes, he is nice, and honest, too, 
which is a rarer quality. But what is that to us ?" 

" Nothing. I wish it was ; I wish — " 

" What do you wish ? You have only to ask 
if I can grant it you." 

" Well-— you won't be cross with me, my dar- 
ling ; I know it's no use, but I wish you had set 
your heart on Mr. Greene instead of Master 
Richard." 

A bird was singing at the open window, but 
his song was not more fresh, and blithe, and joy- 
otis than Lucy's answering laugh. She kissed 
her mother again, and ran up-staira. 



"Ah," murmured Mrs. Parkes, " she loves 
him still. I have not heard her laugh like that 
for many a day. How can she be so fooUsh? 
I was just the same with Robert — till I became 
his wife. What fools we women are I" 



CHAPTER XLIL 

DICK IS BEBOLYED. 

Since the disreputable lives of so many young 
gentlemen are accounted for on the ground of 
their having been crossed in love in (legal) in- 
fancy, one is compelled to believe that the plea 
has something in it; that their inability to se- 
cure the object of their desires does, in some sort, 
warp the thread of their lives. But, in such 
cases, it is to be observed that the " object " is 
always a " desirable one ;" not by any means the 
daughter of the young gentleman's father's game- 
keeper, for example, but some young person of 
position and property. I am afraid, therefore, 
that Mr. Richard Talbot's riotous living is to be 
excused on no such gi'ound. Perhaps be would 
have been just as wild and extravagant if he 
had had his way from the first. Yet it is cer- 
tain that, after his fashion^ he was deeply — or, 
at all events, passionately — attached to Lucy Lin- 
don. She had made a deeper impression on his 
heart than any other woman whom he had since 
met ; it may be said, indeed, that his choice in 
that way had been limited — at least, as to quali- 
ty ; but then his heart, though it was susceptible 
enough, had been touched by no other woman 
at all. Fool as he was, looked at*from a busi- 
ness point of view, he was not so weak as even 
men of business sometimes are, in taking for af- 
fection what was only the promptings of self-in- 
terest He had a very shrewd suspicion that 
both " lover and friend " would alike " stand afar 
off" from him when he had come to the end of 
his capital ; perhaps he made exceptions in fa- 
vor of Aunt Edith and Leonard Greene ; but his 
view of life — thanks, very likely, to the senti- 
ments he heard expressed by his turf acquaint- 
ances — was, for such " a frolicsome blade, "little 
short of cynical. His accounts, which, as I have 
said, he scrupulously kept, infornied him that he 
was on the high-road to ruin; and though, of 
course, he still looked forward to recoup himself 
by a lucky investment on the race -course — for 
" Hang it all I one can't always lose, you know" 
— he had a strong presentiment that he should 
pursue that road to its terminus. " It is better 
to be bom lucky than rich," was an aphorism 
that was frequently on his lips, and it is a very 
true aphorism, if this rider be appended to it, "if 
one intends to live by betting." "Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die," was another 
saw, which, though he never uttered it, he might 
have taken for his motto, since, with the trifling 
alteration, " for to-morrow we may have nothing 
to live upon," it had become his rule of life. 

Then suddenly, in the midst of this desperate 
career, he had seen once again this woman who 
loved him. 

The usual metaphor under such circumstances, 
of one in the desert who comes upon a cooling 
spring, would not have suited him. He was by no 
means in a defect.*, Vv^ was rather like some trav- 
eller wVio,m OiQ tio\\t«\^Qit^?it,tixoL\^?x>^"^\aa%i 
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loscions and luxuriant vegetation, finds his sated 
eye resting on a home scene — a field, a farm, a 
flower — sQch as he knew in distant England. 
Lncy seemed a link, too, with his better life ; 
strange to say, even with the father who had for- 
bidden him to wed her. The very sight of her 
had brought his boyhood back to him, with its 
natural impulses and simple pleasures. He had 
never been so happy, never, as in that moment 
when he had plighted troth to her in that old 
Dumton ruin ; and though he had idealized that 
scene, hereelf included, he knew her to be thrice 
as beautiful to-day as she was then. Beauty, as 
has been sagely said, is but skin-deep ; but then 
so many other things in so many people are of 
the same depth, such as faith, opinions, honesty, 
and good-temper ; and such as it is, barring paint 
and powder, it is at least genuine. I am inclined 
to think,, notwithstanding all that has been said, 
and with the best of motives, in its depreciation, 
that beauty is the most attractive thing — while 
it lasts — that humnn nature possesses. 

*' If she loves me, if she only still loves me!" 
murmured Dick to himself over a cigar, as he 
walked home from the theatre — a somewhat eu- 
phemistic phrase, since what he really meant was, 
**If she has only not taken up with somebody 
else !" For was it likely she should have retain- 
ed her affection for him all these years, and nev- 
er reposed it elsewhere, when the tie between 
them had been sundered by consent on both 
sides? Why should she not have met one to 
love her, and whose love she might return? 
Among the few good attributes still belonging to 
him, Dick possessed a sense of justice, and he felt 
that he had no right to blame his Lucy even if 
she had married another man. This did not, 
however, prevent him from hoping she hadn't. 
He had no one's prejudices to consider now ; and 
if he found her free, and she was willing, he would, 
without doubt, make her his wife. 

These were the thoughts that filled his mind 
that night, and in the early morning after his 
visit to the Imperial. He made no attempt to 
go to bed — indeed, it was not his custom so to 
do until after several of the small hours — but 
passed the time walking up and down his sitting- 
room, and consuming immense cigars. He knew 
that Greene made a practice of retiring to rest 
comparatively early ; bnt he had such a confi- 
dence in his friendship — or, as he expressed it to 
himself, felt that he was ^* such a real good fel- 
low '* — that he had no doabt of bis looking in, 
on his way from Knyvett Place. 

Nor was he disappointed. After the distant 
thunder of the country carts, which even on Sun- 
day makes itself audible, had passed away, and 
a little before the clatter of the milk-pails com- 
menced, Mr. Greene arrived. 

** Look here, old fellow, you will have some 
soda - and - brandy ?" were Dick's first words. 
Though he had been expecting him with such 
eagerness, he was positively afraid to hear what 
he might have to say, and wished to delay his 
revelations. 

** Thank you, yes, I will," said Mr. Greene; 
*' for the fact is, we had claret-cnp for supper. 
There was no champagne." 

This delicate attempt at reassurance was ut- 
terly thrown away upon his host, to whom such 
social straws did not show which way the wind 
blew. 



''Then perhaps yon'd like some now," he an- 
swered, simply; '*only there's no ice." 

'* No, no ; I want nothing except to go to bed. 
Only, of courae, I have come to tell you first 
about Madame Lucinda." 

''She is married, then," moaned Dick, look- 
ing the picture of woe. '^ Oh, Pussy, are you 
sure she is really married ?" 

" I don't think she is married at all." 

"Thank Heaven !" ejaculated Dick, helping 
himself to his friend's soda-and-brandy, for he 
needed it. 

"Well, I don't know about Ma/," replied 
Greene, doubtfully. "I am by no means cer- 
tain of its being a providential circumstance. I 
have found out nothing to the lady's personal 
discredit, but she has played at the Mirable, 
and all sorts of queer places ; and she knows, I 
should say, some qneerish people." 

"So do I," said Dick, cheerfully, "and so do 
you, for that matter." 

'* Thank you," said Mr. Greene :" speak for 
yourself. The exigencies of my profession may 
bring me into contact — " 

"Confound your profession!" interrupted 
Dick. " I want to hear all about Lucy." 

"All about her, my dear fellow ! I can't tell 
you ; and perhaps if I could, you wouldn't thank 
me. From what I have seen of her, I am sorry 
— I mean, I am bound to say, that I believe her 
to be an honest woman. Mrs. Eldridge,you see, 
her chaperone, is her mother." 

" Stuff and nonsense ! Annie Parkes is her 
mother." 

'^Thon she has two mothers. That puts a 
stop to this unfortunate affair. No man could 
many with the pitxapect of two mothers-in-law ! 
It would be suicidal mania." 

"No, no, I understand ; her mother takes care 
of her under an assumed name — a gentle, wnsh- 
ed-ont-looking woman, who looks afraid of her 
Ufe." 

" That is certainly an accurate portrait ; though, 
as respects her daughter, I don't think the last is 
a good sign." 

"Her husband — poor George! — used to beat 
her," explained Dick ; " that has made her ner- 
vous." ("This is a nice family!" murmured 
Mr. Greene.) "But, bless you! she's a most 
excellent soul," continued Dick. " She was my 
foster-mother." 

"Then you can't many her daughter," said 
Mr. Greene, derisively. '*It's within the pro- 
hibited degrees; perhaps you have never read 
the table of affinity." 

** Never," replied Dick, contemptuously, "and 
I don't intend to read 'em. Were there any — 
any men at the supper?" 

"Of couree there were: lots — at least three. 
Two of them admired the young lady very much : 
as to that being the case with me I am certain, 
and as to the other, I had great difiiculty to sit 
him out." 

"To sit him out /" echoed Dnk, indignantly ; 
" what ! at three o'clock in the morning ?" 

" Well, it was at least that ; I should say 
nearer four. These theatrical people are very 
queer, my dear fellow, I do assure you." 

Dick mixed a glass of soda-and-brandy for 
himself (very strong), and frowned. 

"I had a loiv^ \»Ml ^SsJcl \&sA«Kv&\j»si\s>Sw'«^^ 
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ferent from what she was when you knew her, I 
can tell you. If you fancy, for one thing, that 
she is ready to throw herself into your arms, as 
formerly — " 

** She never was," interrupted Dick, sharply. 

''Then I have heen misinformed," was his 
fnend*s cool rejoinder. "However, your rela- 
tions are not now what they used to be — I mean, 
of course, your relations to her. If you imagine 
yourself to be a great 'catch' to her in a matri- 
monial point of view, you are quite mistaken. 
She supports herself very comfortably by her own 
talents, to begin with ; and secondly, though not 
what is called 'in society,' she has heard some- 
thing of your goings on. 

For the second time in his life — I have to re- 
cord this incident in the biography of Mr. Rich- 
ard Talbot — he blushed. 

"Oh yes; she knows all about yon; very 
likely, even the details. But, at all events, she 
is possessed of the very important fact that you 
are a spendthrift." 

"What a foot, what an idiot, I have been!" 
groaned Dick, bringing his. fist down upon the 
table. 

" Of course you have : let us try to keep it in 
the past tense. You are now hoping to crown 
the edifice of your folly with a veritable cap and 
bells by marrying a play-actress." 

"I am not!" answered Dick, vehemently. 
" I am going to do the only sensible thing I ever 
did in my life." 

" What is that ?" inquired Mr. Greene, with 
an air of curiosity. "I should like to see it." 

" So you shall. Yon shall be my ' best man ' 
at the wedding." 

"Yon. ai'e counting your chickens. Master 
Dick — or at least, if not quite that, you are de- 
cidedly premature. It takes two fools to make 
such a marriage as you are proposing to yourself, 
and I give this lady some credit for good sense. 
You must forgive my plain-speaking, old fellow." 

"I do, old friend. It runs off me like water 
from* a duck's back. I know you mean nothing 
but good to me. I shall feel that, whatever hap- 
pens. Next to Lucy — and Aunt Edie — I can't 
desert Annt Edie, though she has given me up 
— I like you. Pussy." 

"And I like you^ Dick, though you don't de- 
serve it. I am sorry to hear, however, that your 
aunt Edith has given you up." 

" Well, Father Vane has informed her, it 
seems, that I am delivered over unto Satan ; and 
perhaps I am." 

"He ought to know," said Mr. Greene, sar- 
castically (he did not like any one to abuse his 
friend except himself). "But it appears to me 
that you are delivering yourself oxer to that per- 
sonage. Do you really mean to tell me that if 
she is weak enough to have you, you are resolved 
to marry this woman ?" 

" Most certainly. To-morrow, if possible ; if 
if not, on the first lawful day." 

"Then I have nothing more to say," sighed 
Mr. Greene, and went his way. 

It is not only the wise who can be determined ; 
and he well knew that his friend could be as res- 
olute as Solomon (who had a weakness, by-the- 
bye, for more than one Lucy) when he had once 
made up his mind. 



CHAPTER XLIir. 

"if I COULD SEE MY WAT." ^ 

There is a general notion among us that a 
sustained effort on behalf of any good end is not 
to be expected save from those who have some 
clearly defined lines of faith, or, at all events, 
some leading principles of action ; and, on the 
whole, it is a con*ect one. We do not, as a 
rule, find impulsive persons, given to no serious 
thoughts, to be depended on in any protracted 
struggle on the side of either justice or benevo- 
lence, however much they may sympathize with 
those virtues. And it is the same with their so- 
cial relations ; they will open their purses to a 
friend, if that sort of aid be necessary, with a 
readiness which I am afraid is sometimes want- 
ing in individuals of better principle ; but they 
cannot stand any continuous strain upon their 
sympathies. Like the French infantry, they 
charge with enthusiasm, but if they meet with 
discouragement — unexpected obstacles, or even 
a cold acknowledgment of their services — their 
alliance ceases to be valuable; they cannot 
stand the trenches ; labor, trouble, are hateful 
to them. If they miss the object they have 
aimed at for their friend's sake at the first shot, 
their good intentions evaporate. 

This would probably have been the course of 
conduct to be expected by his acquaintances of 
Mr. Leonard Greene : they thought that he was 
even as one of themselves, because he had cer- 
tain qualities, such as lightness of heart and 
good-nature, in common with them ; but those 
who knew him best would, I think, have looked 
to him for better things; for, as Dick would 
have said, there .were both speed and bottom in 
him. If that compliment seems too high, let me 
remark, at least, that just as a selfish man will 
now and then unexpectedly slough, as it were, 
his natural skin, and make quite a sacrifice of 
himself, so the man of impulse will now and 
then go right through with a business he has 
once begun, and with characteristic vigor. 

Leonard Greene had done his best, as we 
have seen, to save his friend, first from the ob- 
ject of his affections, and then from himself; 
and he might well have been forgiven — especial- 
ly since he had sat up all night to do him these 
services — if he had now folded his hands and 
gone to sleep after them. Moreover, it may be 
wondered why he should have thought it nec- 
essary to take any pains at all to prevent his 
friend's marriage with Madame Lucinda. At 
the worst, it would only, as he confessed to him- 
self, be hastening the ruin that was sure to come ; 
and he was the last man to entertain such con- 
ventional ideas as would be shocked at a young 
gentleman's " marrying beneath him." But the 
fact was that, though, in the first instance, he 
had been the advocate of his friend's interests 
and of those alone (all he had known of Lucy 
Lindon, save for her unfortunate appearance in 
the camera-obscura at Swanborough Hill, having 
been, let it be remembered, from the lips of her 
detractors, and therefore to her disadvantage), he 
had now become the advocate of another party 
in the suit, though on the same side^-namely, 
of Lucy herself. 

It was for her sake, as well as Richard's, 
1 thougVi wot itvA^d. \w i\i^ same proportion, that 
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match. Her frankness, and perhaps her beauty 
(though he would not bave owned to that), had 
touched him ; and he was resolved that, if he 
could help it, her little sayings should never be 
swallowed up in the great gulf of his friend's 
excess. He had a secret consciousness that his 
admiration of this woman — extorted from him, 
as it had been, in spite of himself— had made 
him an inefficient advocate with her of her own 
and his friend's interests. He had not used 
such plainness of speech as the occasion de- 
manded and as he had intended to use ; he had 
spared her, where it had been weakness to do so, 
namely, in the picture he had drawn of the ruin 
that must overtake her if she listened to Richard 
Talbot's wooing. Dick's mention of his aunt 
Edith had at once suggested to Mr. Greene the 
ally most likely to be of service — of the same 
sex as the lady herself, and therefore not likely 
to be moved as he had been by her attractions ; 
and one, moreover, who had already combated 
her upon this very question, and come off victo- 
rious. He felt that not a moment was to be 
lost, if either of these two young people were to 
be saved ; and therefore that very morning, af- 
ter but scant measure of sleep, Mr. Greene pre- 
sented himself in Gresham Street. 

His visit was, therefore, made upon the Sunday 
morning, a circumstance which the urgency of the 
case might well have excused; only, unfortunate- 
ly, Mr. Greene had forgotten it was Sunday. Folks 
who go to church are, at all events, in a better 
position than those who don't for knowing the 
day of the week, and our young friend, I regret 
to say, was in this respect at a disadvantage. Sis- 
ter Edith's view of the seventh day was not, of 
course, so severe as some people's— as that of 
Mrs. Freeman would have been, for example — 
but it was mapped out for her, like a chess-board, 
with "services" from matins to vespers — in 
which not a square was vacant, and certainly not 
for such a person as a morning caller. She there- 
fore received Mr. Greene with a certain austerity 
of manner, which at first staggered, and, when he 
found out the reason, initated him exceedingly. 
He revered Sister Edith on account of her practi- 
cal benevolence, and it put him out of patience to 
think how she wasted herself (such was his view of 
the matter) over Sundays, priests, and saints' days. 

**It must be an important affair, Mr. Greene, 
that brings you here on a Sunday morning," was 
the remark with which she met him. Mr. Greene 
thought instantly of that exception which is made 
respecting one's ox or one's ass falling into a pit 
— and was there not an ass, at all events, about 
to fall into a pit in this case ? But his good man- 
ners saved him from the quotation. What he 
did say, however, was, '* One man esteemeth one 
day above another, another esteemeth every day 
alike." 

Sister Edith blushed, for she felt herself re- 
proved ; like most ladies of her peculiar views, she 
had had the Scriptures strained for her through 
the ecclesiastical sieve, and was not so fully ac- 
quainted with them as might be wished, in their 
entirety. If she had been less angelic, the thought 
of the devil quoting Scripture for his own ends 
would immediately have occurred to her ; but as 
it was, she only sweetly said, " I beg your par- 
don, sir ; it is true I have no right to judge you." 

This brought her visitor (figuratively) to his 
lineeB at once. 



"You are twenty thousand times better than 
I, madam, only one likes to have one's own opin- 
ion. It is, however, as you have said, no light 
matter that causes me to intrude upon yon. 
Your nephew is on the very verge of—" 

"What? what?" ejaculated Sister Edith, 
clasping her hands. 

** Marrying an actress." 

She had thought he was going to say " Death " 
or "Ruin," and tried in vain to look as if this 
news had not relieved her. 

** Oh, Mr. Greene, how terrible !" 

** Well, it's very bad, of course : I come to you 
as a last chance. Dick himself is deaf to ex- 
postulation upon the matter, but perhaps you 
might persuade the lady to reject him. It is 
Lucy Lindon." 

"LucyLindon!" 

She was duly shocked, of course, but what was 
demanded of her was at least more practicable 
than if the "young pereon" had been unknown 
to her. 

Then he unfolded to her how it had all hap- 
pened; nor did he refrain from dwelling upon 
his friend's habits of extravagance, or withhold 
from her the increasing peril of his social position. 
With this, however, she appeared to be already 
acquainted, or perhaps considerations of a higher 
kind overpowered her sorrow upon that account. 

" My poor Dick I my poor, poor Dick !" was 
all she said. The words might have been ad- 
dressed to a pet canary suffering from the pip, 
but the tone had such pity and love in it as 
touched the other's tender heart to its very core. 

"Your nephew loves you still, madam," he 
said, " and very dearly, though, as he thinks, you 
have abandoned him as good for nothing." 

" I have not abandoned him !" cried she, vehe- 
mently ; " or at least," she added, with more cau- 
tion, " if I could see my way to help him, I would 
take it." 

"I felt sure you would. Miss Talbot, when I 
came here. Here is the address of Madame Lu- 
cinda — that is the lady's stage name." 

Sister Edith sighed as seraphs may be sup- 
posed to sigh when allusion is made to " another 
place." 

** Of course I will go," she said. 

"There is no time to be lost in going," sug- 
gested Mr. Greene. 

"I understand. I am afi*aid I must leave 
you now " (she already heard with her mind's ear 
an importunate little bell tinkling). "A thou- 
sand thanks to you for coming to me." 

These two people, as far asunder in all else as 
the poles, had at least this idea in common, and 
it was a correct one, that there was something of 
sterling worth in the other. 

Mr. Greeiie went home to his lodgings, and, 
after reading an adverse criticism in the Observ- 
er on his play, to bed. Sister Edith repaired to 
St. Ethdburga's, where she tried^ and miserably 
failed, to avoid thinking of poor Dick and his 
troubles. It was out of the question, of course, 
that she could pay her visit to Madam — what 
was her name? — that unhappy Lucy Lindon 
" that was ?" — upon a Sunday. But she would 
go to her at an early hour to-morrow morning. 

About the time when Father Vane was com- 
mencing his sermon, Dick was getting into a 
hansom cab, atvd ^vvv\^t.\\\^ ^^.^w.nrv^Jws^^cnv^x^ 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

BELICS. 



After his friend's departure, Richard had 
given himself up to a new indulgence — reflec- 
tion. His mind was quite made up as to what 
he would do, but he could not decide as to how 
he should do it. Should he write to his Lucy, 
or should he go to her ? That was the question. 
He would have had no doubts if he had been 
certain that she was his Lucy; but of this, in 
spite of Mr. Greene's somewhat unwilling assur- 
ances to that efiect, he did not feel confident. 
He had had many buffets from foitnne of late 
on that smooth round, the race-course, and may- 
be he thought that to find her fancy-free was too 
much luck for him. 

He had devoted himself for some hours to 
literary composition, yet without being able to 
please that most kindly of critics — the author. 
When he wrote naturally — that is, passionately 
— the suspicion that his passion might be mis- 
placed troubled him sorely ; not that he grudged 
the waste of force, but feared the force of ridicule. 
**Dear Dick, I should have been charmed," she 
might reply, ''but I have been married (or as 
bad) this ever so long." 

A i*ebuff of that kind, however agreeably con- 
veyed, would have been terrible. When, on the 
other hand, he compelled his pen to be calm and 
reasonable, he felt that it was misrepresenting 
him. Again, if he should seek a personal inter- 
view, to find that he had been forestalled in this 
woman's affections would inflict upon him not 
only ridicule, but distress and pain, which she 
would also share; and, on the other hand, he 
longed to see her, to speak with her, to touch 
her, with a yearning even greater than that of 
the old days. The sight of her, even on the 
stage, had set him aflame; or, rather, the embers 
of his old love, which had not died out, in spite 
of much that had gone to quench them, were 
once more alive and Stirling. His aflections 
were of that common, but by no means value- 
less, kind which demand a visible object. He 
had no imagination which could picture the 
loved one in absence as though she were pres- 
ent : verses to his mistress's eyebrows were im- 
possible to him, and, if they had been possible, 
would have given him no satisfaction. If for 
this lack of fancy Dick is to be called coarse, 
nine men out of ten are coarse. His term for 
poetry was '* rot ;" and in so calling it he mani- 
fested no univeraal callousness, but only an un- 
usual courage. He possessed courage, and hon- 
or too, within limits; generosity, kindness of 
heart, and, as we have seen, a sense of justice. 
He was weak and foolish, but by no means des- 
picable; nor were his present feelings such as 
he had any need to be ashamed of. After a Jong 
struggle, he resolved to present himself in Knyvett 
Place in person. 

Figure him in the hansom, *' shooting his 
linen" (pulling out his shiit-cuffs to the utter- 
most) in nervous excitement, and picturing to 
himself his probable reception ; how she would 
look, what she would say, and wondeiing to 
himself whether he should presently come back 
again crowned with bliss, his Lucy's accepted 
/oyer for the second time, or whether, as he put 
jij/j his simple fashion, it would all turn out " a ^ , 
^'ost and a sell, " Of course he ** kept" the \ gave me w\>, blt\Cl tvo\.1 -^^ixx', \i\jx \\. >««c^ \sx^ >^<;v 



hansom : it was his custom, though he was stop- 
ping anywhere for hours; and in this case it 
seemed especially necessary that he should have 
a place of immediate retreat — something to 
throw himself into, and be whisked away in on 
the instant. 

Madame Lucinda was *'at home" — she did 
not go to church in the morning, it seemed, or 
perhaps her late hours of the preceding night 
made this occasion an exceptional one — and 
Dick was ushered into the little drawing-room. 
If his enemies said he had no heart, they wronged 
him, for it was palpitating violently — beating like, 
the strokes of a piston, and lis it ebbed and 
flowed, his still boyish cheeks grew white and 
red. 

Presently Lucy entered, with pale face, bat 
wonderfully calm and self-possessed. She was 
elegantly dressed, and had a style of fashion (or 
so he thought it) about her which greatly in- 
creased her visitor's embarrassment. The little 
speeches which he had prepared coming along 
in the cab fled from his brain; he could not 
address this gorgeous being as he had intended. 
She was not the Lucy Lindon of the old days at 
all, though he confessed to himself that she look* 
ed a thousand times more beautiful, 

" How are you, Mr. Talbot?" 

This might have chilled him but for the toach 
of her hand, which 

*' Throbbed his pulses with the ftilness of the spring.** 

His embarrassment was at once exchanged for 
delirium. 

'* Oh, Lucy !" he murmured — *' Lucy !" 

'*To what am I indebted, sir, for the honor 
of this visit?" It was cruel of her to torment 
him thus ; but then women are always cruel with 
us poor worms when on the hook. 

**I — I — ought to have come before," he stflm- 
mered ; '' long, long ago. I was a fool to allow 
myself to be torn away from you. " 

She opened wide her hazel eyes, as if in as- 
tonishment at this extraordinary language. 

** Why so?" she inquired. 

** Because I love you! because I have always 
loved you." 

**You loved Lucy Lindon when you liv'ere a 
boy, Mr. Talbot. All that is over." 

*'And why should it not begin again?" put 
in Richard, naively. 

'* Because we are so diflerent, both of us; I 
especially." 

*^ Now it is coming," he thought ; *' she is go- 
ing to confess things." He wanted to murder 
**some person unknown." 

''You are led by a false light, sir," she went 
on — ** merely the reflection of that which once 
guided you. You may think you love me still, 
and I thank you for the compliment " — here she 
courtesied — ** but you are deceiving yourself" 

*' I am quite sure I love you, Lucy ; I wish I 
could be sure that you could love me." 

''Might, could, would, or should, do you mean, 
sir?" 

Dick was scarlet. This woman, it seemed, 
could read his inmost thoughts. 

" Well, of course, if you love anybody else, 
Lucy, better than me," he stammered, "I can- 
not ask you to marry me. I have lost all claim 
upon you— -1 feeV l\va.t. It is true it was you who 
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pie who were the cause. I have no right to 
reproach you, whatever may have happened." 
Here he gi'ew quite pale again. 

"What you say is but just," returned she, 
quietly. '* I . have had a hard life, Richard, 
among hard people ; but they were not all hard. 
Some of them have been very kind to me, for my 
own sake ; and others were kind after another 
fashion. I took my own way in life (as you 
have heard), and it has been full of peril. Your 
people will have more reason now than ever to 
distrust and disown me." 

Richard made a gesture of impatience. He 
eared nothing for the opinion of his "people." 
Every moment he felt himself drawn more and 
more toward this idol of his boyhood, whom he 
now beheld transformed into a veritable goddess. 

"I say, Richard, yon should well weigh this 
matter — even if you do not value the advice of 
others — before i*enewing an attachment which 
has been already condemned, and which has since 
become far more open to condemnation. To 
pretend that I do not love you is a crime — a 
crime," she repeated, vehemently, "which I will 
not twice commit, but — " 

" Lucy, my darling Lucy !" he cried, springing 
to his feet. 

" Stop, Richard !" said she, sternly. ** It shall 
not be said that I have taken advantage of your 
impetuous passion to wrest from you a rash pro- 
posal. You must know who it is whom you would 
marry." 

"I do know her," he answered ;" the only 
woman I have ever loved." 

A smile — I am afraid a somewhat cynical 
smile — curled her proud lip. 

"You did know her," she said, "and you 
once loved her ; but if you knew her now, you 
might cease to love her. Richard, I have had 
presents given me by one who loves me truly, 
and I returned his love." 

" I don't care if you did, Lucy," was his mag- 
nanimous avowal; ''if only you will now be 
mine." 

' ' Stop, sir, stop ! I returned his love, but I did 
not return his presents— which are here," and 
she placed before him the pin-cushion and thim- 
ble which had been Richard's first gift to her as 
a child. 

When discreet Mrs. Eldridge knocked at the 
drawing-room door, she found the young people 
on very good terms with one another. 

" What, Annie ! you here ?" cried Dick. 

" Of course I am." She felt it hard her daugh- 
ter should not have thought it worth while to 
mention the fact, notwithstanding she had been 
so evidently otherwise engaged. "You don't 
suppose I would have let Lucy live in London 
all alone. Master Richard ?" 

"Of course not; I had forgotten that. But 
you mustn't call me Master Richard any more. 
Vou used to be my foster-mother, Annie ; but 
henceforth you will be my mother-in-law." 

"Lors, Master Richard, you take the very 
breath out of my body ! What will folks say at 
Durnton?" 

Lucy broke out into a laugh, so ringing, so 
cheerful, though it was not loud, that it sounded 
like joy's self set to music. 

" My dear mother is always thinking of pub- 
lic opinion — at Durnton," she explained. Then 
Dick laughed too, nnd very Iieartily ; for be pict- 



ured to himself Mrs. Freeman's face when she 
should hear the news. 

"I think I know what they will say, Annie. 
They will say that they always predicted it. We 
shall confer a gi'eat pleasure on them by proving 
how sagacious they all were." 

Mrs. Eldridge sighed, and shook her head. 
She was by no means of opinion they would be 
pleased. Nor was the good woman pleased her- 
self at what had happened, notwithstanding that 
it had made her daughter so happy. " I hope 
it is all for the best," she said ; "but Lucy was 
making her way in the world ; and they do say, 
Master Richard — and I believe it's true, for your 
money always burned in your pockets ever since 
you wore 'em — that you are on the road to ruin." 

"Mother, mother!" exclaimed Lucy, reprov- 
ingly. 

"You are quite right, Annie," said Richard; 
" but with Lucy to help me, I mean henceforward 
to be a good boy." 

It was an honest speech, and had the simplici- 
ty of the boy to recommend it ; but what was 
the value of such a promise ? Was it a genuine 
guarantee of future improvement, or only an un- 
dertaking to be good — until next time ? 

Mrs. Eldridge had probably heard a good deal 
more of Master Richard's goings on than he had 
any idea of; she smiled, of course, but it was a 
very ^dubious smile. 

" Come, mother, Dick must not be taken to 
task to-day," pleaded Lucy. " We have been 
having a long talk together, and he assures me 
that he will henceforth give up his extravagant 
habits for my sake." 

"I will indeed," assented Dick. "Every- 
thing is right and jolly. And look here, since 
the da^^ is so fine, I'll have the drag out and take 
you both to Richmond. We'll dine at the Star 
and—" 

"What's the matter, Annie?" His mother- 
in-law to be, who was looking out of the window, 
had uttered an exclamation of terror. 

" Matter !" cried the game -keeper's widow; 
" there's matter enough. Your aunt, Miss Tal- 
bot, all in her popish dress, too (which shows 
she means mischief), has just got out of a cab." 



CHAPTER XLV. 

A.T DAGOEBS DBAWN. 

At the thought of Sister Edith's propinquity, 
the knees of two, at least, of the little company 
in Knyvett Place were " loosened with dismay." 

The feelings of Richard and his foster-mother 
could, without much injustice, be compared with 
those of two rogues who, while dividing the com- 
munion-plate in a church vestry, suddenly per- 
ceived the clergyman coming up the aisle. It 
was not so bad, of course, as if it had been the 
policeman, but it was a catastrophe next akin to 
it Sister Edith had no power, indeed, to forbid 
the banns or quench the torch of Cupid, but the 
afiectionate respect that Richard entertained for 
her carried a weight of authority with it which 
with him probably far exceeded that of the law. 
He remembered the great sacrifice she had made 
for him as respected his grandfather's will, and 
was by no means uucotvaciftwi iVaX. ^kct'ss^'^vsQi^ 
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oat of the pale of her ministrations, she had nev- 
er ceased her endeavors to proojiote his welfare. 
Unexpected as was bis aant's appearance at Ma- 
dame Lucinda's door, and unaccoantable as were 
the means by which she had been led thither, 
the caase of her coming was evident enough, and 
gave him not alarm, indeed, bat genuine pain. 

Mrs. Farkes, on the other band, was well-nigh 
frightened out of her wits. Her awe of **the 
family," as she termed the Talbots, as thoagh 
there was not such another race in the world, 
was extreme, and indeed formed one ofher chief 
objections to her daughter's marriage with Rich- 
ard ; and what she bad vaguely heard, through 
village gossip, of Sister Edith herself, made her 
more alarmed at that lady than she. had been of 
the squire himself. Her hereditary authority as 
a Talbot seemed to be supplemented by the pow- 
ers of the Roman Catholic Church, and made 
her formidable in Mrs. Parkes*s eyes beyond ex- 
pression. Her advice to Dick upon the present 
occasion, had she ventured to give it, would have 
. been to surrender at discretion, and accompany 
his aunt to afternoon service at St. Ethelburga s 
on the instant. As it was, she counselled an 
immediate flight of the whole party by the back 
door, which communicated with the Kilburn road, 
and that the maid should be instructed to say 
that her mistress was in the country. 

Lucy alone was resolute and self-possessed. 

*'Go up-stairs, mother," said she, authorita- 
tively, "and take Richard with you. I will see 
Miss Talbot alone." 

Dick was by no means sorry to be spared the 
coming encounter, but his good instincts did not 
wholly desert him. 

" Remember, Lucy, Aunt Edie has been al- 
ways kind to me ;" then added, after a m6ment's 
hesitation, "and she has been more generous 
and self-sacrificing for my sake than you have 
the least idea of." 

"I will not forget it," answered Lucy, quietly, 
as she closed the door upon him : then, with one 
glance at the looking-glass — analogous to that 
which the warrior casts upon his armor ere he 
meets the foe — she waited for the coming footfall. 

The next moment Miss Talbot was announced. 
The two women had not met since that last in- 
teiTiew in Ford s Alley, and in the mean time 
both had changed. Sister Edith had become a 
middle-aged woman ; her hair, whieh would still 
have been luxuriant had her simple disposition 
of it permitted it to appear so, was thickly sprin- 
kled with gray ; her features were more sharply 
defined, and in their expression graver than of 
yore ; they had an ascetic cast. The sweetness 
of disposition which her gentle eyes were wont 
to betray, if not altogether absent, was shadowed 
by a severe purpose. 

On the other hand, Lucy was scarcely recog- 
nizable as the simple and unfashioned girl, igno- 
rant of the world, and indeed of everything save 
the strength of her own will and feelings, who 
had given up her all at the other's bidding. State- 
ly, beautiful, and becomingly attired, she looked 
in every way the social superior of the figure in 
homely gmj. 

Sister Edith, noted the change, and by no 

means approved of it. "I am come here, Lucy, 

}fl may still call you so (she was not speaking 

in humility, as the other well undei*stood ; she 

m,eant, ifyoa are still worthy of that familiar 



name), upon a most unpleasant errand — the 
same, however, on which I came to yon once be« 
fore." 

Lucy bent her head, if yon can so call the de- 
flection of half a quarter of an inch. They stood 
face to face, for Sister Edith had declined the 
chair her hostess had oflered to her, nor had she 
taken her hand. 

"It is a day on which I do not usually make 
visits. I had intended to have called to-morrow, 
but circumstances have compelled me to come at 
once." 

Mr. Greene had sent this note to Gresham 
Street by hand: "Just called on Dick; he is 
off, I believe, to Knyvett Place : not a moment 
is to be lost." 

" They are very grave circumstances. I hear 
that my nephew Richard intends to renew his 
engagement with you — that he even meditates 
coming here to-day." 

" He is here at this moment, madam. It is 
his cab you found at the door." 

The news was bad enough, but the coolness 
with which it was communicated seemed to Sis- 
ter Edith even more reprehensible. The very 
look of Knyvett Place had shocked her ; she had 
been well accustomed to the haunts of ignorance 
and crime, but those of fashionable vice and 
folly were unknown to her ; from what she had 
heard of them, however, Knyvett Place (inhab- 
ited by five City clerks, an architect, an inspector 
of nuisances, and poor Lucy) had appeared to 
her a sink of iniquity. And here was one of its 
indwellers, a flaunting, brazen woman, whose pro- 
fession was the stage, and whose practice prob- 
ably much worse than her profession. 

'* Here ! under this roof! And you have the 
face to tell me so ?" 

"I do not understand you, madam," was 
Lucy's cold reply. 

The other's tone had frozen her. 

'* You told me, the last time I spoke to you 
on this subject," said Sister ^ditb) somewhat less 
harshly, for she at once perceived the ill effects 
of her virtuous indignation, "that yon had done 
with Richard forever; that you would not en- 
courage him by word or deed." 

" Nor have I done so." 

"And yet he is now here." 

'* I did not promise, if he came to me unask- 
ed, that I would refuse to see him. Since you 
affect authority over him, tvhy not address your 
arguments to him ? Why come to me, who owe 
you no obedience?" 

" Because you have entangled — I mean, be- 
cause you have obtained an influence over him 
which I cannot combat." 

Lucy smiled — a smile of which she took no 
pains to conceal the triumph. 

"And yet I have not spoken to him, madam, 
save this morning, for four years." 

"Then it is infatuation!" exclaimed Edith, 
mechanically. "You ask nae why I come to 
you ; it is because I hoped, in spite of what I 
heard and what I feared, that there might be 
some good and generous instincts left in you, 
such as you once possessed. I am not here to 
judge you or reproach you. Years ago you ac» 
knowledged by your own act that you were not 
a fitting bride for Richard Talbot ; can you vent- 
ure to leW me thcct as his wife you will less dis- 
1 grace Viim iioxv V 
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** Madam, I have borne enougb/* returned 
Lucy, haughtily. " Nay " (for the other had be- 
gan some halting sentence of apology or concilia- 
tion), "I do not refer to your insulting and un- 
seemly words, but to the past — my past. I have 
borne enough for the sake of yon and yours, 
which at that time I thought was for the sake 
of Bichard. To you, Miss Talbot, it may seem 
pi*esumptuous to say I loved him ; yet if you 
have really sunk all thoughts of birth and rank 
in your spiritual calling, that fact should be in- 
telligible to you." 

A faint blush came into Sister Edith's face. 
** I fail," she said, " to catch your meaning." 

*' Then I must speak more plainly. It seems 
to me, madam, that you, being vowed to I know 
not what — the Church or Heaven — have forgot- 
ten, or perhaps have never known, what it is to 
love. It is not so with a poor creature like my- 
self." 

*' A sinful creature !" murmured the other, ac- 
companied, however, with a glance of pity. 

*'Yes, as compared with you, no doubt. 
Though, madam, let me tell you that no dis- 
grace, such as you are thinking of, attaches to 
me. I am a woman pure as yourself, if not so 
saintly." 

* ' Thank Heaven for that, at least ! " said Edith, 
naively. "But if this is so, Lucy — and I do 
believe it — if you have resisted evil in perilous 
paths, there must be much of good and right in 
you, and pity for those who are on their way to 
ruin. Pity Bichard, then. Do not, by allying 
yourself with him, destroy what regard is still 
entertained for him by others. He is wedded 
to evil courses ; his habits of excess have become 
second nature with him ; he will one day want 
bread. In a worldly point of view, the position 
of her who may become his wife will be far from 
enviable. I do not, however, argue with you on 
that ground." 

" Miss Talbot," answered Lucy, coldly, "you 
may' argue how yon please ; any stick is good 
enough to beat a dog with. But this time your 
logic will not avail you. You speak of 'pity.' 
Well, I have pity, I hope, but it includes some 
pity for myself this time. You are good enough 
to warn me on my own account against marry- 
ing your nephew. I thank you, but must decline 
your advice. I know very well what I am about 
to do. I have heard it said of him — and you 
have just now hinted the same thing — that those 
who would counsel him might as well talk to the 
winds. In this matter his case is mine; all 
argument, all remonstrance, with me is unavail- 
ing, for a reason you do not understand — I love 
him." 

" You are right," said Sister Edith, coldly ; 
"I do not understand the nature of that love 
which would harm it& object. You will be 
Richard's ruin." 

" Nay, madam, you have already said he will 
be ruined in any case. He will now be ruined 
in company, instead of alone, which is always a 
consolation." 

"You are a reckless woman, Lucy, and, though 
you flatter yourself otherwise, I fear, a heartless 
one," said Sister Edith, sternly. "Your words, 
though you do not know it, are the promptings 
of Satan." 

Lucy laughed aloud — not the laugh of an hour 
Bgo, hat one of cynical bitterness. 



''There is one object, madam, with which, in- 
ferior as ^ am to yon in all other branches of 
knowledge, I must claim to be better acquainted 
than yourself. An actress, you see, is a child 
of Satan ; and I am positively certain he is not 
now prompting me." 

" Graceless girl, apt pupil of your godless step- 
father, I have done with you!" cried Sister 
Edith. 

Lucy turned white as the dainty collar about 
her throat. "Then go!" she said, and pointed 
to the door. 

The battle was over, and she had conquered ; 
but when the door had closed upon the retreat- 
ing foe, her face showed no sign of triumph. 
She sunk into her chair and burst into tears. 
They had been near her eyes, though never visi- 
ble, half a dozen times during that interview. 

" God help him ! God help him !" she mur- 
mured. 

Sister Edith, with her hands crossed upon her 
bosom, was at the same moment uttering the 
self-same prayer. 

"Well, Lucy, what has happened?" asked 
Bichard, coming softly into the room. "Your 
mother has been half dead with fear." 

"What was there to be afraid of, my dear 
Dick ? Of course it was an unpleasant scene, 
but you see I have got over it." 

" I hope you were not hard upon Aunt Edie, 
darling." 

" Not I. I was obliged, however, to tell her 
the truth." He does not ask, thought Lucy, bit- 
terly, " Was she hard on me f " 

"Quite right. But you've been ciying, my 
sweet." 

" No, I haven't ; my eyes are a little weak 
this morning ; some fresh air will do me good. 
You were talking of taking us to Bichmond." 

"And so I will. Do you prefer a carriage 
and two posters or the drag ?" 

" Oh, the drag ! I love four hoi*ses — I wish it 
was the custom to drive six." 

"That is just my view, my darling. How 
admirably our tastes agree! We shall be the 
happiest married couple in all London." 



CHAPTEB XLVI. 



A PERFECT PARADISE. 



It has become veiy difficult even for people 
of condition to make a stir in the world of Lon- 
don. The commission of a murder goes no way 
at all, unless the attempts at subsequent conceal- 
ment are of an original character; bigamy is an 
every-day affair, and has, besides, become so ex- 
clusively'" literary property" that the newspapera 
pass it over, and, by tacit consent, leave the sub- 
ject to be dealt with by the novelists. Unless a 
new crime should be invented, the laurel of no- 
toriety is scarcely within the reach of anybody. 

The engagement, therefore, of Bichard Tal- 
bot, of the Tower, Dumton, to Madame Lucinda, 
late of the Mirabel Theatre, Hoxton, attracted 
but little public attention. Still, as the young 
couple were both widely known, though in very 
different circles, it did furnish a topic qf conver- 
sation. The mftiv «5y^t^"asRdL nJjnwcc 'ci^>c«v'5i^ >^5>sa&. 
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therosekes up, and replied, **Good gracious! 
how?" 

Old Walter Pole acknowledged that his proph- 
ecy at Francis Talbot's fonerai had failed* of its 
fulfilment. '*I said he would many the wench 
in six months, and he has taken^ four years 
about it." 

Everybody else about Dumton had ** foreseen 
the thing from the first," and expected no better 
than what had happened. As a subject to talk 
about, it was, of course, a godsend to the neigh- 
borhood, and put the nose out of joint of the 
crops, the game prospects, and the county elec- 
tions. The rector and his wife alone were reti- 
cent upon the matter. The former remembered 
that Dick was still the squire of the parish, as 
well as the son of his old friend ; the latter could 
not forget that Lucy Lindon would presently be 
the mistress of the Tower, and a branch, though 
grafted on to it in a very unsatis&ctory manner, 
of the genealogical tree. Mrs. Freeman had re- 
sponsibilities which her neighbor had not, and, 
besides, had some common -sense of her own. 
She looked forward to a time when the present 
indignation should have passed away, and things 
should have found their level. Would it be well, 
then, that she and Mrs. Richard Talbot should 
be at daggers drawn ? She knew enough of that 
young lady's character to feel she must make her 
choice of peace and war at once, for that there 
would be no subsequent loop-hole of escape if she 
chose war. 

The rector was dreadfully alarmed lest Rich- 
ard should have asked him to come up to town 
to perform the marriage ceremony, which, fortu- 
nately, he did not. The idea never entered into 
the young man's head. He was married in Kil- 
bum church by the vicar of the parish, and 
there were present on the occasion, besides the 
bride and bridegroom, just three persons — Mr. 
Leonard Greene, Mrs. Parkes, and — Lady Earn- 
shaw. 

The last-named had written her grandson this 
characteristic note : 

"Dear Dick, — Let me know when and 
where you are going to be manned, as I mean to 
be there. Yours affectionately, 

"Cathekinb Earnshaw." 

And of course the information had been given 
to her. Perhaps Sister Edith was not soiTy that 
her aunt took this step, but she could not bring 
herself to countenance the afiair by her own 
presence. "Such a marriage," she averred, 
** cannot but end ill. " 

"Very likely, my dear," the old lady had re- 
plied. "But, at all events, we should give the 
young people as good a start as possible. There 
shall be at least one person at Dick's wedding to 
represent the family. You tell me that you be- 
lieve the young woman is respectable, which is 
unusual in such cases, and therefore I shall give 
her my countenance, and a marriage present. I 
have known a duke and two peers in my time 
who have married play - actresses, and their 
wives did not make them worse than they were 
before." 

As to arguing with her ladyship when she 

had once made up her mind on a matter, nobody 

tr/fo kne%v her ever attempted it. She even at- 

tended the bridal breakfast in Knyyett Place. 



Sister Edith, who was a womtm still, in spite of 
everything, was consumed with curiosity to kuow 
how matters had "gone off," and as her aunt 
would not volunteer a syllable of information, 
she was compelled to ask for it. 

*'I thought yon felt the whole matter too 
shocking to be talked about," replied the old 
lady. " Dick looked very nice, and the young 
lady charming ; quite beautiful enough, my dear, 
to excuse any man for doing anything." 

" She must have been very grateful to you for 
your presence." 

" She expressed herself, my dear, to that ef- 
fect, and, I am bound to say, with great proprie- 
ty." When Lady Earnshaw said, "I am bound 
to say," she always meant, " I am very happy 
to say;" so Edith knew that Lucy had made a 
favorable impression. She did not grudge it 
her, we may be sure. 

" Had you any private talk with — Lucy ?" 

"A few words, my dear, which, being, as you 
say, private, I am not at liberty to repeat. My 
impression is the girl means well. She will do 
her best for Richard, until she finds it is no use, 
which I fear will be very soon. I have seen so 
many cases like poor Dick's." 

Lady Earnshaw spoke truth ; she might have 
added that she had had a very near experiencd 
of them. It was lucky for her that her husband 
was only alive (if, indeed, he still was so) to her 
own morbid fancy. Had he not been at the 
bottom of the sea, he would probably have long 
ago been in the depths of ruin, and she witb 
him. It was curious that, though she had not 
lost faith, in him, she had lost faith in others 
through his example. 

"Then even you think their case is hopeless," 
said Sister Edith, "though you went to the 
wedding." 

"Everybody likes to come out of matters 
with clean hands, my dear ; but they have dif- 
ferent ways of doing it. The good people — to 
whom I don't belong, you know — accomplish it 
by washing their hands of all their unsatisfacto- 
ry relations; that is not my way. Give me a 
cup of tea, my dear." 

It was clear that Lucy had one very unex- 
pected ally. 

Mr. Leonard Greene, too, could be thoroughly 
relied on by the young couple. He had opposed 
the match, as we have seen, and yet had been 
Richard's best (and only) man at the wedding. 
He was of opinion not only that it is no use to 
cry over spilled milk, but that it is our duty to 
efface the traces of the catastrophe a^s- best we 
can. At the same time, this was by no means 
his view of moral crimes. He was forgiving in 
the case of personal injuries — though he could 
never stand a slight — but he was adamant to 
scoundrels. He would not speak to some men, 
notwithstanding they were very well received in 
society, because it might be of one base action 
they lind committed. He held that to commit 
a baseness, a man must be base. When remon- 
strated with for his want of charity, he would 
say he pretended to no such virtue. When re- 
minded that it might be the delinquent's first 
offense, he would answer: "Then he must be 
very nnlucky to have been discovered so early. 
I can't afford to know unlucky people." It 
would have surprised and even alarmed him to 
have been toVd tJa»X Yv^ "waa «t xaasi oi Y^YLci^le \. 
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but even among the Bohemians, with whom 
he chiefly consorted, his opinion had a certain 
weight ; and it was good for the yoang couple 
to have Leonard Greene upon their side. He 
was a fighting man ; he did not belong to the 
mere transport corps of one's acquaintance, and 
'certainly not to the chaplains* When a friend 
.was decried in his presence, he was not content 
ivith '* deploring" his weaknesses, but defended 
him and them with sharp and shining steel. 

But, except for her ladyship and Mr. Greene, 
the young couple had the world against them. 

Lucy, indeed, might have kept her own friends, 
had she thought proper; kind-hearted folks in 
their way some of them were, whom it gave her 
a pang to part with ; but, for her husband's sake, 
she resolved to withdraw herself from all her 
* Mirabel ' acquaintances. If his friends and rel- 
atives chose to be ashamed of the woman he had 
chosen for his wife, they should at least have no 
excuse for it in her conduct. She might have kept 
them all, and welcome, so far as Dick was con- 
cerned ; but she knew what was best for him. The 
idea that Lucy had in her mind, and of which, 
touched by that lady's kindness, she had dropped 
a hint to Lady Earnshaw, was that she should 
hold her husband in bonds that he should not 
feel, and keep him straight without his knowing 
it. He was to have his way in everything, but 
not all his way^ She counted much on Rich- 
ard's genuine devotion for her, and resolved to 
tarn it all to his own benefit. The question was 
whether she, or any human power, could rescue 
him from those extravagant and wasteful courses 
which had become the habit of his life. Dick 
was not ostentatious, but that was the only form 
of prodigality in which he did not indulge ; he 
would have lighted a cigar with a five-pound note 
rather than trouble himself to reach a spill from 
the mantel-piece. 

It was not from mere sentiment, therefore, or 
appreciation of the beauties of nature, that Lucy 
elected to spend the honey-moon in the Isle of 
Wight instead of Paris* Dick had proposed 
Paris because he thought it would please Lucy, 
and he bowed to her choice at once, as he would 
have done if it had been GraVesend. He felt 
that he should be in heaven anywhere so long 
as he was with his bride ; nor was he mistaken ; 
only, perhaps, it did not strike him that one's 
wife would not be one's bride forever. 

Of course a hotel — at Ventnor or elsewhere 
— was not to be thought of; he hired a ** perfect 
paradise," as the adveitisement called it, at the 
back of the island, which was not to be let for 
less than three months, but which one might 
have for one month if one paid the rent for three. 
A wood shaded it from the sun ; a garden, aglow 
with flowers, sloped down from it to the sea. 
Lucy thought she had never seen anything so 
beautiful, even on a drop-scene. 

*'0h, Richard, how happy I am!" she was 
constantly saying; to which he would reply, 
** Of course you are, darling ; all angels are hap- 
py." 

^ At the end of two days, however, as they were 
sitting on the lawn together, she heard him sigh. 

**My darling Dick, what is the matter?" 

*' Nothing, dearest; I was only thinking what 
a pity it is that Goodwood is over — one could 
have run down there from this place so easily." 

The idea of his wishing to exchange the '' per- 



fect paradise " for a race-course was a giievous 
blow to her ; but she was far too wise to reproach 
him. His occupation had been the pursuit of 
pleasure, and it was natural he should sufier en- 
nut, now that it was intermitted, just as a bar- 
rister in full practice feels bored in the long va- 
cation. The difficulty was to provide him with 
wholesome amusements to take the place of the 
old ones. 

After much thought upon the matter, Lucy re- 
solved to afiect a desire to go to Durnton. It 
was the beginning of the shooting season, so Rich- 
ard would find something to do there. After the 
partridges would come the pheasants, and after the 
pheasants the fox-hounds, so that his time would 
be accounted for till the spring ; and by that time 
— who could tell ? — it was possible that he might 
have struck root in the old place, and be content 
to dwell there among old friends and neighbors. 

It was the safest scheme she could hit upon, 
if it could but be accomplished, and therefore she 
began at once to advocate it, though, so far as 
she was concerned, it held foith small attractions 
indeed. 

Mrs. Richard Talbot quite understood what 
sort of reception she was personally likely to meet 
with from her Durnton neighbors. As the ex- 
actress who had ** hooked" the young master of 
the Tower, she was prepared for cold shoulders ; 
but what would make her position still more dif- 
ficult was the companionship of her mother. It 
was possible that, for her husband's sake, or for 
their own, she might herself be '* called upon " 
by the neighborhood, and a certain sort of inti- 
macy be established ; but it was not to be hoped 
for that the neighborhood would have anything 
(of a polite nature) to say to Mra. Farkes, the 
widow of the late squire's game -keeper, who 
would have been transported for manslaughter 
had he not had the good fortune to be drowned. 
And yet to part with her mother was a tenible 
trial. For though to the common eye that good 
lady might not be strong-minded, nor distin- 
guished for her conversational powers, nor for the 
elegance of her personal appearance, to Lucy she 
was very dear, and deservedly so. This good 
woman had cast in her own lot with Lucy's — 
though very far from hopeful of the result — and, 
in spite of all the remonstrances of Aunt Susan, 
had stood by her when she had taken her wilful 
way stageward. Her companionship, her coun- 
tenance, had been everything to her daughter, as 
the latter was well aware ; she had never mur- 
mured at the inconveniences to which she had 
been subjected in a mode of life especially un- 
suited to her homely disposition ; she had watched 
and waited on her with a patience and fidelity no 
money could have purchased ; she had been her 
comfort in days of dependency, and her safe- 
guard in times of temptation ; and with a heart of 
wax, so far as its tenderness was concerned, and 
its capability of being moulded to her wishes, she 
had been ever as leal and true to her as steel. 
At present she was '* keeping house " in Kuyvett 
Place ; but could Lucy always leave her there 
alone ? Would a due supply of food, and raiment, 
and lodging be a meet return to such a mother 
for years of self-sacrifice and devotion ? On the 
other hand, if she was to live with the young 
couple, the Durnton scheme would have to be 
given up. 
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fy came to the rescue. Mention having heen 
casaally made of Susan Parkes, in the coarse of 
which Lucy gratefully acknowledged the obliga- 
tions she had been at all times under to her 
aunt — she was thinking, doubtless, more especial- 
ly of the little woman's generous though ineiTect- 
ual attempt to take her place at the music-hall 
— Dick immediately proposed that something 
should be done for her. An opportunity had 
arisen — ^and this time a creditable one — to in- 
dulge his fancy for spending money ; and he at 
once declared that this excellent person should 
be made independent, if possible. 

*' I don't think Aunt Susan would take your 
money, darling," said Lucy, thoughtfully; **but 
perhaps, if we managed it discreetly, we could 
induce her to live with mother. I could not let 
mother be quite alone in the world, Dick." 

''Of coui-se not. I thought she was to live 
with us," retm-ned the bridegroom, naively. 

Lucy devoured him with her loving eyes ; it 
did not occur to her that neither the social diffi- 
culty nor the terrors of a resident mother-in-law 
had ever so much as entered his head ; she only 
perceived his generosity and willingness to please 
her in all things. 

'' That would scarcely do, darling ; if we go 
to Dumton, everybody would look down on poor 
mother there." 

''Then don't let us go to Dumton" (it was 
thus he proposed to dismiss a scheme of which 
she had been urging the propriety with great 
tact and skill for days) ; " let us go to Brighton 
or Paris." 

"No, Dick, we must go to Dumton. I have 
set my heart on that." 

"Then mine must be set on it too, darling, 
since we have but one heart between us," was 
the bridegi'oom's reply. 

So when their month was up, the still happy 
pair exchanged the " perfect paradise" for Dura- 
ton. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

LUCY AT DUBNTON. 

. To the common view, the benefactors of the 
human race are but of two kinds : (1) Benevo- 
lent persons who give their money to hospitals 
and other charitable institutions ; and (2) scien- 
title persons who root out diseases like Jenner, 
or dull pain like Simpson. But the individual 
who provides conversation on a large scale, and 
of an exciting description, for the unfortunates 
who live in the country and are at their wits' end 
for a topic, has surely no slight claim to rank in 
the same category. For the squire of the parish 
and the representative of a long line of ancestors, 
who have never attempted any such public bene- 
faction, to marry an actress and bring her down 
with him, after his honey-moon, to his country- 
seat, is, it must be admitted, a blessing to all his 
neighbors ; but the misfortune is that they often 
look on it as a mere godsend — a boon for which 
they have to thank the general course of events, 
and not the particular person to whom they are 
indebted for it. On the contrary, they are dis- 
posed to resent his conduct while enjoying the 
fruits of it — every description of gossip, scandal, 
and tittle- tattle— 'to their heart's content. 



Thus it happened with Hichard Talbot, when 
he brought home his bride to Dumton Tow- 
er. 

Their names, especially hers, were upon eveiy 
tongue. Old gentlemen, given to apoplexy, grew 
purple as they coughed and chuckled over them ; 
old ladies, who in public frowned and threw their 
heads up, like impatient steeds, at the mention 
of them, in private winked, blinked, and giggled 
over them in appreciative disapprobation. The 
young gentlemen looked forward to flirtations 
with Dick's fair enslaver of a kind unheard of in 
their county practice ; the young ladies were dy- 
ing to see this abominable and designing creat- 
ure, but would die sooner than be introduced to 
her upon equal terms. It waa carried nem. con, 
by all who represented "society" in the neigh. 
borhood that the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Tal- 
hot among them was to be ignored ,* and if cir- 
cumstances should necessitate more stringent 
measures, even that they should be cut. 

Unconscious of this arming of the population 
against them, the young couple came down to 
Dumton, and established themselves at the Tow- 
er. Mr. and Mrs. Freeman, as in duty bound, i 
called on them the following day. The inter- 
view was an embarrassing one ; for the rector's 
wife, though she made no allusion to the change 
in their relative positions, could not forbear a 
certain air of patronage, which tried her hostess's 
powers of patience to the utmost, and, moreover, 
the two women had not a thought in common. 
However, Lucy so acquitted herself that Mrs. 
Freeman afterward acknowledged that there was 
"nothing flagrant" in her manner. 

On this the rector was encouraged to remark, 
that really Richard might have done woi'se— a 
point that could scarcely be conceded. 

' ' Worse ! " replied she, with asperity. " Well, 
yes ; he might have married a papist." 

Mr. Lucker, the mellifluous, paid his respects 
the next afternoon ; and these three comprised 
the whole of the young couple's visiting-list. 

At firat this isolation did not make itself felt. 
The "happy pair" were well content with each 
other's company ; and the return to their native 
village afforded food for thought and talk to both 
of them. Lucy oould not help contrasting, not 
without some feeling of triumph, her position as 
mistress of the Tower, with what it had been 
when she had last left Dumton ; but her nature 
was not of that complacent kind that can sustain 
itself on self- congratulation. She soon under- 
stood that everybody else had this same contrast 
in their minds, and that they resented it. If 
she had had her own feelings only to consult, 
she would have left the Tower, shaking the Dum- 
ton dust from her feet, within a month of her ar- 
rival there, and never return to it again. Had 
she put away from her her own mother to con- 
ciliate these heartless aristocrats, only to receive 
from them contempt and cold neglect ? If they 
despised her, she also despised and hated them 
from the very bottom of her heart. But, then, 
there was Hichard. If he was but content — if life 
could by any means be made agreeable to him 
at Durnton — she would bear all without com- 
plaint. But the cup she had- to drink was a very 
bitter one. It is among the things not gener- 
ally known, that people who have neither rank 
nor money to plume themselves npon may still 
\ possess a 'ptoud s^ml. ^^Xuy^ ^Oixsk^vvov!^ ^uts 
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things ridiculously out of place, and she had 
made Lucy both proud and sensitive. 

Men came to the Tower for weeks at a time 
for the shooting, but they did not bi-ing their 
womankind; and when they asked Richard to 
shoot with them in return, their invitations, even 
when they had wives of their own, did not include 
his wife. 

At first Richard refused to go. He *' damned 
their impudence." To Lucy's entreaties that he 
should accept their hospitality, he answered, "If 
you are good enough for me, my dear — and you 
are ten times too good for me — you are good 
enough for them : yon are worth all their wives 
and daughters put together." 

She was well pleased at his indignation upon 
her account, but she still pressed his going, and 
in the end be acceded to her wishes. . It would 
never do for him, she knew, to be cooped up with 
lier in the Tower, without companions. 

Richard was willing to have as much good 
shooting as he could get ; but he was still very 
leal to her. 

At the manor, to which he was invited by 
Henry Pole, his grandfather being ill and broken 
by this time, and no longer equal to playing the 
part of host, Richard spoke to Margaret Pole 
quite frankly about his wife. 

"You used to be an honest, kind-hearted 
girl," he said, "and we are old friends, Madge. 
Why do you join these hateful women in their 
cabal against my Lucy ?" And he told her how 
good and true she was, and with what unselfish- 
ness she had behaved. - 

Miss Pole was greatly moved. "I am not 
mistress here," she said (Miss Latour still ruled) ; 
*' and, besides, I am a coward. I did not dare 
to set my own opinion (which was on your side) 
against that of everybody else. But now I will 
call on your wife. I perceive it is my duty." 

Margaret had grown very grave and serious ; 
her grandfather had complained of late that re- 
ligion had got hold of her, and he was not yet 
at such a pass to regard with patience anything 
of that kind. Her brother defended her; he 
acknowledged that she was not the girl she was, 
but thought "if they could only get her man*ied 
she would be all right." This was difficult in 
Margaret's case, who was in a high social posi- 
tion, but without a shilling for certain to call her 
own. No one quite knew what might have been 
the full extent of the old gentleman's extrava^ 
gance — whether he might leave a few thousands 
or only mortgages. 

Strange to say, the girl clung to her grandfa- 
ther rather than to her brother, and tended him 
with afiectionate solicitude. 

Her promise to visit Lucy gave Richard great 
satisfaction, and it would no doubt have been 
performed but for a domestic calamity. Old 
Walter Pole had a paralytic seizure, which sent 
the shooting party to their homes, and Richard 
among them, and made Margaret a close prison- 
er. This was a great misfortune ; for, notwith- 
standing much cynical talk to the contrary, a 
true woman needs some companion of her own 
sex. Lucy passed many a weary hour, solitary 
and sad, though she never let Richard read it in 
her face ; indeed, when he returned to her, she 
wad no longer sad, and he was not one to picture 
to himself a condition of afiairs that did not 
present itself to his outward eye. 

9 



One visitor occasionally came to the Tower, 
who, for gentleness, sympathy, and, I must add, 
in his gross ignorance of the sports of the field, 
was almost a woman. This was Leonard Greene. 
When the other guests, gun in hand, were brush- 
ing the dew from the turnip tops or struggling 
through the copses, or while they urged their 
wild career after "the red dog with the bushy 
tail," Mr. Greene stayed within-doors with the 
lady of the house; wherefrom sprung a great 
deal of scandal. For the very ladies who had 
outlawed Lucy, and cut her off from the society 
of her sex, were prompt to seize upon this com- 
panionship as a proof of theii* own good judg« 
ment. It was very lucky that they had shown 
no such weakness toward her, as some — though, 
to say the truth, Miss Pole had been the only 
one — from mistaken charity would have sug- 
gested. This unhappy young person was car- 
rying on a disgraceful flirtation under her own 
roof, and within six months of her marriage ; 
but what better could be expected of her, con- 
sidering her relatives and antecedents ? 

Of course they wronged her, and Mr. Greene 
also. He was, above all things, a gentleman — 
not of "the man of honor" kind—and the idea 
with which these excellent people credited him 
had never so much as entered his head. He 
admired Lucy, but at least as much for her pluck 
and independence as for her beauty ; and he 
liked her best of all because, in his judgment — 
and with respect to men and women at least, it 
was no mean one — she was so good a wife to 
Richard. She never told him of her fears for 
her husband, but he understood them, as well as 
the efibrts, undemonstrative and subtle though 
they were, which she made to win him from his 
wild courses, and to teach him to find his happi- 
ness in home. And they touched him all the . 
more because he knew that they. were in vain. 

A man need not go to Newmarket to bet any 
more than he need go to the City to speculate ; 
and Richard, though he had ceased to attend 
race-courses, made up his little book as usual, 
and lost his thousands by it. Did she know 
this, Greene wondered, or did she not ? 

At last the matter was put beyond a doubt. 

On a certain Sunday, when they had all been 
to church together — for the young squire at- 
tended morning service in the most exemplary 
manner — the rector, walking home with them, 
ventured, notwithstanding his wife's presence, to 
congratulate Mrs. Talbot upon her fine voice. 

" You are quite an acquisition to our village 
choir," he said. 

"I am used to singing in church," said Lucy, 
simply. " You know I used to sing at St. Ethel- 
burga s :" whereat Mrs.Freeman sniffed disappro- 
bation ; she could have hardly felt more shocked 
if Lucy had referred to her stage experiences. 

Mr. Greene, when turning over the leaves of 
Lucy's music for her that evening, as usual, re- 
ferred to this conversation, and, apropos of it, re- 
marked how diligent she was— and not without 
favorable results — in the cultivation of her voice. 

" It may be of use to me some day," she said, 
smiling. " When bank-notes are all gone and 
spent, these other notes may be most excellent." 
She spoke in jest, but her companion felt from 
that moment that Lucy feared the worst consft- 
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day of adversity. He judged rightly ; but there 
was a reason known only to Lacy herself that 
was now prompting her more than ever to make 
provision for the future. 



CHAPTER XLVIIL 

GOOD ADVICB, AKD WHAT CAKE OF IT. 

When the shooting and hunting were over 
was the crucial time as regarded Richard's con- 
tent with countiy life : for, though it is possible 
for an idle man without a love for books, and 
who is no sportsman, to rusticate without ennui, 
it requires a certain indolence of disposition ; 
and, moreover, that he should either never have 
devoted himself to the pursuit of pleasure, or 
else have been sickened of it. And the case of 
Richard did not fulfil these conditions. It so 
happened, however, that the lease of one of his 
largest farms had fallen in, and as the tenant 
was not desirous to renew, Richard took it into 
his own hands. In this novel occupation he 
took a quite unlooked-for interest, and had the 
occurrence happened earlier, there is no saying 
but that his lines of life might have taken a whol- 
ly different direction ; but his father before him 
had had, as we know, no turn for agricultnral 
pursuits, and had never dreamed of any taste for 
them lying dormant in his son. Richard, whol- 
ly inexperienced, and difficult to be ad\ised (un- 
less a certain subtlety was employed, not usual- 
ly to be found in farm bniliffs) did not find him- 
self in a favorable position for prosecuting this 
new pursuit to a profit ; but the loss was nothing 
in his case as compared witli the gain of an oc- 
cupation that attracted him, which, strange to 
say, he found. 

There was a certain simplicity in Dick's char- 
acter, underlying all his wild ways, which now 
seemed to have discovered a natural channel of 
action. He rose with the lark (instead, as be- 
fore, of retiring to rest about that period), and 
went to bed at a wholesome hour. He passed 
his days on horseback or on foot in his fields ; 
he bought at a high price and sold at a low one ; 
and gave evety promise of becoming a getitle- 
man-farmer with results only slightly more dis- 
astrous than usual. He had plenty of method 
(which, indeed, he flattered himself was his strong 
point), but it was not of the right sort ; experi- 
ence was wanting to him, and he purchased it — 
like everything else he wanted— dearly. But 
to the loving eyes that were looking further for 
him than into his yearly balance sheet the experi- 
ment was answering admirably, when a misfor- 
tune occurred that crushed the budding hope. 

Lucy herself was taken ill. 

The fact of playing so long to a very unappre- 
ciative audience had tried her nerves in many 
ways ; even Richard's love, which, to do him 
justice, never flagged, was insufficient to support 
her under such adverse circumstances, and, in- 
deed, was in itself a source of weakness, since 
but for it her devotion to him might have been 
less, as also the fears she enteilained upon his 
account. It is a true saying that it is not work 
but worry which kills men, and the same holds 
S'Oi^d as regards women. She could have done 
anything^ dared anything, for her husband's sake, 
^af the feverish apprehension of his coming ruin, 



thbngh it did not palsy her energies, consumed 
her strength. And her strength was not now 
what it had been. She bore about with her an- 
other life, the existence of which was already an 
anxiety to her. Hitherto she had had to face 
the future only as regarded Richard himself ; bat 
she had now to consider — to make provision for 
— the future of Richard's child. In her own 
mind she was convinced that the babe with which 
Heaven was about to bless her, as other wives 
would have termed it, would be bom to an in- 
heritance of Ruin. To Lucy, the game-keeper's 
step -daughter, the prospect of poverty for her 
child may seem to some to have had nothing ab- 
normal or alarming about it ; but her love for 
her husband had so transformed her, that she 
beheld life, as it were, throttgh his eyes — the 
eyes, alas ! he would not himself use aright, and 
felt keenly for him the humiliation and disgrace 
to which he himself was comparatively indiffer- 
ent. It was Leonard Greene's opinion, and he 
knew his friend well, that Richard would nerer 
become alive to the peril of his position till it 
was too late ; that he would never cease, in 
short, to squander his money till he had not a 
shilling left to spend. 

The loss on his farm was a mere flea-bite as 
compared with his other channels of expendi- 
ture; for *^of the making of books," says the 
preacher, '* there is no end," and this is espe- 
cially true in the case of those who make betting 
books. 

Though he never confessed to it, save by a 
playful reference to *'his having come rather a 
cropper over the Biennial," or his "not having 
found Epsom quite such a good thing as ie had 
expected," Lucy was convinced that her has- 
band was pursuing the same road to ruin on 
which he had started long before their marriage; 
and that all her efforts to save him were labor 
in vain. Most of us have been acquainted with 
cases where the poor wife tries to stop the huge 
gap of her husband's extravagances with little 
economies here and there, which would be ridic- 
ulous in their inefficacy but for the motive that 
prompts them ; but Lucy had made use of no 
such endeavors, for she had felt their futility 
from the first. She had tried a better way ; she 
had attempted a revolution in her husband's hab- 
its, and she had failed. 

If Mr. Lucker had had ten times the skill with 
which the county credited him, he would have 
been unable to lay his finger on what was amiss 
with the mistress of the Tower, because he was 
unaware of these facts. He only knew that her 
constitution had suddenly broken down. It was 
an unusual thing to happen to one in her cotidi- 
tion, and a very grave one. There were' certain 
indications in connection with the brain which 
alarmed him, and after a week of continuous at* 
tendance, and in the face of Richard's feverish 
anxiety, he shrunk from the responsibility that 
devolved upon him, and advised ** another opin- 
ion." The same doctor who had been setit for 
to Richard's father came down from town, and 
on this occasion so far difiered from his conJrSre 
as to alter the patient's treatment. 

His prescription was, ** Let her mother be sent 
for." 

Richard trembled as he heard it, thinking what 
this man's jiat Vv&d be^w m Ma fathei^'s case, and 
how tVve ^acl had ^ioti^\mftd \\,.~ "BxjX \)aa ^>3^^- 
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dan bade him be of good courage. '' Tour wife 
is in no danger of her life," he said; ''she re- 
quires change, and, above all, such companion- 
ship as a mother alone can give.'* 

Bichard would have telegraphed for his foster- 
mother on the instant, but Lucy resolutely op- 
posed this step. ''My mother cannot come 
here," was her quiet but firm assertion. 

Bichard understood her at once, and mentally 
consigned the whole " neighborhood " to a warm- 
er and less watery climate than that of Norfolk. 

" Then you must go to her, Lucy," he said. 

She resisted even this alternative, but it was 
now Bichard's turn to be resolute. 

" If you will not go," he answered, "she shall 
come to fetch you." 

And in the end (as always) he had his way. 

"After all," as Lucy said to herself, "what 
does it matter, even though we do go to London ? 
My poor Dick will gamble wherever he is." 

And the doctor had judged rightly, so far as 
lie could judge in the dark ; for she really did 
pine for her mother s company. 

So Bichard ran up to town and took for his 
wife what the advertisement called a "bijou 
residence " in one of the streets out of Park Lane. 
-It was well furnished, but that, of course, was not 
sufficient for its new tenant (male). He spent a 
thousand pounds or so in fitting it np as he thought 
Lucy would like it ; and to this gilded cage car. 
ried his sick bird to be folded under the maternal 
wing. 

The change seemed to afford her immediate 
benefit ; and to all superficial observers (among 
whom her husband himself was to be reckoned) 
had, with her health, recovered her spirits. Leon- 
ard Greene, however, who knew the cause of her 
anxieties, was not deceived ; and when in due 
time his friend made some laughing mention to 
him of the approaching arrival of an heir to the 
house of Talbot, he uttered the words which had 
long been on the tip of his tongue. 

" I do hope, Talbot," said he, in that light way 
with which even his most serious thoughts was 
always clothed, "that this prodigy will have 
something to inherit besides his parents* virtues." 

" Inherit ? Well, he wont be rich, you know ; 
I am afraid I have kicked down a farm or two." 
(A Gargantuan expression for the sale of land.) 
" But then I have often heard yon say that it 
was a misfortune for a young fellow to have too 
"^ much money." 

" It is worse, however, for him to have none," 
observed the other, dryly. ' ' Bad for a boy, and 
much worse -for a delicate woman like Mrs. Tal- 
bot" 

'*We are not beggars yet, my dear fellow," 
answered Bichard, carelessly, but with a blush 
that betrayed even, more than the succeeding 
sentence. " I have been extravagant, no doubt ; 
but what helps to keep me short is a certain 
charge upon the estate which is a family secret." 

This news astonished Mr. Greene, and he 
looked grave enough, not because of the secret, 
however, but because of Bichard's reference to 
his being already "short"— which he rightly 
judged could not have occurred to one in his 
position unless things had gone very, very far 
indeed. 

" Of course, it is not my business, old fellow ; 
end I know I am pressing the privil^ of an old 
friend to its extreme limit ; but I would remind 



you that you are not now alone in the world. 
You have sometimes admonished me concern- 
ing my freethinking opinions, but you know it 
is stated in the Bible that a man who does not 
make provision ibr his wife and children is ' worse 
than an infidel* The text has reference, it is 
supposed, to a marriage settlement.'* 

**You don't say so!" said Dick, simply .- 
"Well, I made no settlement; Lucy would not 
hear of such a thing." 

" Yon can make one without her hearing of 
it, Talbot*' 

'*True; I'll think about it There is a pair 
of horses to be sold at Tattersall's this morning, 
if you wlU drive round with me ; but there, you 
don't know a horse from a handsaw ;" and off he 
walked, a little out of humor. 

" I know an ass when I see him," sighed Mr. 
Greene to himself, for he knew the value of 
Dick's *''I'll think about it" 

It was creditable in Leonard Greene to venture 
upon any subject that was distasteful to another, 
because it was always twice as distasteful to him- 
self ; but this rebuff did not prevent him from re- 
curring to the matter. Only this time he made 
his appeal elsewhere — to Lucy herself. 

Her position, so brilliant as it looked, so pitiful 
as it was — her bright smile, with the heavy care 
behind it, had touched his heart, and he was 
resolved to save her from the coming ruin if it 
should be possible. Some fresh act of extrava- 
gance on her husband's part — for which he had 
not long to wait— gave him the desii*ed opportu- 
nity, and he seized it 

"Dick will never be old," he said, " if he lives 
to be a thousand." 

" No. He wears the yoke of matrimony as 
if it were a flower," answered Lucy, gayly. * ' No 
one can accuse me of having crushed him." 

"The yoke is light to bear in his case, Mrs. 
Talbot ; but I wish he would think a little more 
of his responsibilities." 

Lucy's face darkened: "I have nothing to 
complain of in my husband, Mr. Greene." 

" Of course not ; it is I who complain of him, 
as the friend of both of you. Fray don't be 
angry with me. It is no fault of his, only there 
has been a certain omission in his arrangements 
for the future that I would venture to speak 
about, and the more so because I know it has 
not struck you. May I say one word on a mere 
matter of business?" 

"Business? I am the laist person in the 
world, my dear Mr. Greene, to understand such 
a thing." 

"True ; but the very first who ought to un- 
derstand it. One word from you to your hus- 
band would, I am sure, set right a matter that 
concerns you most nearly, and which is very, very 
far from right at present." 

Lucy's face was paler than it had been in days 
of yore, and it now grew paler yet. 

"I am sure that whatever you may have to 
say will be dictated by kindness, Mr. Greene," 
she said. "I found out that quite early when I 
brought you out at the Imperial. But I can- 
not hear anything that imputes blame to my 
husband." 

" Not 'blame, dear Mrs. Talbot ; he has only 
made a mistake, which the expression of a wish 
on your part ^oxvH «»n&& \wsql \ft ^^RjC&i- '^''^ 
\ Vias ma^<& u^ XGArn»4^ ^n.^^^ssdr^'ok^^ 
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" He did right,** she said, coldlj ; " I brought 
him nothing, and I conld accept of nothing." 

''Yon ara speaking of the past," he said ; " I 
am looking to the futare." 

** And I also, Mr. Greene. I look at nothing 
else." Her yoice trembled a little as she said 
these words, but grew firm again as she added, 
''I thank you from my heart for your good in- 
tentions, but the matter to which yon refer is one 
on which I alone can be the judge." 

Her tone precluded the possibility of further 
discussion, and, after a few commonplaces, Mr. 
Greene took hb leave. His reflections were iden- 
tical with those awakened by his late interview 
with Richard, only no man, even to himself, ever 
calls a pretty woman an ass. ** This is midsum- 
mer madness," was his thought on this occasion. 
** To a false and absurd sense of obligation to her 
husband, she is about to sacrifice herself and her 
unborn babe. The poor soul thinks she can 
support all three by her singing!" 



CHAPTER XLIX 



▲ CATASTROPHB. 



It is difficult — very difficult — to find a test that 
shall be indisputable of a good husband. A 
man may be very ^* domestic," and ail the worse 
for it; or ** devoted," and yet desperately jeal- 
ous; he may be kind and indulgent, and yet 
careless of his wife's health, or how he taxes it ; 
or he may be a *' model husband " — whose attrac- 
tions are often found too great to be resisted by 
his neighbor's spouse. There is nothing certain 
to be gathered of the real merits of a Benedict 
from this or that attribute ; but perhaps the best 
test — if test theriB be — is to watch his behayior 
during that cheerless time when his wife is en- 
gaged in the cares and pleasures of maternity ; 
when his baby cries, but does not crow ; when 
his home is in a state of *'hush," and the exer- 
cise of hospitality becomes impossible ; when vis- 
itors have come with *' kind inquiries," but never 
expect to be asked to dinner. 

Judged by this standard, Richard Talbot, on 
and after the arrival of his son and heir, must 
be pronounced one of the best of husbands. He 
was affectionately solicitous, without being fidg- 
ety or troublesome in his anxieties ; he was so 
constant in his attendance on the invalid that 
the monthly nurse allowed him to be quite an 
exception to the wicked **sect" — ^as she called 
it — to which he belonged ; he had no objections 
to holding the baby when that lady offered him 
that privilege ; and, in short, he won golden opin- 
ions as a husband and a father on all hands. 
Perhaps folks praised him more because they had 
not looked to him for such virtues. Even Mrs. 
Parkes was what is called * * agreeably surprised " 
by the domestic behavior of her foster-^on and 
son-in-law. If Lucy herself was surprised, she 
did not say so, though she was far from taking 
these proofs of Richard's devotion as a matter of 
course. Notwithstanding her anxieties, this was 
perhaps the happiest time of her married life. It 
was pleasant to her to receive such assurances of 
her husband's love; for though she had never 
doabted of it, she had prepared herself for certain 
omissions, shortcomings— what ill-natured friends 
perAaps would have called "neglect "^on the 



part of one so careless and so fond of pleasure; 
whereas, so far from neglecting her, her Richard 
was more than ever kind and attentive. Then 
her boy — as she called her infant of a few inches 
— was a source of inexpressible bliss to her, and 
not the less because she had persuaded herself 
that it bore quite a remarkable likeness to its 
father. Even to this statement (though the child 
was mottled like his contemporaries, and had the 
usual blob for a nose) Richard listened without 
disclaimer. 

The admiration of grandmamma for this object 
of worship seemed to redouble, too, Lucy's affec- 
tion for her mother ; and thus lapped in love and 
glory, the young mother began slowly to recover 
strength. Perhaps the crowning moment of her 
happiness was when Lady Eamshaw came to 
call upon her with a coral, with silver bells, as a 
present for her great-grandson. They had a long 
conversation together, and when they parted, the 
old lady, ere she rose from her chair by Lucy's 
sofa, bent down and kissed her. 

**When the worst comes to the worst, my 
dear, yon may count on me to be your friend," 
she said, little knowing what ''the worst" was 
to be. And it was nearer even than she ex- 
pected. 

Everybody — ^that is, " all whom it concerned," 
and many others — knew by this time that Rich- 
ard Talbot had nearly come to the end of his 
tether; that the estate at Dnmton Regis was 
deeply ''dipped;" that he had tried his hand at 
every device for spending money; and had been 
very successful in all. Very few persons pitied 
him, which was scarcely to be wondered at, since 
he had not yet bcgnn to pity himself; and still 
fewer pitied Lucy. " It was," said the more le- 
spectable portion of society, "just what such a 
woman deserved." 

She had set her trap for the heir of Talbot 
Tower, and had caught him. And much good 
it had done her. She would probably soon dis- 
grace the family by reappearing on the stage. 

This was hard, since they allowed that if she 
did so it would be for the sake of keeping the 
family in bread -and -cheese. Even " the more 
respectable portion of society " is, however, some- 
times hard, though it must be added, in justice 
to them, that tliey were, in this case, naturally 
annoyed with Lucy. They had predicted that 
she would run through the remnant of her hus- 
band's money, and then run away w^ith some- 
body else; whereas she had been notoriously 
economical in her own expenditure, and her mar-^ 
riage had been, domestically speaking, a happy 
one. 

Whatever might be her husband's straits, and 
notwithstanding she must have known that his 
profusion still continued, Mrs. Talbot now seemed 
to have regained her spirits. She had quite re- 
covered her. old health and strength, and was no 
longer depressed and care-worn as she had been 
at Dumton. Those who knew her best, and her 
circumstances, were the most astonished at this. 
Some thought that she had grown reckless of the 
future ; others that she had become philosophic ; 
others, again, that, with her darling babe and 
her devoted husband, she had made a Fool's 
Paradise for herself, and shut her eyes to facts 
and the future. 

Tlie first t\m« fibe reappeared at the dinner- 
table Leonard Oteewe v<aa ^xoaeoXx ^vc^xd^ el- 
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ways desirons to moke a gala-daj, would have 
iiiTited half a dozen people, but Mrs. Farkes had 
the power of veto, and exercised it. It seemed 
to the gnest that he had never seen his hostess 
more beautiful, and what gave him a still greater 
pleasure, more gay and cheerful. The baby ap> 
peared with the dessert — its father's offer of 
grapes and peiaches being declined with scorn by 
the young gentleman, and hailed with ridicule by 
the rest of the company ; the infant's health was 
drank in the most unexceptionable claret, and 
replied to by Mr. Greene on his behalf in a speech 
that convulsed the little audience. It was a do- 
mestic scene, which that gentleman could not 
help reflecting might be " worked up " admirably 
for the stage ; but apart from that touch of pro- 
fessional f(^mg, he himself, as the friend of the 
&mily, was conscious of adding to its domestic- 
ity ; he was, as it were, part of the local coloring ; 
he could not help reflecting that the materials of 
genuine happiness were in those about him, and 
would remain there, whatever misfortune Fate 
might have in store for them. As Mrs. Talbot 
was under orders to retire early, the gentlemen 
accompanied the ladies into the drawing-room, 
where Richard begged for just one song. It was 
the first time that Lucy had touched the piano 
for some weeks — a great deprivation to her — and 
she took her seat at it very readily. 

That scene remained long impressed on the 
mind of one of its beholders. The pale young 
mother with the flush of pleasure upon her deli- 
cate cheeks ; her thin fingers, with their costly 
jewels (for Bichard liked to see his gifts upon 
them), taking their preparatory canter over the 
keys ; the attentive little audience eager to hear 
and to applaud. The notes of the instrument 
were evoked as usual, but when those of the 
voice began to play their part, it was plain that 
there was something amiss. Again and again 
the singer essayed her art, but something — not 
strength, alas ! but the power of expression — ap- 
peared to fail her. Suddenly, no song, but a 
wild, passionate cry of despair and woe came 
from her beautiful lips, and she fell backward 
into her mother's arms. 

'* My God ! what is it ?" exclaimed Richard, 
frantically. 

" She has fainted, "replied Mrs. Parkes. ** Slie 
has a little overtaxed her strength." 

They carried her into her room, and, after a 
few minutes, she came to herself. Leonard 
Greene did not leave the house till the doctor had 
been sent for, and made his report. His opinion 
coincided with that of Mrs. Parkes. 

*' We have been getting on a little too fast," 
was his verdict. With a highly nervous temper- 
ament like that of Mrs. Talbot, it was impossible 
to be too careful; and music was a very exciting 
cause, etc., etc. 

Mr. Greene walked home with this gentleman, 
and, as a friend of the family, put a question or 
two to him, which were answered frankly enough. 
Mrs. Talbot, he afiiimed, would be herself again 
in a few days. 

*' But her singing ?"observed Mr. Greene. "It 
seemed to me that there was something organi- 
cally wrong." 

'*It is possible: the whole constitution un- 
der these circumstances sometimes undergoes a 
change ; and, of course, therefore, portions of it 
— the greater incladea the less,** 



"But her voice ?" reiterated Mr. Greene. 

"I think it quite possible that her voice has 
suffered. It is a sad thing if it be so ; but then 
many worse things happen to us : I mean that it 
cannot materially signify to a lady in Mrs. Tal- 
bot's position whether she can compass certain 
notes or not." 

''But do you really mean to say that it is 
doubtful whether, even with growing strength, 
her vocal powers will retmn to her ?" 

"Well, yes, sir. It is my opinion that Mrs. 
Talbot will never sing again." 



\ CHAPTER L. 

GIVEN OVER. 

DocroBS — ^whom I hold above all professional 
men in reverence, as being wiser than most oth- 
ers, because of their human experience, and kind- 
er than any — labor, as a general rule, under 
this grave mistake ; they underrate the impor- 
tance, t. e., to their patients, of all such diseases 
as are not fatal. It is a libel to represent them 
as careless of the material circumstances of their 
patients ; the better class of them do not recom- 
mend Tokay to feeble curates, or Madeira (that 
is, the island) to the editors of London newspa- 
pers, but they estimate too lightly the smaller 
evils to which flesh is heir. They don't know 
how severe a punishment they inflict when they 
tell the man of action he must " lie up for a 
month or two," or the man of letters that he 
must " take a long holiday." 

A little thought would often remedy these er- 
rors, since, if they would only take the trouble 
to put themselves into their patient's place, it is 
certain they would sometimes reconsider their 
sentence. It would have been impossible, how- 
ever, for the doctor who said "Mrs. Talbot will 
never sing again," to have pictured to himself 
the gravity of his dictum, and the more espe- 
cially since his patient made no sign when it 
was communicated to her. She only bowed and 
closed her eyes, which he attributed to physical 
weakness that had made her indifferent to most 
matters. If he could have seen her a few min- 
utes later, when, after dismissing her mother, on 
pretense of needing repose, she lay alone in her 
room, with her white face turned to the wall, he 
would have taken "another view" of the case; 
he might even have feared, perhaps, fof the life 
of the babe that lay locked in her arms, but 
which seemed to her despairing soul less a com- 
fort than a cui'se. . For the one hope of its fu- 
ture, and of hers, was crushed within her. 

Leonard Greene's sagacity had not deceived 
him when it convinced him, long ago, that Lucy 
had persuaded herself that, when all was gone 
and spent, she might support her husband and 
her babe by her own exertions ; that " when the 
worst came to the worat," as Lady Eamshaw 
had! phrased it, she would not need to be indebt- 
ed to her, or any one, for the bread of charity, 
but would be enabled to provide that at least, 
and, as she fondly hoped, far more, by the exer- 
cise of her vocal skill. It is probable that she 
overrated its merits, but there were circum- 
stances, though she herself would have been loth 
to take them into «icQo\\vvV'«\s\^NRwJA<^>Jisa^^ 
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As the wife of niined Bicbard Talbot, sbe 
would have attracted audiences who wotdd nev- 
er have come to listen to mere Madame Lucin- 
da. But, now her voice was gone, she had noth- 
ing of attraction left ; and her Richard, and his 
babe, and she must starve together. 

Of course it will be asked why, in the name 
of common -sense, did she not, in this hour of 
despair and woe, appeal to Richard himself. He 
had money yet — what some persons would still 
call a fortune. It would be surely possible to 
convince even him that they stood — she knew 
not how near, but not very far from the brink 
of ruin. And even if he were so mad as to still 
close his eyes to the gulf that yawned for them, 
would he not do for her sweet sake — he had 
refused her nothing yet — ^what he would not do 
for his own ? Though deaf to the voice of reason 
and of conscience, he would surely listen to her 
piteous pleading. But in the firat place (which 
puts reason out of court), Lucy was a woman ; 
and in the second, she was proud, with a pride 
beyond the pride of all the Talbots. If he would 
not pause in his mad career of extravagance and 
waste for his own sake, she would not compel 
him to do so for the sake of her and hers. But 
for them, even as it was, he might have gone on 
longer — perhaps years longer — in the path that 
he had chosen for himself: and it was not for her 
to curtail his pleasures. Hopeless and helpless, 
she passed an hour in thoughts that idly chased 
one another like clouds along a wintry sky, and 
then — one having at last taken a defined shape 
and form — Lucy Talbot became another woman. 

Bear with her, reader, though no others did, 
while you read the conclusion of her history, for 
' the tale is a true one. 

^* I have not disturbed you, Lucy ?" said Mrs. 
Parkes, entering the room in her noiseless man- 
ner (she was the perfection of a nurse). *^ Yon 
are better for your little nap, however, short as 
it has been, I see." 

*' Yes, I am better ; indeed, I feel quite well. 
There was a certain hardness in her tone which 
might have struck a more sensitive ear than that 
which it addressed, but Mrs. Parkes only re- 
marked to herself that her daughter's voice was 
firmer than it had been for many a day, and her 
face less pale — for it wore the vigorous hue of 
resolution. 

*'I shall drive the new ponies in the Park for 
an hour, mother." 

*^Thd new ponies! and yon have been only 
three times out in the carriage, propped with 
cushions. It will be madness, Lucy ! " 

'*0n the contrary, I feel that a little excite- 
ment will do me good." 

She rang the bell, and gave her orders accord- 
ingly. 

^^But I understood, my darling, you were not 
going to keep the ponies ; that you thought them 
a useless piece of extravagance, and scolded Mas- 
ter Richard — I mean Mr. Talbot— for buying 
such a present." 

"Did I? Well, I've changed my mind. It 

is the privilege of an invalid, you know," added 

she, with a gentleness that contrasted strangely 

with the abruptness of her previous speech. 

" You have always spoiled me, mother, and now 

lam going to spoil mfselt " 

Ii was a strange speech, bat Mrs. Parkes was 

accustomed to ber daughter's modes of exprefr- 



sion, which, like her ways, were not those of 
ordinary young women. She was as much sur* 
prised as Richard, however, and by no means as 
agreeably so, when she heard Lucy ask her hns- 
band to take her to the opera the next night, and 
express a wish that she possessed a box there. 
She thought it very curious that her daughter 
should like to hear the opera singers, just after 
0he had been told by the doctor that in all prob- 
ability she herself would never sing again ; and, 
moreover, she lamented that Lncy should en- 
courage her husband in any habit of extravagance 
— for she well knew (as indeed took place) that 
he would straightway engage a box for her for 
the season. And this, alas ! was only the begin* 
ning of a new order of things, wherein Lucy, in- 
stead of endeavoring to control his profusion^ 
really appeared to spur him on to acts of lavish 
expenditure. He never dreamed of refusing her 
anything, and took genuine pleasure in gratify- 
ing her new-bom taste for splendor ; nor did it 
ever occur to him — as it did to others — that 
Lucy's freaks and fancies were almost exclusively 
of a selfish sort; that she now not only took 
pleasure in the most costly wearing apparel, but 
in the purchase of gems and jewels to an extent 
which would have been improvident even had 
Richard's original fortune been intact. There 
was no limit, in fact, to her self-indulgence in 
this respect, and what was worse, it gradually be- 
came whispered abroad that Mrs. Richard Tal- 
bot had been bitten by the same dog that had 
bitten her husband — ^that she had become a gam^ 
bier on the turf. It was certain, at all events, 
that she received very large sums from him by 
check, and was yet constantly overdrawing the 
private account that he had established for her, 
at her own request^ at his banker's. 

Behavior of this sort in the drcle in which the 
Talbots moved takes a considerable time to be- 
come talked about; yet it was now quite an or- 
dinary topic among the gossips of the young 
couple's acquaintance. Some said that it was 
no wonder that the poor woman had taken to 
such ways, since gambling, like drinking, is a 
catching complaint ; and others excused her for 
enjoying herself while she could, since her time 
was obviously shoit ; and, indeed, it was surpris- 
ing to many how Tsibot had contrived to ' ' carry 
on, "with so much sail set, so long as he had. 
Those who knew Mrs. Richard Talbot best, how- 
ever — namely, her mother and Mr. Leonard 
Greene— took a different view of the case. Thej 
were well convinced, notwithstanding the whirl 
of gayety in which she now lived by choice, that 
Lucy was not enjoying herself; that under that 
bright smile and airy manner of hers dull care 
sat brooding. They deemed the change in her 
habits to. have been induced by sheer despair, 
and that she plunged in gayety, in hopes, poor 
soul, to find beneiath its sparkUng shallows the 
jewel self-forgetfulness. If popularity and adula- 
tion could have secured it for her^ it would have 
b(9en hers, for she was grown more beautiful tha^ 
ever, and no longer restrained, but rather encou^ 
aged, the admiration she excited. Only, unHke 
some other idols of Pashion, she did not ignore 
her husband or neglect her child. Upon this 
point, and npon this point only, was Mr. Greene 
able to report favorably of Lucy to Lady Earn- 
. shaw, 'viAio bad ^tvr&tely sent for him to Gresham 
I Street, 
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* ' I likq the woman, " s^ie had said to hizn ; ' ' I 
have done what I can for her, and I would fain 
I do more. Bat what I hear of her present con- 
duct is shamefuL To think-^after all her ex- 
pressions of sorrow about poor Dick, and her 
promises to do her best for his amendment — that 
she should be spurring him thus upon the road 
to ruin. The whole town is ringing with her 
extravagance." 

'* Her conduct is as unaccountable to me," 
answered Mr. Greene, sadly, '* as it is to you, 
madam. But I know that a short time back 
she had a severe mental shocks which has made 
her in some sort, to my mind, unaccountable for 
her actions." 

" There is a great deal of method in her mad- 
ness," answered Lady Eamshaw, dryly. * * I heard 
the other day from my own jeweller that she does 
as much business in gold as in gems ; that she 
sells as well as buys ; and, in short, I have my 
suspicions that she is making a purse for herself 
against the time when the crash comes^ and poor 
Dick is a beggar." 

*'I am quite sure you wrong her there, mad- 
am, " answered Mr. Greene, confidently. ' ' I had 
hoped you had taken a more just view of Mrs. 
Talbot's character. It is an independent one, 
indeed, but in quite another sense than that which 
you have suggested. " And then he told her how 
she had put trust in her voice when all else should 
fail, and how that had failed her in his pres- 
ence. 

"That was very sad," answered Lady Eam- 
shaw, softening; "still, your view of the case is 
irreconcilable with her present behavior. What 
excuse does she give you for it ?" 

"To me, madam, none; why should she? I 
perceive that she avoids me, and has done so from 
the time of which I speak, which is also the date 
of her change of conduct." 

"Then she is at least ashamed of herself." 

"Indeed, madam, I cannot judge." 

" That is to say, you will not Here is a clever 
man, and, I will add, an * indifferent honest' one, 
who dare not speak his mind about a crime be- 
cause the offender is a pretty woman. And yet 
. Father Vane, as he calls himself, is always drum- 
ming into my poor niece's ear that beauty is vain, 
and youth a shadow. For mv part, I believe 
your sex worships naught else. 

These were the first words of harshness, of the 
philosophic sort, that Mr. Greene had ever heard 
her speak ; but it revealed to him the root of bit- 
terness within her. He pitied, this poor lady, who 
had thrown her love away, first upon a worthless 
husband, and then upon a spendthrift boy, with 
all his heart. 

"I have never been an admirer of my sex," 
he answered, gravely; "and the study of my 
own character, I am sorry to say, does not give 
me a better opinion of them. Still, in this case, 
I believe my judgment is not swayed by per- 
sonal feelings." 
. ^ "You think, then, this woman is justified in 
flinging away poor Dick's last thousands, and 
upon herself too ?" 

*' I do not say justified, but I think despair 
excuses much. She has tried every way to re- 
strain her husband, and every way has failed. 
When hope has utterly deserted a shipwrecked 
crew, they will anticipate their certain. doom by 
eating up all their rations." 



This was a plea of justification which entered 
into but few minds, and was accepted seriously 
by none save Mr. Greene. AH respectable per- 
sons had but one opinion of Mrs. Richard Tal- 
bot's new-bom love of splendor and excess, and 
it was a bad one. Among these, however, I do 
not, of course, include the world of Fashion, who, 
with some few exceptions, are under any circum* 
stances veiy ready to admit into their ranks a 
young couple who live at the rate of twenty thou- 
sand a year, and are, besides, possessed of per- 
sonal attractions. Mrs. Bichard Talbot, with her 
beauty and her diamonds, with her gayety and 
her equipages, and, above all, with her charming 
little dinners (which had few rivals), was become 
quite the rage in London. Only Mayfair rather 
resented her fidelity to that soft-headed young 
fellow her husband, and was out of patience with 
that little wretch of a baby of hoi's, whose most 
trifling indisposition would sometimes cause her 
to absent herself from the best society, and even 
to put off some entertainment promised to it at 
her own home. 

As to those who might be supposed to retain 
any real regard for the young couple, they were 
utterly shocked- and scandalized with this young 
woman's proceedings. Sister Edith wept in se- 
cret (not, indeed, for Lucy, biit for Bichard), and 
took but little comfort from the fact that certain 
remorseful scruples as to not having acknowl- 
edged Lucy as her relative were now utterly 
swept away by that young person's conduct. It 
was. clear. that she had been right, and her aunt 
wrong, in the view she had taken of the match, 
from the very first, but her gentle spirit would 
have far preferred that the event had proved her 
own judgment harsh, and justified Lady Eam- 
shaw's charity. 

As to the Durnton folks, they were jubilant 
over the coming catastrophe, so far as Lucy was 
concerned, though, a certain pity was not want- 
ing to them as respected Bichard. The very 
woods about the Tower were growing bare ; field 
after field, and &rm after faim, had been cloven 
from the estate ; and they regi*ettod, in a vague, 
sentimental way, that the old house of Talbot 
would never again hold up its head among them. 
It was dreadful to think that some self-made 
man, without forefathers or h's, would doubtless 
presently come to live in the ancestral seat ; bur, 
on the other hand, it had long remained useless to 
them for all neighborly purposes, and the young- 
er members at least of the families around would 
have been veiy willing to see a lawn tennis-court 
upon the Terrace, and garden-parties, and balls 
at the Tower in their proper seasons. Upon the 
whole, since ruin must needs come, the sooner 
that abominable young woman (who was now 
credited with the whole of it) should bring it 
about, the better for all parties. 

Perhaps Mr. Freeman was a solitary exception 
to these opinions of "the county," but if he had 
any shred of pity left for Lucy, he kept it to him- 
self ; it is certain, at all events, that he did not 
confide it to the wife of his bosom. 
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CHAPTER LL 

THS SECRET OUT. 

''Time and the hoar," says the poet, ''live 
through the longest day," and erentaflJlj, though 
in mo^ cases at a somewhat later date than has 
been fixed by his deploring friends, the spend- 
thrift comes to the end of his fortune. In Rich- 
ard Talbot's case the ending had always been a 
question of time from the moment that he had 
been in a position to do what he pleased with his 
own, and it would have been so had his fortune 
been originally twice or ten times as large. To 
endow him with wealth was to put water in a 
sieve; but still the water had dribbled through 
during those first years, whereas, at last, when his 
wife had begun to help him, it was poured out, 
as though the sieve had been a mere hoop. It 
was wonderful to those who watched the splendor 
of her career. Which threw that former one of her 
husband quite into the shade, that Dick's money 
should have lasted so long. It came to an end 
at last, however, and very suddenly : he galloped 
on in his usual reckless fashion till he was brought 
up by a fence too high to be cleared even by his 
famous timber-taker. Credit (out of Expectation) 
—namely, the "bullfinch," No Eflects. 

It presented itself to him, after all, a little un- 
expectedly, and, as it were, second-hand ; that is 
to say, it was Lucy who drew his attention to it. 

They were sitting at breakfast one morning 
rather late after a post -opera ball; the table 
loaded with dainties, for which they had small 
appetite; the room a garden of flowers. On 
Richard's side of the table was a large heap of 
letters, the handwriting of most of which he knew, 
and therefore had no intention of opening them ; 
he was tired of that monotonous beginning of 
' ' To account rendered. " Lucy, too, had her lit- 
tle pile of letters, but her attention was for the 
most part given to the infant Dick, who, cradled 
in a comfortable arm-chair, was babbling of green 
fields, or other evidisntly agreeable topic, in his 
unintelligible ripple. It was like the breakfast 
scene from " The Rake's Progress," with a touch 
of domesticity added which did not make it less 
pathetic. 

"My dear Dick," said Lucy, presently, in a 
complaining voice, " what does this mean *? Mr. 
Gewgaw declines to send me my diamonds." 

She threw a note across the table, which her 
husband glanced at with an indifierent air. 

" I suppose the man want« the money," replied 
he, quietly, " before he parts with his goods. I 
should close my account with Gewgaw, and go to 
somebody else." 

"Yes ; but before closing ones account, it is 
necessary to settle it," observed Lucy, dryly. 
"I thought perhaps yon could let me have a 
thousand pounds^" 

"My darling, I am afraid I haven't got a thou- 
sand pence." He smiled even as he said that, 
and it was not a bitter smile — it was tender, yet 
very grave. 

" You are joking, Dick ; you must be joking," 
said Lucy, with an aggrieved air. " You mean 
that you are short at your banker's." 

" Yes, I mean that, undoubtedly. But I am 
also short eveiywhere else." 

"Then sell something— land or stocks, or 
whatever it is. It is too ridiculous to tell me I 
can *t have a thousand pounds. " 



"Yon should have a hundred thousand if I 
had got it to give you, my pet. But then I 
haven't got it. One can't get blood out of a 
stone." And for about the first time in his life 
Richard Talbot sighed. 

" Why on earth should yon not sell the Tow- 
er ? You told me yourself that you should nev- 
er go back to it again." 

" Nor shall I. And for a very good reason, 
Lucy; it has already passed into other hands." 

"What? Have you parted with your patri- 
mony ?" 

"With every shilling of it. Of course I've 
been a fool." 

Lucy threw up her hands with a gesture that 
seemed to say, " Fool is no name for you." 

" Still, Richard, it cannot be that we are beg- 
gars?" 

" Well, no, dear ; but there is scarcely a shot 
left in the locker, and that's the truth. Your 
poor grandmother once told me that I should be 
the ruin of you. I feel as if I should like to 
hang myself; only that would be a better fate 
than I deserve. The hangman ought to do it 
forme." • 

Lucy looked aw^ay from him and fixed her 
eyes upon her child. 

"Yes, and I've ruined poor little Dick, too," 
he continued. " I have been a reckless black- 
guard, Lucy, and deserve all you may think 
proper to say to me. What a selfish brute I 
was to marry you — to marry anybody!" He 
rose from his seat, and began to pace the room 
with rapid strides. 

" How much, Richard, have you really left to 
live upon ?" asked Lucy, presently. 

' ' Nothing — nothing. " 

"Do you mean to say you don't know where 
to get even a thousand pounds — ^for these dia- 
monds ?" 

" Indeed, my pet, yon must now do without 
diamonds. I have not a stiver left." 

Lucy's face was white, but her tone was fiim 
and even hard as she replied, " Have yon spent, 
then, that £9000 I heard you speaking of only 
the other day to Mr. Inglis ?" — Mr. Inglis was 
his liOndon lawyer. " He said it was out on 
mortgage." 

"I have not spent that, hut it is not mine to 
spend." Here he blushed like a girl, and added, 
hesitatingly, " That is to say, the interest is due 
to some one else." 

" I don't wish to be inquisitive, Richard," she 
answered, haughtily. "I have never pried into 
your secret expenses." 

" Lucy, Lucy, you do me wrong," he anilWer- 
ed, vehemently. "I have done you grievous 
harm, but in this matter you are reproaching 
me unjustly. That money is bespoken for an 
annuity — " 

Lucy's beautiful month curled scornfully. ' ' So 
I conjectured," she said. 

"For an annuity to an old friend of my fa- 
ther's," he continued, quietly. " If you do not 
believe me, I am sorry ; but I cannot tell you 
more — it is a family secret. The man in ques- 
tion — for it is a man — is now fighting for his 
country against the Germans. I ^vish I was 
fighting with him — or against him — so that I 
might be killed." 

" W\\at good N?o\x\d tliat do little Dick and 
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*( No good, that is trne ; living or dead, I can 
be of no good to anybody. Still, when a man is 
dead be can at least do no more harm.*' 

He looked at her, hoping, perhaps, for a glance 
of pity, but she was bending over her child. 

*' You say you hare no money, Sichard, nor 
any means of raising any," said she, presently, 
but still with averted face ; *' you have doubtless, 
however, plenty of debts." 

** I have no debts, Lucy, that cannot be met ; 
I am sure of that, because, you know, I have al- 
ways kept account of everything. When I am 
sold up — which will probably happen in a few 
weeks or days — everybody will be paid, and 
there will be a little something—a very little — 
for yon and Dick. I think yon may continue, 
too, to have your mother to live with yon. It is 
a miserable end, of course. Greene told me long 
ago that I ought to have made a settlement upon 
yon. I would to Heaven I had. I say again I 
am a selfish blackguard." 

*'And when you have washed your hands of 
baby and me," said Lucy, slowly, **what is it 
yon mean to do with yourself?" 

'* That is the first kind thing yon have said, 
Lucy," answered Dick, in a broken voice. **I 
did not deserve it, I know; but somehow I did 
not think — for babv*s sake — ^yon would have been 
so hard upon me. 

'* It is my baby who makes me hard," an- 
swered Lucy. 

'^ Because I have ruined him ? Well, that is 
natural enough, only my selfishness did not al- 
low me to put the matter in that light. I think 
it is very good of you, Lucy, to express any in- 
terest in the future of such a father and such a 
husband. I have put myself outside the pale of 

pity." 

'* You have not told me what yon mean to do 
with yourself." 

*' Well, since you are so good as to inquire a 
second time, I mean to write to De Braise — that 
is the name of my father's friend — and join him 
as a volunteer; that is, after I have got my life 
insured. The premium will be heavy, but I 
shall take care it is paid but once. I have been 
making up my mind about that this long time. 
Little Dick will get £5000 or so in that way." 

** Then, do you mean to say you have been 
living in this reckless way for years, with Death 
before your eyes ?" 

'* Well, yes. I could not help spending mon- 
ey. If I had it all again to-morrow, it would 
all go the same way. When I was a bachelor it 
didn't signify. But lately— after Dick was bom 
—I made up my mind how it was to end." 

" Madman ! And since then you have been 
iaoTQ extravagant than ever !" 

" Well, come, Lucy, and so have you. I am 
not going to reproach you — Heaven forbid. I 
was always glad to see you enjoying yourself, at 
any cost; I never grudged you. But dming this 
lost year you have spent a fortune." 

'* Of course yon have given me a good deal of 
money," she answers, carelessly; ''but then I 
have been so unlucky in my speculations.'' 

"And they were rather large, my dear. You 
know I keep an account of all these things, 
though I take such little heed about them. From 
first to last, darling " — ^here he took out his lit- 
tle ledger — "you have had fourteen thousand 
pounds. " 



"I have, I^chard; but it is not all spent" 
She rose from her knees beside her babe, and 
went to her desk. " I did not like to put it in 
the bank; I thought it would be safer here. 
Here are twelve thousand pounds of it." 

" Twelve thousand pounds !" ejaculated Rich- 
ard. "Why, you must have recouped yourself 
for everything at Ascot." 

" I never won or lost a shilling, Eichard. I 
never bought a jewel that I did not sell again. 
Whatever money you gave me I kept — or as 
much of it as I could without exciting suspicion. 
I knew that yon would ruin us; as yon have 
just said yourself, it was not in your nature to 
avoid it. So I kept this against the rainy day. 
Yon must forgive me, Bichard, since it was for 
your sake." 

** You mean for baby's sake." 

" Certainly not ; the money is yours. I only 
hold it, as it were, in trast for you." 

Bichard, who was standing by her as she dis- 
played the roll of notes — a fortune in a nutshell 
— here clasped her in his arms. 

" You are an angel, Lucy, as certainly as I am 
the other thing." 

She did not, however, return his embrace. 

"You had better take the notes, Bichard, and 
count them," said she, gravely. "The amount 
is rather over twelve thousand potmds, and will 
last you as many months." 

" Thank yon," said Bichard, " but it shall last 
longer." 

He walked to the bell and rang it. "Take a 
cab, and go to Mr. Inglis, the lawyer," said he to the 
servant, "and bring him back with you at once." 

" What is it you mean to do ?" inquired Lucy, 
her voice trembling for the first time. 

" I mean — but don't let me see it, don't let me 
finger it — to settle the money, at once — within 
half an hour — upon you and Dick." 

" But, Bichard, you can never live upon the 
interest of £12,000.'" 

" Then I can get shot by the Germans, as 
originally intended, " was his cool reply. *' Please 
lock that desk, and give me a cigar." 

Before the cigar was finished the lawyer ar- 
rived. 

"Take that key, Inglis," said Bichard, "out 
of my wife's hand, and keep it as the apple of 
your eye; and then take my instractions." It 
was astonishing to see how quiet, and resolute, 
and business-like this young fellow had suddenly 
become. In a few minutes the draft of a deed 
had been written out, by which "bread -and- 
cheese, at least," as Bichard modestly termed it, 
were secured for Mrs. Talbot and little Dick for 
their natural lives, and a provision made for cer- 
tain contingencies. Even then he refused to 
leave the house till the deed itself was drawn up 
and witnessed, and in the mean time despatched 
a messenger for Leonard Greene, who, with Mr. 
Inglis himself, was to be the trustee for the car- 
rying out of his good intentions. 

It was not without some embarrassment that 
Mr. Greene presented himself, for he had been a 
stranger to his friend's roof for many a day by 
reason of Mrs. Talbot's obvious disinclination for 
his society ; and Bichard's first words were by 
no means calculated to set him at ease. 

"I have sent for you this morning, Pussy," he 
said, ' * to act for us iiv «b W'dw^'^fii <!»:<$'a&\v^ . '^^xk. 
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ment upon my wife and child ; and I am now 
going to follow your advice. The reckless ex- 
penditure and lavish extravagance in which Lncy 
has indulged of late, have alone enabled me to 
make this most necessaiy provision." 

Greene thonght for a moment that the long- 
expected stroke of ruin had fallen at last, and 
driven Dick mad. But he looked from him to 
Lucy, and her expression of face at once reas- 
sured him ; the tears were stealing down her pale 
cheeks ; but he saw they were not those of woe ; 
her eyes were glowing through them with love, 
and pride, and happiness. 

**8he has been most confoundedly extrava- 
gant," continued Dick, who had by this time 
quite recovered his airy tone. '^But then you 
would not believe what that woman has saved 
during the last year or so." 

Then a light began to dawn on Greene's quick 
wits. ' * She has been saving it for you, you good- 
for-nothing fellow," cried he, excitedly. "I 
thought that she must have had some good rea- 
son for what she did." 

"And that, I suppose," said Dick — "good- 
ness being naturally hateful to you — is why you 
never came near us." 

Here Mr. Greene became all sorts of colors; 

"It was my finult that Mr. Greene did not 
come, " interposed Lucy, softly. * ' L did not wish 
that one of the few persons who, I flattered my- 
self, had some good opinion of me, should — 
should — be compelled to witness — what must 
have seemed to him — very deplorable behavior 
on my part." 

"It did not," asserted Mr. Greene ; " that is, 
I always said that you were not to blame." 

" Then yon must have had to defend me very 
often," said Lucy, naively. "Of course it was 
sad to feel what everyboay — whose opinion was 
worth having — ^mnst needs think of me. But I 
had no other way to save dear Dick." 

" That's true, assented Bichard, confidently ; 
"if she had not spent the money, or seemed to 
spend it — why, I should have really spent it, you 
see. I should spend it now if it was not locked 
up." 

"I did not ask him to lock it up," said Lucy, 
earnestly. 

"There spoke the sex all over," laughed Mr. 
Greene. "I never supposed you capable, dear 
Mrs. Talbot, of taking such a precaution on your 
own account; one should not put one's self under 
an obligation, even to one's husband, you know." 

Lucy blushed at having her own opinion thus 
repeated to her, but blushed still more when Dick 
observed, with tender gravity, 

" Yon are wrong for once. Pussy, in your read- 
ing of human nature. My wife did not tell you 
that she had not asked me to make a settlement, 
to show her own resolution. She told you in 
order that you might understand that X, Richard 
Talbot, did for once forget self so far as to insist 
upon her reaping the benefit of her own self- 
denial and ingenuity ; if I had touched one shil- 
ling of that sacred store, I should have deserved 
to go to the devil here and hereafter ; but she 
wishes you to believe that I have done quite a 
noble action." 

For once the eyes of the lover and the husband 
Aad looked deeper than those oflthe philosophic 
observer; for this was the very thing that Lucy 
had meant 



CHAPTER LIL 

CONCLUSION. 

Of course few people ever heard, and still fewer 
ever believed, the storyof Lucy Talbot's pretend- 
ing to be a spendthrift. When her husband took 
a farm in the country, and set to work to make 
a living out of it (in which, after i^ time, he was 
partially successful), that was miracle enough for 
his friends ; when he came up to town for the 
cattle show, and some of them saw him looking 
with interest at the agricultural Implements, th&j 
could hardly give .credence to their own eyes. 
It was not to be expected that they should take 
on credit any marvels respecting his wife. It 
was easier to imagine that the Dick Tidbot thej 
had known of old, and who had taken to fat pigs 
and steam-ploughs, had also suddenly emancipa- 
ted himself by a great efibrt from his habits of 
excess, and pulled up on the brink of ruin just in 
time. It was a reformation of character that 
happens only to one in a million, and which in 
his case had to be carried out in the teeth of a 
wife he doted upon, and who was herself the 
most extravagant of hussies. It was true that 
Dick always told everybody the true history of 
the matter, and with great pride, and then Pick 
was & farceur J and loved his joke. Mankind, and 
especially womankind, were as difficult to be per* 
suaded of the actual facta as any unsuccessful 
rhymester of the good taste of the public. 

This scepticism, of which Dick was fortunately 
ignorant, Lucy thoroughly understood, but suf- 
fered nothing from it. She had been too long 
accustomed to a state of isolation, and of late 
to a life with a purpose in it, to be moved by the 
opinion of the crowd, 

Those she lived for — her husband and her child 
— ^repaid what she had done for them by their 
love, and this more than requited her for every- 
thing;. 

And yet as time drew on, Lucy Talbot began 
to be "accepted," and even, appreciated in cer- 
tain quarters. Before they lefb their little house 
in Mayfair (which was as soon as they could dis- 
pose of the lease), she had several visitors— one 
a Sister of Charity, the announcement of whose 
arrival by the servant set her heart beating with 
a glow of pride. She knew that Richard had 
beeq to Gresham Street, and she guessed that 
Sister Edith had come to own that her nephew's 
wife did not quite deserve the harsh judgment 
she had passed upon her. But i( was not Edith, 
but Margaret Pole, who now lived with her, and 
shared her labors among the poor. 

Hers was one of those curious cases which are 
not explicable by the usual formulas, and which, 
therefore, outraged conmion-sense — that is, the 
sense of commonplace people. Miss Pole was 
not ugly, nor was she old, nor had she. been " got 
at " by priests, and yet she had vowed herself 
(though without the vow) to Heaven. There 
was no means of accounting for it in any rea^ 
sonnble way ; though to be sure some people said 
that she had always been in love with Mrs. Tal- 
bot's husband. Perhaps her long tendance of 
her sick grandfather, with contemplation in the 
watches of the night of what came of a life ef 
self-indulgence, had had its part in persuading 
her to abjure the pleasures of this world ; and 
certainly the old squire had had a strange in- 
\ fiueucQ o^ei W) tS^'ie «sA ^Qaii« T\i\^^ cmong;^ 
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i other things, had happened in connection with 
'him. He had been deprived, as we have said, 
iby paralysis, of the nse of bis limbs for months 
before his death, and one day he had bidden her 
fetch him a book which lay in his justice-room. 
"Don't be long, my wench," he had said, for to 
let her out of his sight had become terrible to 
Ihim. She had found the book, though not with- 
|ont some delay, and was turning to go np-stairs, 
when her grandfather himself, in his dressing- 
Igown, and just as she had left him on the sofa 
of his bedchamber, except that there was a pain- 
jful look of yearning in his eyes, presented him- 
I self to her astonished gaze ! " Oh, grandfather ! " 
cried she, and then -he vanished. She flew up- 
8taii*s; the nurse, who had taken her place by 
the side of the invalid, was at her post, and of 
course her patient in his place since he had lost 
the use of his limbs. 

"Mr. Pole has been quite quiet, miss," she 
whispered : so quiet that he did not even breathe. 
"Walter Pole was a dead man. 

This incident, coming on much that had gone 
before, doubtless had its influence on Margaret ; 
its morbid influence, if you will, since it helped, 
bowever irrationally, to make her dead to the 
world. She remembered, however, that she had 
lived in it, and had now come to Lucy to express 
lier sorrow for having held aloof from her, and 
tacitly allied herself with her detractors, during 
jher stay at Dumton. 

"Richard told me of your value," she said, 
simply, "but I was deaf and blind like the rest." 

Lady Earnshaw and Edith came together, a 
few hours aftei'ward, to make, as the former 
jaid, their "recantation of error." 

It was a happy moment for Lucy, but the in- 
terview would have had its embarrassments for 
her had not her husband come in and relieved 
her. It was veiy pleasant to her to see how the 
two ladies received him, and to feel that they 
^ere really devoted to that young prodigal ; nor 
did it wound her amour propre in the least that 
she recognized the fact that she had no standing 
in their regard whatever, apart, from him and 
|ier child. These two, however, were hers, and 
hers only, and she desired the l6ve of no one else 
for her own sake : her mother and Aunt Susan, 
whose affections she had never lost, being, of 
course, excepted. 

"Well, Aunt Edith, and what does Father 
Vane say about us now ?" inquired wicked Dick. 

" He wishes you all happiness, Richard, and 
begged nie to add, if it could be said without of- 
fence or intrusion, that he deeply regrets having 
expressed opinions about your wife's conduct, 
which he now perceives were quite unjustifiable." 

"I think he likes your wife, Dick, better than 
you," said Lady Earnshaw, slyly. * * This extrav- 
agant minx,. you see" (here she pinched Lucy's 
Bon j, "has done evil that good might come, which, 
of course, wins the approbation of Father Vane, 
'^y-the-bye, I am bound to say that Mr. Leonard 

reene always defended your wife when I abused 
er, and yet I don't think you need be jealous of 

tliim either. I should be very sorry to believe 
^thenvise, for the fact is I have rather fallen in 
ove with that young gentleman myself."^ 
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Mr. Greene, indeed, became quite a link be- 
tween the ladies of the house in Gresham Street, 
where he was a constant guest, and the Talbots, 
whose country house became as much his home 
as his own lodgings in the Adelphi ; his compan- 
ionship was of the gi'eatest service to poor Dick 
at times when a certain mat du pays made him 
groan for the pleasant curves of Goodwood and 
the long green "straight " of Ascot. But these 
temptations were short, and grew weaker and 
weaker every year, as other matters occupied 
their place in his mind ; and it must be stated 
to his honor (for he voluntarily passed his word 
to that effect) that from the date of "the set- 
tlement,"- Dick never made a single bet. His 
wicked little ledger was exchanged for a larger 
one, in which his agricultural accounts were en- 
tered with his habitual accuracy of detail. Mrs. 
Parkes removed with the little family from May- 
fair, and still remains in it, the mildest of moth- 
ers-in-law ; indeed, Mr. Greene, in view of the 
whole circumstances of the case, has dubbed her 
"The exception." 

A few weeks after the farm was taken, a cer- 
tain melancholy event took place, which (as such 
things will do, however inconsistently with the 
fitness of things) materially added to the well- 
being of the young couple. De Blaise was killed 
in action, and the money which Dick had relig- 
iously set apart for the fulfilment of his father^s 
wishes became their own. Thus they enjoy no 
despicable revenue ; and what they have, thanks 
to Lucy's management, Dick swears "goes fur- 
ther" than his old income. He has a hundred a 
year allowed to him for pocket-money, and was 
discovered to have saved out of it — half a crown 
— at the end of the first twelve months. 

As for little Dick, he will be sufficiently pro- 
vided for, as Lady Earnshaw has announced her 
intention of leaving him all she has to dispose of. 
In short, if the prosperity belonging to the end 
of a fairy story does not attend Mr. and Mrs. 
Talbot, they have a good share of Fortune's fa- 
vors, and certainly far more than one of them 
deserves. Dick is quite cognizant of this fact, 
and never forgets to whom he owes his salvation. 

In a letter he wrote to Mr. Freeman respecting 
business affairs, and which was personally friend- 
ly enough, he gave a piece of his mind with re- 
spect to the behavior of his Dumton neighbors 
to Lucy, at the same time expressing what he 
owed to her. The rector wrote back very gra- 
ciously, and giving entire credence to Dick's ac- 
count of the matter, while Mrs. Freeman sent her 
kindest regards and congratulations. 

" What the deuce does she mean by congratu- 
lations ?" exclaimed Dick. "I suppose she con- 
gratulates me upon the possession of such a wife 
as you, my dear. " Lucy laughed, and " thought 
not,'' in which she showed her discernment. 

There had bein considerable discussion upon 
her merits between the rector and his wife ; and 
they had not agreed, even at last. 

"Well," said Mr. Freeman, finally, "you 
must at least acknowledge that poor Lucy is not 
so bad as she has been painted." 

"That is not saying much, Giles," was her 
keen reply ; "remember, she was an actress." 
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